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“CValional Accounting Machines save us $75,000 a year... 
return 100% of investment annually.” 


—SUN OIL COMPANY, '° 
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.F. Goodrich 


Picking up oyster shells 
with a vacuum cleaner 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ENEATH that water, there's a vast 

deposit of oyster shells —wonder- 
ful for poultry when crushed. The 
shells are sucked out of the riverbed 
and into the dredge through the long 
metal pipe hanging from the boom. 
Only one trouble. 

There has to be a length of flexible 
rubber hose to connect the rigid pipe 
to the dredge, so that the boom can 
be raised and lowered. But the shar 
destructive oyster shells tore the rub 
ber to shreds in no time. There was 
constant expense for replacements 

A B. F. Goodrich man heard 
about this cost problem and sug 


gested a hose, lined with a special 
B. F. Goodrich rubber, developed for 
chute linings to stand the grinding of 
gravel and sand. This rubber is soft 
enough to give under the beating it 
gets yet so tough that it’s even used 
in some places to carry broken glass 
In many cases, it has outlasted the 
hardest steel 10 to 1 

The dredge operator tried B. F 
Goodrich sand suction hose, and 
found that where other makes some- 
times wore out in weeks, hose made by 
B. F. Goodrich lasted 8 to 10 months 
on the average. One in particular han- 
died over 3 million yards of abrasive 


shell and sand before it was replaced 

But that’s not surprising. B, F, Good- 
rich hose products nearly always out- 
last other makes on tough jobs where 
severe operating conditions call for the 
best se 4 soe modern hose construc 
tion. Let your B. F. Goodrich distribu 
tor show you how this longer life, this 
ability to stand harder use, can reduce 
your hose costs per year, make other 
Savings in Operating and maintenance 
costs. The B. PF. Goodrich Company, 
Dept. M-496, Akron 18, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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In a little New Mexican village there's a whittler so expert 
that people wait a year for his masterpieces—and pay plenty. 
His story in a recent issue of Parave, the Sunday magazine, 
was read by eight readers in every ten. 


Freth, off-beat stories like this make PARADE the best-read magazine 
in the country, according to independent surveys, and give edvertisers 
twice as many readers per dollar as the big weekday magazines. 


No doubt about it: To open new markets, to establish brand names, 
to build sales all week long —Panrape has what it takes! 








PARADE...the Sunday Magazine Section of 50 fine newspapers in 
50 key markets...with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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“One of the 
most marvelous 
heating systems 

ever seen” 


Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala 


A 

The combination 
radiant floor and 
forced warm air 
installation. 


Warm air outlets are > 
along the outer walls 
and in sidewalls of the 
mechanic's service pits. 


Janitrol cas unit wearers 


. . » Selected for remodeled 
bus garage 12 years’ earlier 
trouble-free experience. 


With outside temperatures as 
low as 5°, and huge doors opening 
and closing continually, Janitrol 
Unit Heaters faithfully maintain 
comfortable conditions for the 
mechanics on the floor and in the 
pits. Also, the second floor offices 
are kept warm without extra 
heat supply. 

This is another outstanding 
example of Janitrol’s durable 
performance under rugged 
operating conditions. 
INTERESTED? Write for our 
selection of 18 case histories. Ask 
for No. JS-226, , 

“Quick Facts’. 

It's Free. 


anitrol 


HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING 


~~ DIVISION ee 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
COWMBUS 16, ONIO 
1M CANADA, ALVAR SIMPSON LTO, TORONTO 13 





ALSO MAKERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 





EXECUTIVE: 
PILOT: 
EXECUTIVE: 


PILOT: 


EXECUTIVE: 


WHEN 


A MINUTE 


CAN 


VEAN 
la to)-bael | 


Is that a storm ahead of us? 
Yes, sir. Looks like a bit of weather. 


Does that mean we're going to get 
in late? 


I don't think so, sir. The radar shows 
we can make it without too much de- 
touring. We should get in on time. 


Good! This is one meeting I can't afford 


to miss, 





AT A TIME LIKE THIS—“When minutes 
are essential,” an RCA Weather Radar (AVQ-10) 
in your executive airplane can mean the differ- 
ence between a costly detour around storm 
areas and reaching your destination on time and 
maintaining your planned schedule. 


Light in weight, low in cost, thoroughly proved, 
RCA’s Weather Radar belongs in today’s 
“standard-equipment” category. It presents your 
pilot with an easily-interpreted display of storm 
conditions as far as 150 miles ahead. By en- 














| abling your pilot to “see” into storm areas along 
} your course, he can select non-turbulent paths 
between them, making long detours unneces- 
sary. The AVQ-10 also provides for valuable 
ground-mapping information, clearly showing 
| such landmarks as lakes, rivers, and coastlines. 


In view of the great and growing demand for 
RCA’s AVQ-10 Weather Radar by leading air 


| lines and business aircraft operators, those inter- 
) ested are invited to write for further particulars 
|in order to assure early installation. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION SALES 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION 





CAMDEN, N.4. 



































highlights the trend to reinforced plastic body construction 


shippers getting greater payloads, meeting road 


regulations and cutting maintenance costs 


ABOVE) Interior view of Veenomea 
Wiegers trailer van, mode of rein 
forced plastic panels, molded from 
Celonese* Marco" Resins. Approx! 
mately 3/32 thick, these panels 
made by Alysynite Corp. of Amer- 
ca, heve the natural tronslucency 
of reinforced plastic permitting 
easy reading of shipping labels 
luring the day, and suggesting in 
' ting advertising possibilities on 
grt trips 


RIGHT) Side view of trailer which 
weighs 8900 Ibs... 35 feet long (cov 
eral feet longer than standard trai! 
f the same weight), end has a 
ading space of 2128 cuble feet 
Manufactured by Veenoma Wiegers 
Paterson, N. J 












180,000 MILES WITHOUT REPAIRS TO APRONS OR OUTER BODY 
One of three milk tank trucks now in ity. The first of these trucks, in oper- 
operation for the Dairyman's League ation since October 1953, has trav 
Cooperative Association. Built by the eled close to 180,000 miles without 
Heil Com 7 hye tanks hove a co- repairs to ons of outer peer, Heil 

The trailer with the translucent body (opposite) A oF" y Ay 3 _——,' 

is no one-time curiosity. It's a regularly CSS CANES re RED CERES: 

scheduled, heavy duty truck that carries dry 

cargo thousands of miles every week. 

Certainly a truck that allows you to read 

shipping labels through its sides is different. 

But the difference that reinforced plastic 

construction makes is paving off for shippers 

= many other ways as well. Insulated chemical carrier, built by Carl 

N. Beetle Co., Fall River, Mass., is two 


ply The reinforced plastic shell is sprayed 
with insulating moterial before ovter 


Look what a truck or trailer built of reinforced jacket is installed. This tank trailer has o 
, a> 750-gallon capacity. 

plastic can deliver: a body weight far lighter 

than conventional bodies—-exchanging dead 

weight for greater payloads...resistance to 

weather, cold, heat, denting, moisture, stress, 

and vibration. Color may be permanently 

molded right into the material. Patch repairs 

can be made easily, quickly —on the road 

if necessary! 
















Sloping bottom tank truck designed by 
Brooks Cleveland, internationally knows 
aviomotive designer, for shipping dairy 
products, chemicals, etc. Constructed of 
Celanese Marco Resins by Heil. 
Celanese, producer of Marco” polyester 
resins, has pioneered in the development of Seemeneiaaal 
reinforced plastic construction for trucks, 
boats, furniture, architectural panels, and 
many other products. If any of the plastic truck 
bodies displayed on these pages suggest 
profit possibilities for you, you can get more 
complete information from a Celanese 


technical representative. Doiry Farm Pick-Up Tanks built by Heil 


Company, Milwaukse, Wisconsin hold up 


Write: Celanese Corporation of America, to gallons of milk. Their exception 
ally fine vapor seal against deteriorating 
Plastics Division, Dept. 229-J, moisture is the result of a bond of insu 
lation material and reinforced plastic into 
@ one-piece unit. There are no joints or 
290 Ferry Street, Newark 5, N. > 3 internal bracing to transfer coal Stain 
less steel liner meets sanitary require- 

ments. 





PLASTICS and RESINS 


On Heil trucks, color, lettering, and de 
sign are incorporated in plastic mold to 
become manent port ovter surface 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, Heil pick-up trucks ore being used by 
dotvies and independent truckers all over 
the country. 











Do you want an available building adapted 
fo your needs—or an entirely new plant 
designed to your own specifications? 





Look into offers being made by some of the progressive medium-sized 
communities we serve in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Virginia. 


These communities want to assist you in adapting an existing build- 
ing to low-cost production of your products—or in building a new 
pon to your en, New plant or modernization, they may 
»e able to help finance the whole operation—and probably at less cost 
than you'd otherwise pay. Most community development organiza- 
tions work on a non-profit basis. 


What’s more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs after 
you move in. Many materials you need for successful manufacturin 

will be right in your own backyard. You save three ways: (1) reducec 
inventory (2) lower shipping charges (3) more productive labor. Ask 
us to prove it. Phone our Area Development Department— W Hite- 
hall 4-3740—or send in the coupon below. 















Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 
West Ponn Mectric System 








West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked 
ment of current Industrial Date 


i 





Sheets op « 
industrial bufidings and sites in your service area 
FR GS GUS o cosccens cewenececcsccccccevccecccccsess 
 OPPTTTITT TT TTITT LTT TLIE LLL 
i ccnctectcccesceceesceccsccccccccccscceseccccs 
CD Giiccvcsvcetenst Bont. ...... State 





READERS REPORT 











The Commuters’ Tower 


Dear Sir: 

[Above} is our answer to the let- 
ter from Reader Davino |BW— 
Sep.17°55,p12—-Expensive Com- 
muting} questioning the feasibility 
and costs of the Houston Monorail 
test pilot line. This is the first ex- 
perimental monorail tower placed 
for testing in Houston. 

Just be patient, Reader Davino. 

MurRet Gooveci 
PRESIDENT 
MONORAIL, INC. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Pay to the Order Of 


Dear Sir 

You had several things to say 
in Personal Business about the im- 
portance of writing and endorsing 
checks properly |BW—Sep.24'55,p 
184). 

We recently had an interesting 
experience, which would lead me to 
believe that you can do almost any- 
thing to a check and get away with 
it, in these times. 

We received a check from an in- 
surance company, payable to one of 
our insureds, for reimbursement of 
a loss. Having had some previous 
experience with this customer, we 
wanted to be sure that the people 
who did the work and repaired the 
loss, were paid their money. There 
happened to be three parties in- 
volved, so we turned the check 
over and endorsed it on the back 
as follows, “Pay to the order of . . .” 
and left a couple of lines for the 
insured to sign. 

For some reason or other, he 
took exception to this and refused 
to endorse the check, and even went 
so far as to write direct to the in- 
surance company. but they s> d 
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Let’s talk about Maximum Savings 


and the New Remington Rand ROTO-KARD 


When you talk about maximum motion- 
economy in rotary-drum filing operations 
...about maximum savings in space, time, 
money and labor, you'll be talking about 
the new, Remington Rand ROTO-KARD! 

You'll be talking about the most 
compact and most efficient electrically or 
manually operated rotary drum file 
available: up to 6,000 records in only 3.6 
square feet of space... mechanized 
operation for quicker reference and more 
rapid posting...removable tray segments 
for simplified desk use... and more... 
much, much more! 

Get complete information about ROTO- 
KARD, the new unit that’s ideal for 
maintaining Cost, Credit, Inventory, 
Ledger, Maintenance, Personnel, Pricing, 
Production, or Purchase record systems. 
Write today for FREE booklet KD770 to 
Room 2007, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 












































DPilicone News Letter 





Manufacturers of products for 
home, industry and military use 
are finding new ways to improve 
them .. . increase their share of 
present markets and new 
ones . . . through using Dow 





Corning Silicones. Here are a 
few typical examples .. . mail 
coupon for more information on 
how to improve your products 
and increase your sales with 
Dow Corning Silicones. 





Silicone RUBBER gives housewives “cooking with- 
out looking”. Heart of Westinghouse “Electronic Eye” 
heat control system for range surface units is embedded in 
Silastic® brand silicone rubber . . . highly resistant to boiling 
water, oil, grease, coffee, syrup .. . stays elastic at 500 F. 
“Eye” is also protected by a diaphragm of Silastic . . . and 
is connected to exterior wiring by Silastic insulated cable. 


*ru COW CORNING CORPORATION No. 1 








Silicone RESIN improves resistance of resistors . . . 
gives better protection against moisture. Tru-Ohm Division 
of Model Engineering improves efficiency of wire-wound 
resistors by sealing casings with silicone resin base cement. 
Has proved to give greater resistance to moisture than con- 
ventional silicate-type cement previously used. No. 2 





Silicone GREASE improves operation of surveying 
instruments . . . retains full effectiveness in desert heat or 
arctic cold . . . permanently lubricates ball bearings in 
surveyor transits designed by Brunson Instrument Co. The 
silicone lubricant, Dow Corning 33 Grease, keeps bearings 
100% operational from —80 F to 450 F .. . has con- 
tributed to Brunson’s growth to second largest producer 
in the world. No. 3 





Silicone PAINT keeps home appliances new looking 
longer. Exposed to high temperatures, light-colored or- 
ganic finishes quickly darken and deteriorate . . . so Duo- 
Therm Co. uses heat resistant silicone-based paints on space 
heaters finished to match current decorator color trends. 
Unaffected by 500 hours at 450 F. Also non-chalking, non- 
checking, non-yellowing. No. 4 








Silicone INSULATION adds life to lift trucks .. . 
gives motors more muscles . . . increases power per pound 
ratio . . . outlasts organic insulations 10 to 1. Automatic 
Transportation Co. greatly improved lift truck reliability 
by building generators and motors with silicone insulation. 
Exceptionally heat resistant, silicone insulation provides 
extra protection against heavy overloads and moisture. No, § 












It’s good business to use Dow Corning Silicones . . . they add 

sales appeal . . . open new markets. Mail coupon today! 

Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2210, Midland, Michigan 

Please send me: More information an: | 2 3 4 5 
“What's @ Silicone”, 32 pege illustrated booklet 

[) 1955 reference quide to silicone products 
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behind us and refused to re-issue 
the check. They informed their 
bank that there was some contro- 
versy about this particular check, 
and to be sure that it was properly 
endorsed when it was received, and 
before they paid it. 

We heard nething more about 
the case for several weeks. . . . Fin- 
ally, we became worried and wrote 
to the insurance company to be 
{sure} the check hadn't been paid, 
and they found that the insured had 
merely taken a pen and marked 
through everything we had typed 
on the back of this check, endorsed 
it, deposited it in the bank, and it 
had been paid... . 

STEWART STANLEY 
PRESIDENT 
THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE, INC, 
JOPLIN, MO. 


The Works 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Airborne Detectors 
Hunt Ore in Canada [BW—Sep.3 
'55,p64| states that Seromagnetic 
Surveys Ltd. of Toronto claims to 
be the only contracting firm in the 
world which offers simultaneous 
airborne magnetic, electromagnetic, 
and radioactive service. 

This is a misstatement of fact, 
since Lundberg Explorations Ltd. 
of Toronto has carried out such sur- 
veys in North and South America, 
Europe, and Africa for several 
years. 

Hans LUNDBERG 
PRESIDENT 
LUNDBERG EXPLORATIONS LTD. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Professional Amateurs 


Dear Sir: 

I must take exception to your 
article on credit unions [BW—Sep. 
24'55,p60—Credit Unions: Haz- 
ards of Growth]. 

The analogy you draw between 
a commercial bank and a credit 
union just doesn’t exist. Each per- 
forms an important, though far dif- 
ferent, part in our economy. 

Then, too, your statement that 
all credit unions are run by ama- 
teurs simply doesn't square with the 
facts in our case. And I'm sure that 
this is true in a great many well-run 
credit unions. 

For example, on our board of 
directors are four Masters degrees, 
two C.P.A. certificates and one 
Bachelors degree in accounting. 
The manager of our credit depart- 
ment, who extends some $25-mil- 
lion in credit annually, is among 
them. 

If these people are amateurs, 
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U. S. A.’s most powerful Cooper- 
Bessemer installation is Phillips 
lubricated. These engines generate 
105,000 kw. at the aluminum reduc- 
tion plant of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany near Corpus Christi, Texas. 





In today’s booming construction industry 
Phillips 66 Heavy Duty Motor Oils and Greases 
help get the work done efficiently, economi- 
cally, and profitably. Continuing research 
keeps Phillips in the forefront as a manufac- 
turer of “Oil for the Engines of Commerce.” “® 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





The manufacture of lubricants specially 
“tailored” to the needs of industrial engines 
is an important phase of the diversified busi- 
ness of Phillips Petroleum Company. Motor 
transport operators, for example, are big 
users of Phillips 66 Heavy Duty Motor Oils. 





Increasing mechanization on the farm 
provides an ever-growing market for 
various Phillips 66 Motor Oils, Farmers 
in Phillips marketing area own more than 
3,500,000 tractors, plus trucks and other 
machinery, as well as passenger cars. 




















moking a 
MARKED 


IMPROVEMENT 


in COLOR 
CODING products 





Industry's color-coding needs range from 
simultaneous application of up to six bands 
on wire lead electrical components to color 
banding drill chucks in the tool business. 
Meeting these needs are Markem machines 
(like the 69A shown), type and ink — which 
do the job faster, better and at lower cost 
than tedious hand methods ever could. 
When size, shape or material of your prod- 
uct, part or package poses a marking 
problem, get the benefits of Markem's 44 
years of experience. Write or call Markem 
Machine Co., Keene 33, New Hampshire. 


MM, 


Mn 2 aw 





how does one become a profes- 
sional? 
R. A. Eoorrt 
TREASURER 
ALDENS, INC., EMPLOYES FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read your credit union 
story with interest and appreciation. 
A few of the . . . observations are 
misleading, especially if taken out 
of context, but on balance the 
article is highly informative. Fur- 
ther observations as to basic con- 
cepts ought to be made, however, 
in all fairness: 

Credit unions are primarily thrift 
organizations. The money they lend 
is almost entirely accumulated sav- 
ings of members. . . . Also, credit 
unions are primarily thrifty-minded 
in their loan philosophy. They con- 
sider thrift to be not the accumula- 
tion of money, but the wise use of 
resources, which includes credit. 
The credit union's purpose is not 
to make loans to members, but to 
help members get the most from 
their income by the wise use of 
their earnings and their credit... . 
As credit unions grow in size they 
do, as you point out, face special 
problems. On the whole, with ex- 
ceptions it’s true, the movement has 
faced up to the problems... . 

Actually it is not fair to call the 
managers and staffs of these large 
credit unions amateurs. Almost 
without exception they are well 
trained, capable and dedicated em- 
ployees, doing an entirely profes- 
sional job. . . . The treasurer-man- 
agers of our smaller credit unions 
may work for little salary on a part- 
time basis, but even they soon 
become quite professional in their 
practices. ... 

On the other hand, there is the 
distinction between direction and 
management. Our directors are in- 
deed amateurs. They are people 
selected by their peers. They serve 
without pay to see that their credit 
unions render the service they were 
organized to render... . 

The implication that credit un- 
ions grant loans carelessly and that 
a new member can plunk down $5 
and get a loan for $405 without in- 
terview or investigation is contrary 
to fact, with exceedingly few excep- 
tions. The transaction would, it is 
true, be completed as quickly as 
possible, perhaps in a few minutes 
or an hour, but not until the credit 
union was assured, by personal 
knowledge or adequate investiga- 
tion, that the applicant was respon- 
sible and the purpose of the loan 
beneficial. . . . 


If we have any problem it is the 
need to inspire more of our leaders 
to have confidence in their fellow- 


men. .. . It’s good business to bet 
on the character .. . of the average 
man. 


Howarp C. CusTer 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSN., INC. 
MADISON, WIS. 


Gas, Not Oil Pools 


Dear Sir: 

For the benefit of those readers 
... Whose memories do not go back 
four years to when BUSINESS WEEK 
first “discovered” underground stor- 
age of natural gas with a really ex- 
cellent and informative article— 
Warehousing Gas: Put It In the 
Ground |BW—Sep.1°51,p70] please 
permit me to correct some of the 

errors of fact in Gas: On Call 
Near the Market [BW—Sep.3’55, 
p102}. 

First, natural gas is not stored in 
Pennsylvania's “old oil pools.” All 
55 underground gas storage pools in 
Pennsylvania . . . are porous pock- 
ets of sub-surface sandstone from 
which native natural gas deposits 
have been extracted over the past 
70-odd years. In the Appalachian 
area, unlike many Southwestern oc- 
currences, gas and oil are usually 
found in separate strata, . . . 

Secondly, Hebron is neither “an 
oil pool” nor and “old” one requir- 
ing a long, difficult search for old 
records, “lost” wells, etc. The “dis- 
covery” well in Hebron was drilled 
in November 1931... . The Hebron 
pocket, over some 20 years yielded 
40-plus billion cu. ft. of native 
natural gas before it was decided 
to “re-stock” the sand as a storage 
pool. ; 

Thirdly, your article says that 
only 67-million cu. ft. of natural 
gas went into storage last year. 
Published American Gas Assn. sta- 
tistics show that maximum volume 
of gas in underground storage in 
1954 was 1,011.3-billion cu. ft. The 
comparable figure for 1953 is 
889.1-billion cu. ft., thus indicating 
a storage gain last year of 122.2- 
billion cu. ft... . 

Georce Doyinc 
MANAGER 


PA. NATURAL GAS MEN'S ASSN. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THIS 
COULD 
HAVE BEEN 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 













It's been said that “scare type advertising” makes more enemies 


than it does friends. But, this message is not intended to incite fear. 
It's merely our way of reminding you that tomorrow 
can be too late if fire breaks out today. 
No sensible property owner shuts his eyes on the ever-present possibilities of fire. 
And, no sensible business executive can close his mind to the benefits of 
fire protection—particularly when facts laid before him show that 
this protection actually costs him nothing—and in all probability will save him money. 


Get full particulars on ENGINEERED “Automatic” Sprinkler PROTECTION. 


Free literature is yours for the asking. 


Cludemulic Sprinkler 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Y NGSTOWN 


What's new in 


+ 


Chain reaction: 50% longer life. Pulp A picture of cost reduction. The pile of smal! metal particles in the 
mills like this Jeffrey PW Combination Chain worker's hand shows what happens when metal turnings are put through 
because it has more wearing surface... gives a Jeffrey Crusher. Results at this plant: (1) Big savings in coolant oil 
up to 50% longer life where abrasive material because it’s practical to spin crushed metal to salvage oil. (2) Better price 
is encountered. What's new in Jeffrey chain to for scrap ... 3 times as much in a truck! This Jeffrey Metal Turnings 
help cut your costs? Call us and we'll help Crusher is at Thompson Products, Inc., Tapco Plant, Euclid, Ohio. 

you find out! 


Piles up savings! The problem here was to store and Now...a@ packaged unit. Did you know you can buy 
reclaim huge quantities of phosphate rock. Jeffrey engineers standard Jeffrey spiral conveyors and bucket elevatcrs to 
solved it with the portable stacker and conveying system match your job exactly? They are assembled in our plant 
shown... at a saving of about one-third the cost of an to assure perfect fit and alignment and all components are 
overhead trestle conveyor, usually used for this purpose. match-marked for easy erection. 

Courtesy: American Cyanamid Company 





WE CAN HELP YOU with efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling « Chain Applica- 
tions * Materials Reduction + Processing + Sani- 
tation * Mining .. . and with a contract engi- 


neering-manufacturing service for your products. 


Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! 








The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus 16, Ohio 








now handles 
practically every job 
in your plant 


improved POCO HT Grease is ideally suited for applica- 


tions subject to extreme temperatures, moisture, speed and load. 


Here’s why: It has a higher melting point than most special 


“high temperature greases’. 


It can be pumped at temperatures as low as 


rr 20° F. 
Now it’s easier than ever to eget? cs 
ee Ti It lubricates completely under conditions of 
Sim ali and Save : moisture and water 
With improved 


POCO headlining Pure’s Multi-Purpose lubri It has higher oxidation stability for longer life on 
cants, you can now save more than ever with Pure’s the job 

“Simplify and Save’’ Plan. Find out how it will work 

in your plant. Write for full literature. The Pure Oil It provides extremely high protection against 
Co., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. rust and corrosion 


Let your local Pure Oil representative tell you how 
improved POCO HT can cut lubrication costs for 
you. This may be the only grease you need in your 


Be sure with Pure entire plant, Why not call now and find out? 


Seles offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area. 


PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 








SCCAMADIAN BIMOCCO ¢ 


REWANEE FOES OF COHADA, LTO 


STANDARD SANITARY &@ DOMINION RADIATOR. LTO 


Eleven keys...each a key to American-Standard quality 


heating and air conditioning for sky- 


Every one of these keys carries the 
proud trademark of one of the divisions 
or companies that make up the 
American-Standard family 

Products made by these divisions 
contribute to the comfort and 
efficiency of factories, schools, hospitals, 
hotels, ships, planes, trains, and homes. 
These products are just as varied as 


American Radiator 


the places in which they are installed. 
They include boilers a couple of stories 
high and boilers small enough to slide 
under a man’s arm . controls for 
household appliances and diese! loco- 
motives ... blowers and fans to circu- 
late air through a luxury liner or draw 
fumes out of the family kitchen... 
atomic-reactor-system components... 


scrapers or cottages . . . beautiful bath- 
room fixtures and fittings for a large 
hotel or a smal! home. 

Next time you need a product to do 
an important job, for home or industry, 
call one of the divisions or com- 
panies that make up the big family of 
American - Standard. 


& Standard Ganitary Corporation 
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Money is just about as tight as it is likely to get. 


The threat of inflation has faded. There’s no longer any need to restrain 
the boom; uncertainty is doing that (page 25). 


Credit curbs will ease if business falters. 


If the squeaking wheel gets the grease, then an easier credit policy first 
will be applied to housing. For it’s from the mortgage market that most 
complaints of tight money have been coming. 


You saw the rates on short-term money rise again this week. Commer- 
cial paper was marked up, and the Treasury had to pay just over 24% 
interest on its latest bill issue (highest cost in over two years). 


But if this isn’t the peak, it’s mighty close to it. 
The Federal Reserve has been buying government securities for a fort- 
night. The money thus unlocked gives bankers a little more leeway. (Earlier, 


the Fed had sold from its government portfolio in order to keep the 
banks on short tether.) 


There’s no reversal of Federal Reserve policy yet, much as the switch 
from sales to purchases of governments may look like one. 

Securities are being bought now to help us over the characteristic 
autumn hump in credit needs. This shift, though, could pave the way for a 
policy change if it should develop that business needs the stimulant. 


Residential construction, up to now, has been one of the most robust 
segments of the economy. From June through September, value of work 
put in place was almost $14-billion a month, far ahead even of the rapidly 
rising figures a year ago. 


For the year to date, home building has totaled $12-billion. 


These extraordinary records for home building, however, are past 
history to the men who do the work as well as to everyone who has to gauge 
what residential construction will mean to future activity. 


Jobs now being completed were financed long ago. The current worry 
is about getting the money for new ones. 


That’s why officers of the National Assn. of Home Builders and the 
Savings & Loan League had their heads together in Washington last week. 


Their topic: “Developing a more stable flow of mortgage credit.” 


Home building now appears to be heading into a steeper-than-usual 
autumn decline. Straws in the wind: 


* The number of dwelling units started in September, as figured by 
government statisticians, was 113,000. That’s down slightly from 1954. 


* Contract awards (homes yet to be started) in September, as computed 
by F. W. Dodge Corp., totaled only $733-million. This was 6% below a year 
ago—and the first drop from year-earlier levels since late 1953. 


Dodge attributes this directly to “tightened housing credit.” 
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Housing is so important to business generally that something will be 
done about it. Yet the background facts will be heatedly debated: 

* Not a few observers hold that tougher mortgage terms (down payments 
and monthly charges) are more responsible for less building than tight 
money—and that the new terms are bound to mean sounder mortgages. 

* And demand for new homes may be shrinking. Vacancies are more 
numerous (though still low), rents aren’t rising as fast as they were, and 
there are a few localities where overbuilding is evident. 

Tight mortgage money would, of course, spotlight any weaknesses. 


Productionwise and employmentwise, the boom is rumbling along as 
strongly as ever (whatever it may have lost in the way of confidence). 

In fact, the labor market is tight. It’s tighter even than September’s 
2.1-million jobless (low for the year) might indicate. 


Here’s evidence of the scarcity of qualified job-seekers: 


* More overtime in factories. Manufacturing workers last month were 
clocking 41 hours a week, highest since March of 1953. 


* Shrinking labor pools. The jobless are fewer in fully 130 out of the 
145 major industrial employment centers. Exceptions are mainly auto 
centers (affected by the changeover to new models), resort areas (seasonal), 
and flood-ravaged New England. 


Women now make up about 45% of the job hunters—not because 
their numbers have swelled but due to available males being grabbed off. 
The jobless women number about a million—the same as early in the year 
when they made up a more typical 33% of the unemployed. 


Of course, it may be that qualified women have found jobs, too. The 
difference could be an influx of those who don’t ordinarily work; this is 
altogether characteristic of unusually good employment conditions. 


Rising employment, longer hours, and fatter pay envelopes have helped 
consumers get together $11-billion more to spend at retail. 


That's the gain for all types of stores so far this year. 


A bulging $15.9-billion in September helped not a little to push the 
nine months’ figure up to $135-billion. 


Record summer sales gave a hefty boost to the margin of gain over last 
year. The early part of the year had shown up very respectably, up 842%. 
But the summer ran ahead by 1042%. 


This summer’s monthly average topped $1544-billion; in 1954, the same 
months ran along at $14-billion—and made everyone happy. 


Autos and automotive products, to the surprise of no one, have con- 
tributed $5-billion to this year’s $11-billion rise in retail sales. 


But there are other strong showings: food, up $144-billion (with prices 
averaging, if anything, a little lower), and general merchandise ahead by 
$1-billion. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 15, 1965, lesue—Business Week, 530 W. 42nd St. New York, MN. Y. 





PICKED FOR 


Patrolman is 
do an impor- 


This alert young Safety 
proud of being chosen to 
tant job. 

And so is Mack. While America makes 
many good trucks, you'll that 
Macks generally get the call when impor- 
tant cargoes must be moved. 

That's because operators know they can 
always count on Macks to take the 
toughest and roads in stride. To 
make sure that every Mack lives up to this 
reputation, each is designed and construc- 
ted with the toughest service constantly 
in mind. To make doubly sure, we build 
our own frames, cabs, engines, transmis- 
sions, axles—more components than any 
other truck manufacturer. 


notice 


loads 


THE IMPORTANT JOBS 


The 
twice . 
and low operating and maintenance cost 
Macks stay on the road, and they stay 
on schedule. 


Mack way of building pays off 


in Maximum earning capacity 


If you move anything from one place to 
another . people or ready-mixed con- 
oil-well rigs or department store 
packages, rock fill for a new super highway 
or tomorrow morning’s milk . . 
the job done faster and at 
with a Mack. 
in mind... 


crete, 


you'll get 
lower 
It certainly pays to keep 


cost 


Macks are first choice 


for the important jobs. 
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120 


110- é ; : 


1950 1951 1952 1953 








Business Week Index (above! 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks. . 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) tees 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily ey thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons) 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of pans year) 
Business failures (Dun & Brodotreet, number) sseroas 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw ‘materials, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 
Finished steel, index (U. S$. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
a steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . : 

Copper (electrolytic, Conaecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 aren: markets, Tb.) 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).... “7 


= 100) 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and imvestments, reporting member banks 
Comes and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, et member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . 


Employment (in millions) 

Unemployment (in millions) 

Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 

Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... 
Exports (in millions) 


September 
September 
September 
September 
. August 
August 
August 
August 


100) 


§ Latest 
Week 
*140,2 


2.350 
102,298 
$62,599 

10,639 
16,691 

1,597 

289,693 


405.6 
97.3 
792 

19.5¢ 

154.5 

$44.83 
43.3636 
$2.20 
32.58¢ 
$1.72 


330.1 
3.59% 
24% 


55,851 
84,637 
24,989 
30,291 
25,525 


Preceding Month 
Ago 


Week 
t141.8 


12,334 
1144,534 
$64,073 
10,627 
6,661 
+1.595 
292.654 


343.0 
3.59% 
24-21% 


56,306 
84,503 
24,670 
30,347 
25,478 
Latest 
Month 
64.7 
2.1 
$77.90 
111.6 
$305.0 
$14.1 
$15,662 
$1,227 


138.6 


2,309 
98.546 
$58,806 
10,155 
6,055 
1,587 
218,751 


410.2 
98.1 
78.8 

18.9¢ 

153.9 

$44.17 
44.5600¢ 
$2.11 
33.25¢ 
$1.75 


352.2 
3.59% 
24% 


55.555 
84,150 
24,080 
30,791 
25,401 
Preceding 
Month 

65.5 
2.2 
$76.33 
110.9 
$305.3 
$1346 
$15,484 
$1,268 


71 
50 
-2% 
230 


403.7 
89.3 
92.8 

19.1e¢ 

144.7 

$33.00 
30.000¢ 
$2.39 
34. the 
$2.23 


257.8 
3.47% 
14-11% 


$4,276 
84,503 
21,102 
37,614 
25,338 


Year 

Ago 
62.1 
3.1 
$71.86 
110.0 
$286.7 
$15.2 
$14,150 
$1,156 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,28) 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
1473.2 
++75.4 

17.5¢ 
1+76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
*"*W.Sbe 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1 % 


+4+45,820 
t+71.916 
++9.299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
55.2 
2.3 
$43.82 
78.7 
$178.0 
$16.9 
$5,541 
$812 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct, 8, 1955, 
* Revised. 


++ Estimate. 
** Ten designated market 


8 Date jor Latest Week 


on each series on request 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BUSINESS TAKES A SOBER SECOND LOOK at 
how the future looks three weeks after the Presi- 


dent's heart attack: It finds: 


*The boom is stil] rolling but there are reasons 
ohosWe sou» p. 25 


for caution . 


‘A lot will depend on what happens in Wash- 
TRIB occ ccsvspesedivilvecccovees 


MORE CREDIT GREASE FOR EX- 
PORTS. Ex-Im Bank and American 
Overseas Finance Corp. are doing a 
land office business.......... p. 166 


INDONESIA SNUBS WEST. Its vote 
will have wide repercussions. .p. 172 


WHO'S THE BOSS IN BRAZIL? Ku 
bitschek gets voies, but backers may 
omaene a p. 174 


ATOMIC POWER HITS THE ROAD. 
Latin America will be a testing 
p. 177 


NATURALIZING THE VOLKSWA- 
GEN. With demand climbing, it will 
.p. 177 


hold power ...... 


ground for nuclear reactors. 


be built in New Jersey, too... 


ORE TO FEED STEEL'S EXPANSION. 
imports and taconite will 
..p. 96 
SALMON SQUAWK. U.S. Fishermen 
blame noe for dwindling Alaska 
Pe Pe: p. 106 


By 1984, 
take over ...... 


catch . 


BUCKING THE SMALL CABS. It's 
rough going for Checker Cab, last of 
..p. 150 


the big-cab builders 


AND THE BULLS HAVE TROUBLE. 
The Street is trying to laugh off 

Pre 
A BANK ACCOUNT ON THE CUFF. 
Credit-check plan catches on...p. 63 


heavy blows.. 


IN WASHINGTON. News about last 
airline sub- 
sidies, Nixon's stand-in job...p. 156 


synthetic rubber plant, 


ment can work — almost — without 
him joss oe 


ee ee 


HISTORY IS PLUNGING AHEAD TOO FAST FOR 
FRANCE. North Africa may become a casualty 


before the French can convert their colonial empire 


to a commonwealth ...........--..ceeeeees p. 28 
RED HOUSING MEN SNIFF, BUT WRITE IT ALL 


DOWN. Russian visitors act unimpressed, but 


Tbe odnesee p. 26 








International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Charts of the Week 








GETTING SET FOR A BIG FUTURE. 
Utilities come up for breath after 
this year's ordering spree...... p. 70 


COMEBACK FOR SUPPLY CON- 


TROLS. Defense, AEC needs revive 
priorities ..p. 76 


STRIKE ROLLS UP INTO WARFARE. 
Perfect Circle plant becomes battle- 
SE 6-kb'e ond oncrs Heeb as p. 42 
A NEW CONTRACT “FRINGE.” Eyes 
are on “catastrophe” insurance.p. 46 
FRICTION PAST. Remington Rand to 
use union label ..............p. 4 
LEFTWING UNION RECANTS. Mine- 


Mill rejection of Communism may be 
new line of leftist strategy.... p.54 





I'he Pictures—Russell Birdwell Assoc. 
85 (top); Checker Cab Sales Co.— 
150; Citroen——168 (bot.); Grant 
Compton—Cover, 120, 121, 166 
(it), 186, 187; Da Pont—78 (etr.); 
Foto Kempen—172 (top); General 
Electne Co.—90; General Motors— 
88 (bot); Martin Harris—168 (top); 
Bern Keating——78 (bot); Monty 
Levine & Assoc-—58; MeGrawlill 
World News-—-174; PFI-—78 (top); 
Sherman Sable—136, 139; Gene 
Thomas—166 irt.); U. P.—29, 42 
bot.), 75; W. W 42 (top); George 
Woodruff—W, 31, 32. 











cram up on ideas to meet Russia's acute housing 


Hercules Powder to invade synthetics 
DE Sod nb sbibicres <oseumenem p. 120 
PATTERN: SPURT IN EXECUTIVE 
HEALTH PLANS. Eisenhower's ill- 
ness spotlights a problem..... p. 130 


SPECTATOR SPORTS LOSE OUT. 
The trend is toward participant sports, 
other leisure activity......... p. 136 


NEW PROPS FOR BORDERLINE TV 
STATION. NBC plan and Scranton 
setup aim to give help.... p. 140 


BEACHHEAD FOR A NEW COOLER. 
Air conditioning industry looks for a 
place for built-in units........p. 144 


SQUEEZE SHIFTS TO SHORT- 
TERMS. Rates up, reversing trend for 
Ree eee p. 178 


PETROCHEMICALS: WHERE THE 
GROWTH SHOWS. Three products 
create biggest demands...... .p. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


BIG JOBS FOR PRIVATE MONEY in 
government lease-purchuse ..p. 110 


IN REGIONS. News about Manhat- 


tan redevelopment, to!! bridge battle, 
Chrysler plant, Route 20...... p. 41 


KEEPING A WARTIME TEAM IN- 
TACT. Wartime research scientists 
form a company 


MAN-MADE MOON. Work has 
started on satellites..........p. 196 
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“We co-ordinate sales and production 
with Bell System communications’ 


says Mr. John L. McCaffrey, President of International Harvester 


How modern communications help keep 35 parts depots and 
manufacturing plants working as an efficient | 
International Harvester Company uses Bell System’s modern com- 


munications to help maintain its world-wide reputation for quality products 
and service. 





% 


i “ #: 
Pe owe ta th 


Radiating from the general office in Chicago, a network of private 
line telephone and teletypewriter services ties together 35 widespread parts 
depots and plants. The company can quickly marshal its forces to meet any 
problem that may arise, as well as keep routine work flowing smoothly. 


“We co-ordinate sales and production with Bell System communica- L 


tions,” says Mr. John L. McCaffrey, President. “Materials get to the right 


place at the right time because there is a continual flow of communications Ne | 


between sales and purchasing, engineering, production and shipping.” BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Has a survey been made recently of your company’s communica- 
tion needs? It may save you time and money, A Bell System com- 
munications engineer will be glad to do this without cost or obligation. 
Call your nearest Bell Telephone business office. 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER 
TELEPHOTOGRAPH MOBILE RADIO 
RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 





G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR ALL YOUR LIGHTING 
zy ae rg 


* a” he. 


DOLLARS 


ery 


Hee 


New, radically improved G-E mercury lamps 
substantially reduce the cost of mercury light! 


*ACH of the General Electric mercury lamps, in the picture, 
] , use 400 watts of electricity. But the new 1955 lamp gives 
10°) HIGHER LIGHT OUTPUT than the old model. There 
we FEWER BARLY BURNOUTS 
the lamp has burned 3,000 hours, These are down by more than 
half. And the new lamp has LONGER LIFT 


longer that—for the first time in mercury lighting history—it is 


those that oceur before 
It is so much 


now rated on economic life rather than on burnout life. 


Counting lamps, maintenance labor and electricity— the new 
lamp gives a bonus of light worth about $9.00 compared to last 


year’s model, 


Above, you can see two of the ways General Electric has 
improved the lamps. Compare the litthe metal structures inside 
the lamps. In the early 1954 model, left. the structure is bulky 


and dark. It blocks and absorbs a lot of light. In the new lamp 


it’s slimmer, so it lets more light out. And it’s silver plated, so it 
reflects the light that does hit it. 


The lamp above is only one example. Other G-E mercury 
lamps have been radically improved, too. Yet most types cost 
less than before the improvements were made! To find what 
they can mean to you in dollars and cents, send for the new 
It’s free, just write 
Large Lamp Department, General Electric, Dept.482-BW-10, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


12-page bulletin on G-E mercury lamps 
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“We think it is a time to tread warily.” 


“\t’s business as usual, and the usual is 


mighty good.” 


“We are geared to an expansion pro- 
gram that’s already behind demand.” 


“We feel that this isn’t a one-man gov- 
ernment—or a one-man prosperity.” 


“There is no immediate fright . . . things 
are on too strong a footing.” 


“All we hear is ‘When can we get deliv- 
ery?’” 
al 


..@ very, very delicate situation... 


“If there is a radical change in Washing- 


ton, we're apprehensive of what might hap- 
pen.” 


“Something has been lost that the people 
maybe didn't know they had—confidence in 
the integrity of government. Those who 
think about it are bound to analyze this on 
the downside.” 


“With a Republican Administration, we 
are likely to have no less inflation. . . . But 
a Democratic inflation may be designed to 
help labor and the farmers, and the effects 
may be harmful to business.” 


“There’s a cavtion at the conference table 
that was not there before.” 


/ 


‘., . a definite air of uncertainty in busi- 
ness circles... .” 


Business Takes Sober Second Look 


There's 


The quotations above are a fair 
sample of the things that businessmen 
were telling each other—and saying to 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters—this week. 

They reflect a taz reaching and sig- 
nificant change in the atmosphere—a 
change that began with dramatic sud- 
denness three weeks ago when the world 
learned of Pres. Eisenhower's heart at- 
tack (page 37). The change sheared 
complacency from the business com- 
munity, jolted the effervescent confi- 
dence that had been the prevailing mood 
ot the country through the summer and 
early fall 

Now from Boston to San Diego, the 
note among businessmen is still one of 
confidence, but a confidence marked 
by restraint and sober caution—marked 
also by a recognition of the fact that 
the economic indicators no longer point 
unanimously upward. 

There’s no doubt that much of the 
inflationary threat has gone from the 
cconomy. All through the U.S.—in the 


high councils of government, among . 


bankers, among businessmen—people 
are reappraising the outlook. U.S. 
Treasury officials this week were still 
warning against inflation, but in other 
agencies, in the money market, and in 
business, the experts are alert for signs 
that the momentum of the economy is 
slackening. 

¢ Composite View—nusin rss WEEK'S re- 
porters, in sounding out businessmen 
and probing the economics underlying 
their opinions, put together a picture 


that suggests 
¢ The economy is operating at 


a very high level—and is delicately 
poised. It’s so high that, as Chmn. 
Arthur Burns of the President’s Coun 
cil of Economic Advisers said this week, 
“neither the threat of inflation nor 
of recession can be far distant.” It’s 
so delicately balanced that the deci 
sions to be made in Washington (page 
26) will be more crucial than ever be- 
fore. 


a good deal of split 
thinking within the minds of individ 
uals. Many businessmen protest that 
they are too busy to worry. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Index of Industrial Pro 
duction is at its postwar high; stecl 
mills set production records in Septem 
ber. Yet these same men are upset by 
the slump in the stock market, which 
has shaved $17-billion off the values of 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone, Investors who had been 
counting on five years of Eisenhower's 
moderate, business-oriented policies 
have had a huge uncertainty thrown 
into their calculations. As they see it, 
could continue very good 
through 1960, but they cannot be sure 
that cither business or investors will 
have the favorable climate that seemed 
certain a month ago 

¢ Economists have their eyes on 
the sensitive statistical indicators (pages 
26 and 27) that have called turns in 
gencral business before. Some of the 


business 
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indicators have turned down, which 
may portend a change in the general 
business cycle in mid-1956, 

* Business Props—In general, business- 
men are inclined to take their cue 
from their own order boards rather 
than from Wall Street. Several times 
since World War Il the stock market 
and business have gone separate ways. 
lor example, the stock tn dropped 
precipitately in 1946—jast as business 
was starting a rapid and steady three- 
sear rise. That's why many business- 
men have come to discount the stock 
market us a forecaster. In addition, 
businessmen right now are feeling the 
impact of three basic strengths in the 
cconomy: 

* Businessmen’s own plans for in 
vesting m new plants and equipment 
are at a record level—and rising. ‘There's 
every indication they will contmue to 
rise, despite the shock to confidence. 
HUSINESS WrEK'S survey this week un- 
derlines that point. By preliminary in- 
dications, investment will rise more 
next year than at any time since the 
upward whoosh that came with war in 
Korea. 

¢ Investment in public facilities— 
everything from schools to airports—is 
slated to rise steadily 

¢ Customers continue to rush the 
retail counters. Department stores sales 
recently were 15% ahead of a vear ago. 
This buying power, supported by wage 
increases, promises to hold up and even 
gain. 

All this is translated back to business 
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in surging new orders. In a wide range 
of industries—from es to tin cans— 


it has brought production men bump- 
ing up against ceilings on their capacity. 
It has worked a near-miracle for the 
auto industry, clearing out what had 
looked like a massive carryover of 1955 
models and promising continued high 
production throughout the winter 
months. 


1. Question Marks 


But in the reappraisal that has fol- 
lowed Eisenhower's heart attack, busi- 
ness has found some question marks in 
areas where it saw none before: 

While many businessmen still feel 
their inventories are low, business as a 
whole is now adding to its inventorics 
at the rate of perhaps $5-billion a year. 
That is a powerful propelling force be- 
hind the boom. But it is one that’s 
geared closely to sales. Any slippage in 
sales would make inventories a drag, 
jather than a strength, behind the 
cconomy, 

The customers, too, have been buy- 
ing autos and applianacs at phenomenal 
rates—but only because thev've been 
running imto debt at a phenomenal 
rate. Lately, instaliment debt has 
gained at the rate of $680-million a 
month, 

And mortgage money has become 
tight. The Federal Reserve Board and 
other agencies tightened housing credit 
carlier this vear when the boem seemed 
to be getting out of hand. Now many 


builders and others (pages 17 and 
200) think the tourniquet may be too 
tight. 
¢ What It Means—It’s in weighing 
these factors that the men in economic 
councils in government, the directors 
meeting in board rooms, and the inves- 
tors in Wall Street find that they 
disagree as to where the road leads 
from here. 

And that’s why the policy makers are 
keeping a watchful cye on the statis- 
tical signals. 


ll. Getting the Answers 


Two outstanding scts of indicators 
(BW-Sep.24'55,p90—special report on 
Business Forecasting) are those of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and Ashley Wright of the Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.). 

The charts above show 12 of the key 
indicators used by the National Bureau 
and Wright. At this point, they are 
giving off blinking yellow lights. 
¢ Varying Factors—Gcoffrey Moore of 
the National Bureau follows 21 indi- 
cators divided into groups that lead, 
parallel, or follow movements of the 
general business cycle. The eight lead- 
ing indicators have been sliding down; 
the eight ronghly parallel series have 
leveled; the five lagging indicators are 
still rising, 

Roughh similar performances by the 
National Bureau indicators in 1949 and 
1953 signaled modest downturns in 
general business. 
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Jersey Standard uses 40 indicators 
selected as consistent bellwethers of the 
emg business cycle. Enough of them 


ave turned down—particularly stocks of 
newsprint, municipal bonds, high-grade 
industrial bonds, and contracts for resi- 
dential construction—to suggest a turn- 
ing point in general business six to nine 
months ahead. 

These turn-spotting techniques are 
admittedly imperfect. It’s hard to say 
what causes a jiggle in any of the in- 
dicators. And the indicators can’t make 
any allowance for future events and de- 
cisions—such as cuts in taxes. Now, with 
the U.S. economy poised at record 
levels, decisions in Washington can 
have a decisive bearing on which way 
we go. 


lil. Congress and Confidence 


years are not 
contrived to soothe a businessman's 
nerves or to increase his confidence. 
The next 12 months will demonstrate 
this as painfully as any campaign in 
recent memory, besides providing some 
special worries stemming from Eisen- 
hower’s illness. 
¢ Democratic Assault—Some things are 
already certain. Democrats in Congress 
are preparing an assault on Administra- 
tion policies along these lines: 

¢ They will try to turn the Ad- 
ministration’s pro-business tax policy 
upside-down. eaten is not likely to 
get any direct assistance if taxes are cut 
next year; it may even lose the incen- 


Presidentia] election 
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tives to investment that were written 
into the 1954 Revenue Act at Eisen- 
hower's insistence. 

¢ They will step up their attacks 
on a dozen other Administration policies 
—from defense spending to housing and 
antitrust. 

¢ The issue of businessman influ- 
ence in the Administration will be 
pumped up for all it’s worth, in an ef- 
fort to show favoritism to big corpora- 
tions as against small business. 
¢ Guessing Game—The problem for 
business executives is more difficult than 
merely guessing which party will win— 
difficult as that always is. Management 
must also decide which part of the 
coming turmoil is empty political ges- 
turing and which part of it may change 
the business climate of the next few 
years. 

Here are basic guidelines to keep in 
mind 

First, Congress is still controlled by 
the same conservative coalition that has 
ruled it, by and large, for the last 15 
years. Democratic tice are mostly 
Southerners, with little taste now for 
New Dealish reforms. 

Second, times are too good for an 
all-out anti-business campaign to pay 
off at the polls. Responsible Democrats 
in Congress know this and will use 
it to keep the firebrands under con- 
trol. 

Third, the Democratic majority in 
both House and Senate is fazor-thin; 
Republicans in Congress backed up by 
Eisenhower, if he gradually takes over 


active leadership again, will be more 
than a match for Democratic policy- 
makers on many key issues, 


IV. Taxes 


The House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee starts tax legislation on its way 
through Congress, but the single most 
powerful voice next year will be that 
of Sen. Walter George of Georgia. 

He favors a dual cut~one by increas- 
ing personal exemptions from $600 to 
»cthaps $700, another by reducing rates, 
le has discouraged any talk of cutting 
the corporation income tax below the 
existing 52%. 

The House may well vote a more 
extreme tax reduction than any that 
George and his fellow conservatives in 
the Senate will accept, but George's 
views are likely to prevail. 
¢ Fast Write-Offs—The real question is 
what George and his followers will say 
about provisions of the 1954 act de- 
signed to stimulate business growth. 
Quick write-offs of new investments and 
special benefits for dividend income will 
come under heavy attack from some 
Democrats. The best guess is that 
George will favor keeping them in the 
tax law 


V. Spending 


The heaviest shooting is likely to 
come in a wide —_— of issues involving 
spending. This will involve the Demo- 


crats in considerable embarrassment, 
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however. They are preparing a heavy 
attack on the Administration’s failure to 
balance the budget; they will compare 
Kisenhower unfavorably with Truman. 
But on most issues next year, they will 
wind up on the spending side: 

Defense. Democrats retuming from 
junkets abroad are stressing their sus 
picions of Russian peace talk. This 
will lead to sharp — of Ad- 
ministration spending levels for arms 

Power, There will be a lot of oratori- 

| hammering at the Administra- 
tion's porenie J principle. Actually, 
though, the Democrats will do most of 
their power electioneering next year on 
two timeworn issues—Hell’s Canyon and 
Dixon-Yates. They will try to block 
privat development of Hell's Canyon, 
and they will continue to cry “undue 
nfluence’” in regard to Dixon-Yates. 

Farm price supports. Democrats still 
insist they will try to restore rigid price 
upports at 90% of parity. If they do, 
this will increase federal outlays. A 
10% bill has already passed the House; 
it never came to a vote in the Senate, 
however, and its reception there is still 
highly doubtful. 

The prospect for tax cuts on one 
hand, for nsing expenditures on the 
other, adds up to an inflationary federal 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
next July. For businessmen who keep 
m eye on the long-+tun fiscal picture, 
this will be disturbing in itself. For the 
immediate business picture, it’s likely to 
be stimulating on two counts: Consum- 
ers will have more money to spend, and 
the purchase of goods and services by 
the government will tend to rise 


Vi. Credit Policy 


Since last spring, the Federal Re 
System has been putting more 
ind more pressure on the credit brakes, 
trying to keep the business boom from 
running away and becoming an out-and- 
out inflation. Now that the mood of 
business has changed, the Fed will have 
to decide whether the time has come 
to swing back to a neutral policy (page 
’00). If it does decide to take its foot 
off the brakes, business will feel the ef.- 
fects almost at once. Credit today is 
tight enough to count as one of the 
main restraints on some lines, especially 
housing 

Whether the Fed will have the sup 
port of the Treasury in this sort of flexi- 
ble policy is still an open question, At 
the moment, Treasury officials still see 
no reason for casing up on credit. In 
their eves, inflation remains the real 


vCTVE 


danger 

Che Fed, however, is an independent 
wency. And it is charged with keep 
ing its own finger on the economic 
pulse, If it thinks the time to relax has 
come, it can go ahead no matter what 
the Treasury thinks 
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History Is Plunging 


@ In North Africa, the sands may be running out 
for France. Nationalism is tightening its hold on Morocco 


and Algeria. 


@ What happens now depends on whether—and 
how fast—the French can convert from a colonial empire to 


a commonwealth. 


Unless the French catch up soon, 
history could reduce the country to a 
third-rate power in a few short years. 

Across the Mediterranean in Morocco 
and Algeria, nationalism is building up 
such a head of steam that France s 
being driven into a comer, where it 
faces the prospect of another Indo- 
China unless it quickly turns its 19th 
Century colonial empire into a 20th 
Century commonwealth. 

But in Paris, you find party politics 
as usual, under a constitutional system 
that almost automatically reduces the 
power of any French government to a 
minimum, regardless of how strong the 
Premier may be. 
¢ Crisis—There in a nutshell is the 
cxplanation of the political crisis that 
threatened to topple the nght-of-center 
Faure government last weekend and 
still could bring his downfall at almost 
any time. Whatever happens to Faure 

md he could be ousted over his up- 
coming budget as easily as over North 
Africa—the crisis atmosphere will last at 
Icast until the election next June. Mean- 
while there are again signs of a wage- 
price inflation in France and of weak- 
ness in the franc. 

Add it up and you have another 
chapter in the story of France's postwar 
ate BO At the worst, this story 
might end at one extreme with a mili- 
tary coup or at the other with a popular 
front government in which the Com- 
uiunists would play an important role, 
What's more likely, though, is a shift 
after next year's clections, to a left-of- 
center coalition led by ex-premicr 
Mendes-France. One of its big goals 
would be a new deal for North Africa. 
¢ Critical Year—Much will depend on 
how France makes out this year in its 
race against history in North Africa. 
The vote in the National Assembly iast 
weekend, which saved Faure’s govern- 
ment, has encouraged Washington and 
London. It seemed to indicate that a 
majority of French opinion favors a 
North African solution that would keep 
the area tied to France on some federal 
basis. But approval was given only for 
Faure’s intention to negotiate an agree 
ment in Morocco, not for a specific 
plan that granted this protectorate 
some real home rule 


What's more, you can overrate the 
significance of the vote. The fact is 
that two groups outside the govern- 
ment saved Faure, the Socialists and 
the Radical followers of Mendes-France 
~and both had their eye on next year's 
clection as much as anything. In order 
to build a pre-election position, they 
wanted to avoid joining the rightwing 
Gaullists and independents; when the 
right-wingers deserted Faure, the Social- 
ists and Radicals joined him tempo 
rarily. 


1. What's at Stake 


No one in France underestimates the 
importance of North Africa to the 
French nation. Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia provide France with a huge 
protected market and vast untapped 
mincral resources. Even today, the 
markets of North Africa sustain the 
French textile industry and, to a lesser 
extent, the auto industry. Nothing 
could better suit the book of a pro- 
tectionist-minded country like France. 

To the south of the three Arab 
countries lies a much larger domain— 
French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, and several other tropical 
colonies. This area would be hard to 
hold if France’s North African bastion 
were lost. 
¢ Which Way—If France could build 
this whole African empire into a mod- 
erm commonwealth, it could count itself 
as a union of 100-million, able to hold 
its own with Britain and Germany, if 
not with the U.S. and the U.SS.R. 
But if the whole edifice should topple, 
France could be reduced to an over- 
sized Holland—and im the process could 
go through one of the worst convulsions 
im its history. 

If the stake in North Africa is high, 
so is the danger. France has close to 
200,000 troops in the area now, about 
three times the number it normally 
has kept on duty there. But this seems 
only to fan the Nationalist flames. 

In Morocco, terrorism is reaching 
fever pitch. Recently one of the biggest 
shesmhate plants was blown up. Tele- 
hone lines are continually cut. No 
French resident is safe in the country- 
side without armed protection, or in 
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Ahead Too Fast for France 


city streets at night. What's more, the 
terrorists are beginning to recruit mor 
and more of the middle class, 
discouraged by 


native 
as this group becomes 
French reluctance to grant reforms 
This group is already engaging in a 
boycott against French goods. 


ll. Force—or Concessions? 


been divided on 
situation, and not 
The split reached 


have 
this 
lines 
right into Faure’s cabinet and led him 
to drop four Gaullist members. Wors¢ 
still, :t has led to obstruction of gov 
ernment plans by top French military 
Most French generals, from 
Juin on down, think that 
is the only answer. And they hav« 
backing from a majority of the 
colonists and some French civilian off 
cials in North Africa 

But the fact is that the French peopk 
have no stomach for a solution by force 
baure trying to 
maneuver kis way through this situa 
tion by tossing out Sultan Arafa and 
replacing him with a “throne council.” 
But clearly cither Faure or a successor 
will have to make a solid offer of au 
tonomy in domestic affairs if things 
iren't to get worse in Morocco. 
* Neighboring Problem—In Algeria, a 
“department” of France, nationalism 
hasn't reached the fever pitch of 
Morocco. But terrorism is on the in 
crease there, Since Algeria is kk 


Frenchmen 
how to 
just on party 


meet 


brass 
Niarshal 
for 
had 


Premier has been 


too 
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gally a part of France a different politi 
cal solution is required. Until recently 
there was talk in Paris of ultimate inte- 
gration with France, But it is realized 
now that this wouldn't make sense 
cither politicaily or economically. So 
the talk now is of some form of federal 
structure that would satisfy Algerian 
political ambitions and still keep the 
tied militarily 
cally with France 

But the that Paris will 
also have to offer some kind of cconomi« 
Algeria—to raise the 
living standards of the nine-tenths of 
the population who live at 
It will be 
lrench government to get the French 
taxpayer to better 


obse rvc’rs 


country and economi 


chances are 
aid program to 
bare sub 
sistence levels hard for any 
finance economn« 
Algerians. Some 


think a big part of the burden may be 
shifted to Uncle Sam 


ment for 


iil. Time Runs Out 


Will France wait too long—as it did 
in Svria, Lebanon, Indo-China? 
That partly on whether 
Frenchmen have learned a lesson from 
And it depend 
significance of certain 
differences in the North African situa 
tion: (1) North Africa is 
graphically and casier to defend, when 
force has to be used; (2) French opinion 
is more attuned with the mood in 
North Africa than it was in the cas 
of Indo-China real 


and 
depends 


the course of histor 
partly on the 


( loser geo 


ind (3) there is a 


€ ann™e"" 
aa 
ao + =~ 
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as 


economic interdependence that didn't 
exist in the other cases. 
¢ Political Poser—That still leaves the 
problem of the French political system 
whether an Assembly majority can be 
found for the decisions that must be 
made soon in North Africa. It may be 
that Faure will start a settlement proc 
css in Morocco—and then be pushed 
out of office by combination of 
rightists, who want his scalp for push 
ing North African reform, and of So 
cialists who don’t agree with his eco 
policy. In short, Faure might 
have to pay with his job if he took a 
forward-looking step in Morocco, That's 
what happened to Mendes-France just 
ifter he had laid the groundwork for a 
settlement in that Faure 
eventually carried out 

If Vaure manages to stay in office 
long cnough to start reforms, there's a 
reasonable chance that a successor gov 
ernment could at least keep the lid on 
North Africa until June. when 
the Vrench elections are to be held 
That would put the problem of catching 
up with history in North Africa up to 
the French people, not just the poli 


SOTHIC 


THOT 


l unisia—one 


next 


ticians 

If the French voters decide on a 
commonwealth type of solution 
will see a left-of-center government in 
France—a coalition of Socialists, Popu 
lar Republicans, Radicals, and perhaps 
some ex-Gaullists, a government led 
probably by Mendes-France. Onls 
these parties are thinking in such terms 


you 
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Red Housing Men Sni 





RUSSIAN VISTTORS wanted to know how the lumber is cut, what goes into the plaster, 


how is plumbing delivered. 


ne Russians pictured above, part 
of an official 10-man delegation of 
Russian housing headed by 


|. K. Kozuilia, minister of urban and 
ural construction, are off on 


bigwigs 


A 26 dav, 


| 3-city, tour of the U.S. The fast trip 
vill whisk the group of 10 eli 
uch contrasting cities as Boston and 
tlouston, New York, Fort Wayne, 


Chicago, and San Francisco 


In Boston last week, making their 
first maim stop after greetings in 
Washington, they smiled occasionally 
md courteously, They acted nencha 


lant and unimpressed. But like the 


rroup above, they all fired constant 
juestions about microscopic details 
too notes on wocket-sized — pads 


ind recorded what they saw with U.S 
bought cameras 

* Persistent—They had quick 
criticism of U.S. methods ready, too 
But there was no question that they 
were after every scrap of information 
that would help them meet Russia's 


SOTHIC 
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critical housing problem. They wanted 
amples and ideas to take home 

Thev stuffed briefcases with 
tion, shingles, metal stripping 
persistently 


insula 
Uhevy 
blueprints, of 
dered catalogs—and even kitchen appli 
They had their ideas on 
what they wanted to see, and at least 
twice disrupted their hosts’ schedule 
in order to see it. At one spot, part 
of the delegation slipped away to talk 
to professors at MIT's School of Archi 
tecture and its hydrodynamics lab. And 
their interest in construction in process 
rather than occupied homes caused the 
second dav's onginal schedule to be 
junked 

The sponsors—the National Assn. of 
Home Builders and Boston's Rental 
Housing Assn.—had planned the tour 
around existing housing. At the first 
stops—a ranch house, a Cape-Codder, a 
prefab—the Russians probed the homes 
with surmecal precision. With poker 
faces, thev examined wallpapers, bath 


requested 


ances own 





ff, But Write 


room fixtures, door and window frames 
—and asked for blueprints. 

Then, as the packed buses rolled 
along, the Russians gawked at unfin- 
ished shells of new supermarkets and 
schools, indicated they wanted to ex- 
amine the construction under way. The 
second day they picked their own sights 
—a South Boston school and a wing of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
both now under construction. 

* Questioning—It was reported that 
the Russians practically fought among 
themselves as to who would get the 
cushy, informative U.S. housing tour. 
But the members of the delegation— 
which included Russia’s top men in 
architecture, school and housing con 
struction, sanitation, and materials— 
showed from the start they were more 
interested in information than pleasure. 

At a Braintree housing development, 
the Reds wanted to know if the wood 
frames were factory-cut or site-cut. They 
asked how plumbing fixtures were de- 
livered. They watched a worker lay 
linoleum, photographed his methods 
At another development, Kozuilia bub- 
bled with enthusiasm over a combina- 
tion screen and storm window. imme- 
diately asked, Hlow much?” 
ordered one for $27. Inside the 
he ordered an accordion-type sliding 
door. 

Several Russians cornered a plasterer, 
demanded details of the mix he used. 
They got so excited, pressing tor infor 
mation while stirring the plaster with 
a shovel, that two of them splattered 
plaster on their baggy, Sovict-tailored 
pants 
¢ Brass Bands—Except for a demon- 
stration by Latvian DPs when the dele- 
gation arrived at Boston’s Logan air- 
port, the reception was fairly friendly. 
But there were some noticeably undip- 
lomatic moments. At various stopovers, 
workmen wwav from the dele 
gation, sometimes disappearing entirely 
One bricklaver, with a look to match 
his words, growled: “Like the Japanese 
I'hev want to see how we do it. Then 
they turn on us.” Architects and con 
tractors at sites along the route acted 
indifferent, rarely bothered to ask the 
Russians about their techniques 

At MIT the Russians were intensely 
interested in exchanging information, 
brought along 13 new Russian books as 
a gift. But the MIT professors seemed 


and 
hy yuse 


turned 


bored with what the Russians were 
ready to tell them about Soviet tech 
niques. The Reds said they had di 


gested most U.S. textbooks and mono- 
graphs, asked whether Americans had 
done the same with the Russian litera 
ture. One professor replied, “We re 
ceive vour publications, but we don't 
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It All Down 


Heavy briefcases and rickety stairs didn't 
stop inspection of attics. 


bother to translate them.” At a recep- 
tion the last night in Boston, two of 
the top Russians privately protested 
that nobody at MIT took their visit 
very seriously. 

¢ Disagreements—The delegates had 
criticism of U.S. methods 
though these at times involved them 
in arguments with each other. 

At one stop, the Russians watched 
workmen pouring concrete into wooden 
forms to make front steps for a housc 
lV’. A. Shevelev, senior scientific re 
searcher of the VODGEO construction 
institute, argued that prefab construc 
tion would be the rational way of mak 
much cheaper, too 


chief of ofhice, Mos 


SOTHIC 


ing steps, and 
V. S. Timofevevy, 


Movie cameras pointed at carpenters, plas- 
terers, linoleum-layers. 
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cow board of construction, snapped 
back that sometimes pouring cement 
on the spot is better than precasting 
in a factory. 

¢ Potshots—Though Kozuilia pointedly 
announced that the delegation would 
make no final judgments on U.S. con 
struction till the tour was over, he 
wasn't above a few potshots. 

He had been arguing through the 
trip that buildings, as in Russia, should 
not only be useful but also monu- 
mental, as a lasting tribute te their 
builders. But in examining plans for 
a hospital wing, he was startled at the 
high safety factor—five times the 
strength required for normal use. “In 
Russia,” he said, “the safety cocfiicient 
is seldom more than two. Do they 
think in America that a bird on the 
roof is going to hurt the building?” 
Americans retorted that a building is 
more likely to be monumental with a 
coefficient of five than of two. Kozuilia 
came back sarcastically, “An architect 
can sleep safely with a coefficient of 
five?” 

When the delegates saw roller paint 
ing, they were indifferent. This, they 
said, was nothing new. Neither was 
spray painting. But they closely exam 
ined the design of the nozzle and 
regulator controlling the spray. And they 
carefully wrote down, over and 
again, names of suppliers of specify 
materials and tools, hinting they might 
be in the market for substantial 
purchases. 
¢ Needs at Home—This serious in 
terest was 2 long way from pretens« 
The housing shortage in Russia today 
is more than a social problem 
become a real 
bottleneck. Premier Bulganin stressed 
that factor recently told a 
Sovict managerial group that lack of 
idequate housing was chiefly respon 
sible for the big labor turnover in So 
viet industry (BW—Oct.1'55,p116) 

After World War | and Russia’ 
civil war, per capita housing space in 
the cities had shrunk to 60 sq, ft. by 
1928 Stalin’s drive 
made things worse—by 1940 the figure 
had dropped to about 40 sq. ft.—that’s 
a space 4 ft. by 10 ft. for each person 
to eat, sleep, and live in The 
building during the past decade has 
barely made good the destruction of 
World War Il Lack of adequate 
transportation facilities in Russian cities 
intensifies the problem by 
urban concentration 
¢ Cat Out of Bag—Although the Rus 
sians frequently boasted of their own 
developments—notably _ the 
they're putting on to increasc 
production of precast concrete shapes 
for mass building—their cagerness to 
crib American ideas frequently brought 
their own deficiencies into the open 

You could tell they'd had little ex 


over 


In many 


cities, it has economic 


when he 


industrialization 


heavy 


increasing 


mtensive 
drive 





A sample screen-storm window combination 
was bought on the spot for $27, 


perience with air conditioning. ‘They 
cven admitted that in Russia there ar 
no single-room air conditioners; and in 
MIT's slick new Kresge auditorium, 
their main interest was the air ducts 
in the cciling. At Braintree, Russian 
lack of electricity popped up. ‘They 
asked about the economics of electricity 
vs. gas for appliances, later admitted 
clectric appliances in Russia are rar 
because of inadequate supply of current 
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Russians dashed off sketches of their own 


methods too—here an apartment building, 


More telling wer non-tech 
nical admissions in off-moments 

¢ A full third of Russia’s construc- 
tion labor force is ‘‘green,” just out of 
apprentice school~and young men 
drafted quickly into the army, away 
from work, return 
to it 

¢ Construction 


sons 


onstruction rarely 


labor in Russia 
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They came to learn—but didn't hesitate to 
expound their own doctrines. 


in contrast to the U.S.. is 
f the pay 


at the bottom 
Kven a 25% wage 
workers last 

As a result, 


SC ak 
construction 
\ugust didn't help much.) 
there ternhe pressure within Russia 
to find skilled workers, “Your strength 

in skilled labor,” one of the Russians 
nid 
* Soviet Home Building—The Soviets 
ie Concentrating on multiple dwelling 
units—all state-owned—but apparently 
to help alleviate the shortages, Russia 
is now encouraging individual construc- 
tion of one-family homes 

\ccording to the visiting experts, a 
Soviet citizen can build his own home 


imcrease fo 


cither from his personal savings or a 

loan (maximum 10,000 
interest, 10 vears to 
the individual applies to his local hous 
ing authority 


loan, For a 
ruble 2% pay), 
“The authority examines 
his credit,” one Russian explains, “some 
America Does the author 
ity refuse loans? Seldom,” savs the 
Russian, but adds that it might tell 


what as in 





Blueprints were requested everywhere—for 


free or for cash 
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people in a high-income bracket to use 

their own money 
To get land, he adds further 
must pay an additional rent on top of 
mortgage payments, because “the stat 
i the land, so it’s just like your 


you 


owns a 
taxes on property Even then there's 
no organized private-home building. A 
family wanting its builds 
it itself, maybe with the help of friends 
¢ Big Push—But the big push, the 
Russian visitors said, is on big multiple 
family apartments, most of them to be 
mass-produced out of precast concrete 
They plan to build about 230 plants, 
scattered around the country, to make 
the precast shapes and slabs, do as 
much factory assembly as possible 

Vor their mass production, the Reds 
have established so-called ‘construction 
trusts.” On a given block of flats, for 
cxample, a basement-trust does 
next site, and is fol- 
lowed by the “wall-trust,”” and others in 
succession “The trend is toward 
specialization of manufacture,” de 
clared one visitor 

Although workers are no longer re- 
quired to live in housing directly con- 
nected with their place of employment, 
the Russians noted, few workers want 
out of the cities. Since city 
space is at a premium, massive vertical 
housing is almost mandatory. 
* Hot and Cold—Although the inquisi- 
tive delegation includes heating and san- 


own home 


its job, 
moves on to the 


to move 


itation experts, the Russians claim that . 


all their new construction has adequate 
plumbing and central heating. Large 
apartment houses have their own heat- 
ing systems—smaller ones tap city power 
and heating plants, they say. 

But though they tended to sniff at 
American heating units, the Russians 
indicated that heating is still a problem 
it home. At one Russian 
praised the design, but when told that 


house, I 


the house was designed for temperatures 
20F,, insisted that in Russia 
“it would be suitable only for the 
Crimea or Caucasus.” At another house, 


‘ low is 


delegate cxamining the attic bent 
down to feel the insulating mate 
rial, stuffed a piece of it in his side 


pocket 
* Sobersided—Compared with the re- 
cent farm delegation, the Russian con- 
specialists 
humorous nor so boisterous 


neither so 

l'vening 
The 
first night there was but one toast with 
vodka that the delegates had brought 


struction were 


receptions did not swim in vodka 


with them. Nor were thev overly anx- 
ious to talk awav from the technical 
range 


When one 


Cape-Cod house as 


delegate referred to a 
something like a 


Russian’s summer home.” he was asked 


how workers could live in the city dur 
ing the winter, move to the country 
during the summer. His answer: “Why 


torture me with questions! 








Presentation of Russian technical books to 
MIT met with affable response. 





Samples of materials were grabbed and 


pocketed everywhere. 


Even on the homeward-bound bus, the con- 
stant note-taking continued. 
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Independent Businessmen 
Write Sinclair Success Story 


The service they render in cities, towns, and on the 
highways is indispensable to American motorists . . . 
and the success of their business enterprise is indis- 
pensable to the petroleum supplier. 

Sinclair Refining Company markets its products 
through independent dealers, who conduct their busi- 
ness like any other merchant in your community. To 
help them operate more profitably, Sinclair maintains 
a continuing Dealer Aid Program, one which leads 
the petroleum industry in comprehensive dealer sales 
help. 

This program has been a major factor in bringing a 
greater number of competent dealers to the Sinclair 
franchise. It has also promoted greater service sta- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 





FIFTH AVENUE 


tion sales volume of Sinclair's branded products, 
which set new records in 1954. 

In every one of the last fiwe years, Sinclair has in- 
creased its share of the Nation's total gasoline volume 
sold through dealer stations. 


Great credit for Sinclair's marketing success goes to 
the thousands of independent businessmen who serve 


an important function in the oil industry . . . and in 
our American economy. 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





New Atomic Energy Commissioner is 
Harold Vance, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Studcbaker-Packard. 
Vance is an old hand in Washington. 
In 1953, he refused the job of Director 
of Defense Mobilization, since then has 
served ODM as a part-time consultant. 


More gas for the Midwest will be on 
tap if the Federal Power Commission 
©.K.’s twin applications filed by Ten- 
nessce Gas Transmission Co. and its 
new associate, Midwestern Gas Trans- 
mission Co. Midwestern wants (1) to 
build a 1,112-mile pipeline to bring 
Texas-Louisiana natural gas from Ten- 
nessee to Minnesota, and (2) to import 
200-nillion cu. ft. of gas per day from 
Canada (BW—Aug.20°55,p36). At the 
same time Tennessee Gas applied for 
massive expansions of its related facili- 
ties, 
7 


U.S.snade jet transports are getting 
closer to actual commercial service. At 
midweek there were strong rumors that 
Boeing Airplane Co. would sign the 
first sales contract for the new craft 
with an unnamed airline, probably 
United. 
> 


Economic indicators from government 

® sources: Personal income in August 
give myse dropped very slightly from July, to 

a $305-billion annual rate, but was 

° e 6% above August, 1954. The July-to- 
August drop was blamed on a_ book- 

a little extra vacation keeping adjustment in federal pavrolls; 
non-governmental personal income was 


, up. .. . September spending for new 
- every time | travel by Pullman! “I fig- construction passed $4-billion for the 


ure a good night's sleep is a smart idea both for , N) - first time in history, 9% above the 
me and for my company. The next day I'm that vear-before month E.nd-of-August 
much better prepared for my job... tension : : i. inventories held by businessmen were 
eased ,, , relaxed, refreshed! That Pullman ticket “a ; ; $78.9-billion, a rise of $2.3-billion above 
represents an investment in rest that never fails <a the 1954 date. 
to pay off in results!" ~s e 
* * ¢ @ Canada’s sixth and ninth banks will 
merge on Nov. 1, if stockholders ap- 
Think what you save yourself when you travel  teke @ Pullmen vecetion tonight! prove. Finance Minister Walter F. 
by Pullman! You save long hours of battle with Enjoy undisturbed peace, quiet, air- Harris this week O.K.’d the marriage 
5 : conditioned comfort! It's America’s . M pa 3 
highway traffic... weary hours of anxiety over _ finest, safest, most comfortable, and of the Imperial Bank of Canada ($772- 
weather delays. On a Pullman there is peace, %Pendable form of travel! million assets, 259 branches} and Bar- 
comfort, security, Pleasant companionship . . . clays Bank (Canada) ($40-million as- 
or cherished privacy. Fine foods of your choice, sets, seven branches) 
Your favorite refreshment. Then to sleep. while _ 3 ° 
you speed through the night to your d<stination, " ’ World output of rubber, both natural 
Make your next trip a “little extra vacation” — f ' and synthetic, topped consumption in 
with travel by Pullman! August. For the month, natural pro- 
duction was 165,000 tons, consumption 
was 142,500 tons; synthetic production 


You're safe and sure when you was reported at 92,500 tons, consump- 
itt this tevey ears tania tion at 82,500 tons. But for the first 


travel b ing, hot, freshly-cooked dinner—or cight months of 1955, natural produc 
y your favorite refreshment. Wy to tion was 40,000 tons under consump- 
TEBE TE —_ itu seen in.s kingsize bed. Mave | tion, synthetic production was 25,000 


© 1955, The Pullmen Company your destination, if you wish tons above consumption 
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How to overcome Gravity 


In these days of heavy overhead and tough competition, it takes 
just as much skill to pilot a small business profitably as a 
big one — and maybe more! 


Today, for instance, the thousands of small subcontractors and 
suppliers to the aircraft industry add up to one of the 

biggest manufacturing enterprises in the world — and one of the 
most competitive. To profitably compete in this high-precision 
market calls for plenty of ability and flexibility — and the 

smart operators know this: 


The cost of labor is high, and going higher. As a result, profitable 
operation with today’s competition depends more and more 

on improved techniques for lowering cost and upgrading quality. 
With the cost of money also rising, there will never again be a 


more advantageous time for the replacement of outmoded 
machine tools. 


No other machine tool builder can equal Jones & Lamson’s 
industry-wide experience in reducing costs and increasing 
profits with high velocity metal turning and grinding equipment. 


Ai ips 


ile 


the man who 
needs a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 


c 4 JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes + Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 











TORRINGTON Needle Rollers 
for the ultimate in load capacity at low cost 


High redial cepedity in minimum 
space stems from full comple- 
ment of small-diameter r ’ 
Load zone contains maximum 
number of contact lines. 


~ 
“Oap zor 
carbon chrome steel is Care- 
Wi, fully hardened, ground and 
\\ — lapped to make each Needle 
\\ _ 
~ Ww ' a precision part for long- 
> \\ life performance. 
Clese tolerances on Needle Rollers are eT 
assured by str t quality controls. (A . 
Standard OD nce is 0002” but y 
rollers can be eyes with OD toler- 
ance of .00005." Tolerance on length 
dimension depends on end formation + Aes 
¢ 
= 


Meunted withovt reces between 
hardened shaft and hardened 
housing ( recommended), 
Needle Rollers allow largest pos- 
sible shaft diameters. 





Fine finish contributes to efficient 


anti-friction performance. Needle \\l LZ 
Rollers are usually polished to 4-6 \\\ “ = 
rms, but finishes as fine as 1-3 are Se > 
available on special order. — t\ = i\\ 


Torrington Needle Rollers provide the lowest cost, highest 
capacity anti-friction bearings obtainable. They are manu- 
factured in a complete line to meet SAE and AFBMA 
specifications. Available in the inexpensive spherical end 


’ type or in other end shapes, they provide maximum retain- 


ment and fillet clearances or greater lip retainment. Needle 
Roller standards for material, heat treat, tolerance and 
finish are the highest in the industry. 

Good operating results with Needle Rollers require 
careful design of mating parts furnished by the user. The 
Engineering Department of The Torrington Company, 
with broad experience in applications of Needle Rollers, 
will be glad to give you technical advice on your needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. . South Bend 21, Ind. 


Diatriet offices and distributors in principal cities 
of United States and Canada 





TORRING 


Needle @ Spherical Roller @ Tapered Roller 





Cylindrical Reller e@ Ball @ Needle Rollers 
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The thing that’s lacking is that old feeling of confidence. 

News from Denver is on the reassuring side—prospect that Eisen- 
hower will be back in the White House when Congress meets in January. 

And the government is running smoothly. Day-to-day business is being 
handled (page 158) by the team—the Cabinet and National Security Council. 
And the President now is able to pass on any question that must go to 
Denver. So, nothing of importance is being delayed today. 

But uncertainty about the future is spreading. The change in the politi- 
cal picture is bringing reappraisals of the business outlook. Signs of caution 
are showing among business and government analysts (page 25). 


What seems to be happening: The probability that Eisenhower won't 
run next year is getting wider acceptance. Associates of the President still 
flatly refuse to speculate—say it’s up to Eisenhower, himself. On top of 
the big political question mark raised by the President's illness is the fact 
that the Administration faces a series of business-influencing decisions in 
the next few months. They can be put off for a while, but not much beyond 
the first of the year, when Congress gets back. Here’s a quick run-down of 
the major questions ahead: 


Taxes—The Eisenhower line is that a balanced budget must come ahead 
of tax reductions. The team won’t want to change this, even if it does mean 
letting the Democrats get ahead with tax relief next January. 


The budget—The law requires the President to submit his spending 
schedule for the upcoming fiscal year in January. Usually, it’s a mid-Decem- 
ber decision by the President, after hours and hours of study of recom- 
mendations gathered by the Budget Bureau. 


Farm policy—Republican poiiticians, general'y, want a revision in Ben- 
son’s program to boost farmer income in one way or another. It’s a current 
issue within the Administration and probably will have to be settled by 
the President. 


The hard money policy, aimed at avoiding inflation, falls into another 
category. Eisenhower has driven pretty clear guideposts. He wants the 
government to encourage a high level of business activity but to hold a 
stable price iine. If some relaxation of credit restraints becomes necossary, 
the money managers can make the decision without going to Denver. 


Here’s how the government will be run: 


Domestic decisions largely are up to the Cabinet. The Cabinet isn’t 
originating any new policies—merely carrying out Eisenhower policy. 


The National Security Council, responsible for defense, takes over 
where the Cabinet leaves off. Its field is defense, which takes in foreign 
policy and domestic policy wherever that bears on security. 


Nixon presides over both at their weekly meetings. 


The Big Five in names, until Eisenhower can take over: 


Nixon, the Vice-President—He raps the Cabinet and Council to order. 
In the absence of the President, more and more officials report to him. 
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Treasury Secretary Humphrey—He has long been called Eisenhower’s 
strong man. He’s a favorite with the President. His is a strong personality. 
And, as the money handler, he is drawn in on most decisions and policies. 


State Secretary Dulles—He has the job of keeping the world’s peace. 
And on foreign policy his word is law in the Cabinet and Council. 


Defense Secretary Wilson—-His job as boss of defense also has its 
economic side—government is business’ biggest customer. 


White House Chief of Staff Adams—He can say who and what gets to 
Eisenhower. He’s the real go-between—between Washington and Denver. 
: 


—Oo— 


Whether Eisenhower takes over in January will remain a question for 
another 10 weeks. Facts on his recovery aren’t being withheld. It’s proba- 
bly the first time that you have had a full day-by-day story of the illness 
of any statesman. 


The healing is slow. This has been buried in many news stories, which 
placed the emphasis on the fact that the President is recovering, making 
progress from one day to the next. But doctors use the word “slow.” 


The probable timetable: Eisenhower will be moved within a month or 
five weeks. He will go to his Gettysburg farm, not to the White House. 


Cabinet meetings at Gettysburg this fall are being talked about among 
the team members. The figuring is that these would help with recovery— 
sort of get the President back in the swim. But if they are held, they will 
be well regulated. Discussions will be brief. 


An Eisenhower TV appearance in December or January figures in the 
plans now being made. Whether this goes through or not depends on the 
rate of recovery. But the thinking is that this would give Eisenhower a first- 
hand opportunity to reassure the nation and to state his plans. 


—o— 


Democratic polities are getting more mixed up. 


Note Harriman’s squirming. The New York governor, when it seemed 
sure Eisenhower would head the GOP ticket and win, announced his support 
for Stevenson as the Democrat to run in 1956. The expectation since 
Eisenhower's illness has been that Harriman would back away on this 
(BW—Oct.8'55,p38). Harriman now says he sees no binding commitment. 


Then, there’s Truman. The ex-Democratic President was very hot 
for Stevensen in 1952. Since then, he has reiterated his 1952 position. 
But when he visited Harriman recently, he left things high in the air. 
Even Democratic National Committee officials are baffled. 


—_—e-—_ 


It may be a pressure play on Stevenson. The 1952 standard-bearer was 
a little cool to the Democratic city bosses and the labor leaders. They went 
away from him feeling that maybe they should use the side door. One party 


leader figures the likely net effect of this pressure will be to make Stevenson 
more accessible and more liberal. 


—eo— 


One thing both sides think is sure: Eisenhower will make his own 
decision early. And with the Democratic in-fighting now going on, a new 
GOP candidate, if that’s what it’s to be, will have a running chance. 
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Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies and brakes 


THE BUDD COMPANY 


Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers. 
Advanced engineering and research. A United States Defense resource 


BUDD RDC CUTS A GORDIAN KNOT 


New England's Boston and Maine Railroad had a 
more-than-usually difficult commuter problem. 

Morning trains funneled into North Station, 
Boston, from Fitchburg, from Lowell, from 
Haverhill and Portsmouth and Gloucester. And 
then following trains bottled them in. 

Everything would finally get turned around in 
time for the evening's outbound stampede. But 
meantime the railroad was glutted with idle 
equipment 

Budd's rail diesel car—-RDC—has made it pos- 
sible to change all that. This air-conditioned, 
stainless steel car propels itself in either direction, 
merely by having the engineman take his control 


handles from one end of the car to the other. It 
can, and does, go into North Station and out 
again in five minutes. 

During periods of light traffic RDCs operate 
individually. As traffic builds up, trains of RDCs 
can be assembled. Any number. All controlled 
by one man. 


The Boston and Maine now operates the world's 
largest fleet of RDCs—-64 in all, And it keeps them 
busy. The cars average eleven runs a day. They 
have replaced 67 locomotives and 245 coaches, 
to give New England rail service such as it never 
enjoyed before. Yes—the word is enjoyed. 
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Where the cable car turns — No. 1 Powell Street, San Francisco — Day and Night Branch of Bank of America 


Number ONE...the bank that knows California 


With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


* * * 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 





A famous address —1 Powell 
Street, San Francisco —for years 
the Day and Night Branch of 
Bank of America—the world’s 
number one bank. 

Throughout California you will 
find this bank—560 branches in 
350 communities — meeting every 
local banking need. This unique 


statewide bank serves the out-of- 
state businessman by providing 
him with industrial information... 
sales and market data...collection 
and credit information. 

All reasons why you should make 
this bank your number one choice 
in the West. Your letter will receive 
our prompt attention. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL JTRYS22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMELE FEOCRAL OEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 











In Regions 


Manhattan’s West Side 
In for a Beauty Treatment 


NEW YORK-—For sheer massiveness, it’s going to be 
hard to beat the urban renewal plan that Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner laid out last week. 

Wagner told a visiting House Banking & Appropria- 
tions subcommittee the city has agreed “in principle” on 
a redevelopment program for Manhattan's entire upper 
west side. The exact area would run from 59th Street 
to 125th Street and would stretch between Central Park 
and the Hudson River. Involved would be some of the 
city’s best residences—and some of its worst slums. 

Wagner's plan, which is only in sketch form now, is 
to concentrate private and public rebuilding efforts in 
the area with an eye to saving the good buildings, fixing 
up the ones on the downgrade, and scrapping those 
beyond reclaim. The city would ask that its entire 1955- 
56 federal housing allocation be earmarked for the 
section. On top of this, it would plan to throw in all 
its own funds for nonsubsidized middle income housing. 

The mayor's first step will be to ask the City Planning 
Commission to certify the upper west side as an urban 
renewal area. This has to be done before the federal 
government can open the door to any of the benefits 
available under Title I of the National Housing Act. 
Although the plan is sure to face many obstacles, one 
thing about it was certain this week: By concentrating 
on a specific area, it had caught New York's imagination 
as scattered redevelopment plans never had. 


Small Ohio Community 
Cops an $85-Million Plant 


AKRON—The little town of Macedonia, Ohio (pop. 
1,200) walked off last week with what will be one of the 
biggest metal stamping plants in the world, Chrysler 
Corp. will build it, and when it reaches capacity opera- 
tions in 1957 it will take about 3,500 people from the 
area to run it. 

Chrysler had been looking for a site in the Cleveland- 
Akron-Youngstown area for nearly three months. Its 
aim was to get as close as possible to the big steel 
production centers. In picking Macedonia, which is 
about 15 miles north of Akron, it got a 300-acre tract, 
already zoned for industry, and land close to both the 
Pennsylvania RR and the new Ohio Turnpike. 

The company’s choice of the site is the frst big stride 
for the area development committee that was organized 
last November to promote industrial growth in the three- 
county area around Akron. Actually, Chrysler had 
seemed all set to put the $85-million plant into 
Brookiyn, a Cleveland suburb. But Brooklyn apparently 
lost out because it couldn't put through necessary 
rezoning in less than 60 days. On top of this, Chrysler 
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officials reportedly were peeved at Brooklyn’s mayor, 
who announced prematurely that the deal was set. 

Although Macedonia now seems to be the final choice, 
two things still have to be settled—water and sewage 
disposal and test borings on the land. Chrysler feels 
that neither of them will hold up the building. 


Toll Bridge’s Success Story 
Kicks Up a Two-State Fuss 


TRENTON—The governors of New Jersey and 
Delaware last week named an eight-man committee to 
try to settle a bi-state fuss over Delaware's Memorial 
Bridge. 

The bridge, which runs from Deepwater, N. J., to 
a point south of Wilmington, Del., was built entirely 
by Delaware under an agreement between the two states. 
The pact said that after 1978 it was to be toll-free, 

Since the span opened in 1951, however, traffic has 
been so heavy—and toll revenues so high—that officials 
now figure that bridge bonds can be paid off by about 
1960. 


This—the prospect of free traffic 18 years ahead of 
scheidie-tecke fae to New Jersey. The only rub is 
that Delaware now wants to re-finance the whole project, 
use the money to build new feeder roads, and keep the 
tolls indefinitely. 

The Republican-controlled New Jersey legislature 
has already shown its irritation by passing a bill that 
would tax the Delaware-owned approaches to the bridge 
that lie on the New Jersey side. Democratic Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner has the bill on his desk now. By 
last week, though, signs were that he would veto it and 
settle for some comprpmise out of the eight-man 
committee, Meyner says he’s not opposed to Delaware's 
plan, but would like to see some of the bond money 
spent for improvements on the New Jersey side. 


Route 20 Businessmen Mobilize 


To Recapture Thruway Traffic 


SYRACUSE—The beleaguered businessmen along 
Route 20 in central New York last week sent an urgent 
plea to Gov. Harriman that they hope will bring at 
least some psychological help from the state. 

The businessmen, who have been suffering ever since 
the New York State Thruway began to lure their traffic 
away (BW—Apr.2’55,p146), asked Harriman to add some 
semantic dignity to Route 20 by changing its name to 
the Route 20 Freeway. At the same time, the motel, 
hotel, and restaurant owners incorporated themselves as 
a new Route 20 Freeway Assn., to publicize the joys of 
not driving on the Thruway, 

So far, business operators have had little success in 
trving to recapture the traveling customers who used to 
move east and west along Route 20. Reports from 
Albany to Buffalo put this year’s business down as much 
as 50% from scm Wea days, Motels have been partic- 
ularly hard hit, and some of the smaller ones have 
already folded 


Regions " 





In a show of labor strength, pickets mass at 
Perfect Circle's foundry in New Castle, Ind. An ex- 
change of bullets between the 5,000 storming 
unionists and 100 nonstrikers wounds eight 
persons. 


Strike Rolls Up Into Warfare 


ib 


~ 


“ay 


INSIDE THE PLANT, nonstrikers worry over threats to their property. Meantime, 


martial ‘aw is clamped on the city, and even high school football games are canceled. 


42. Labo 


Labor violence was a common thing 
in the mid-1930s, when industrial union 
organizing was new and widely opposed. 
Since then, labor-management relations 
have become less bloody. There is still 
conflict, but for the most part it is 
limited to bargaining tables and reason 
ably orderly picketing 

Last week, however, stark, deadly 
warfare broke out in a 10-week strike 
by the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
against Perfect Circle Co.'s foundry in 
New Castle, Ind., an industrial city of 
18,271 population. An exchange of 
bullets between 5,000 storming union 
ists on the outside and 100 nonstrikers 
inside wounded cight persons 
* Implications—For the UAW, which 
claims to be the nation’s largest, strong 
est union, the outbreak had sobering 
implications. Last year, in Kohler, Wis., 
the Kohler Co. elected to fight a strike 
by UAW by continuing operations in 
the face of mass picketing. During the 
early days of the walkout, sheriff's depu- 
ties confiscated tear gas, guns, and other 
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BURLINGTON 
VISTA-DOMES | 


The ultimate in travel enjoyment 
-that’s Burlington's Vista-Dome fleet! 

* When you ride these superb trains, you'll be 
impressed with their smooth, effortless speed . . . 
their deluxe appointments and modern decor .. , 
the wonderful service that’s yours in dining cars, 
buffet cars, sleeping cars, parlor cars and coaches. 
And most of all, you’ll enjoy the extra pleasure 
of Vista-Dome travel. 


Vista-Dome travel is another Burlington first. 
It’s another example of Burlington leadership 


... in freight transportation as well as in passen- 
ger service .. . which has long been an important 
factor in American railroad progress. You can 
rely on the Burlington for continuing leadership 
in its industry .. . continuing improvement in 
its service to you. 


Next year, two more new Vista-Dome Zephyrs will enter service between 
Chicago, Omaha, Lincoln and Denver. These completely new DENVER 
ZEPHYRS will make 26 Vista-Dome trains operated by the Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Everyechere Wrest 


Aoute 





QUESTION: 


What kind of tag 
will sell... 


radios... 


can openers? 
ANSWER: 
Any product can be helped to 
higher sales by an informative 
tag. Dennison tags are designed 
to present your product-person- 


ality attractively, tell your prod- 
uct story effectively. 


Dennison offers you a skilled 
creative staff and unexcelled pro- 





duction facilities for complete tag 
service, 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Demwioon 


Offices in all principal cities 
“4 Labor 





weapons ht in geen for 
prea r Elen ao! h never used. 
é Kohler strike is still going on after 
i’ Thoathe. 
* Similarity—Except for the fact that 
shots were exchanged in New Castle, 
there is a similarity in the Perfect Circle 
and Kohler strikes. In both, issues that 
management considers basic are in- 
volved. And in both, determined man- 
— and determined union have 
clashed head-on with an apparent un- 
willingness to compromise in any way 
on key questions. 

At a time when the bargaining area 
is being further extended—covering, 
for instance, supplementary unemploy- 
ment pay, which is strongly opposed by 
many employers—and when AFL-CiO 
merger talk is increasing auiagemiiet 5 
concer over big unionism, some in 
UAW see in Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strategy a resurgence of anti-union 
tactics. 

¢ Clashes—Perfect Circle’s foundry is 
one of four plants of the engine piston 
ring company struck by UAW on July 
25. Management has tried, with some 
success, to operate the plants with non- 
strikers. Their passage through picket 
lines has led to repeated clashes. 

Last week, 5, UAW unionists 
recruited from all over Indiana, Ken 
tucky, and Tennessee marched on the 
New Castle foundry for a “demonstra- 
tion” of labor strength. Inside, 100 
nonstrikers watched them with mis- 
givings. Someone fired a shot—the 
parties disagree on who fired first. There 
was a brief exchange. Five unionists 
and three nonstrikers were hit. State 
police and later national guardsmen 
were mobilized to restore ad maintain 
order, 

The Indiana police seized an arsenal 
of weapons from workers in the foundry 
and union demonstrators—29 rifles, nine 
revolvers, 30 clubs, and 700 rounds 
of ammunition, the police reported. 
Company officials admitted guns and 
ammunition were flown into the foun- 
dry by helicopter during the strike, for 
the “protection of the property and 
the employees who have been threat- 
ened and whose homes have been shot 
into.” 

After the disorder, virtual martial law 
was clamped on New Castle. Saloons, 
bowling alleys, and other ee where 
we le congregate were closed. Even 
OC high school football games were 
cance 
* Conciliation—State and federal ef. 
forts were under way early this week 
to get Perfect Circle and UAW to- 
gether in an agreement that would 
cither end the strike or assure a return 
to orderly picketing and the resumption 
of contract talks. 

Before, similar appeals from local, 
state, and federal jals had got no- 
where. The strike this vear is the third 


in the 10 years UAW has represented 
Perfect Circle’s 2,060 employees—260 
normally in New Castle, 1,300 in 
Hagerstown, and 500 in two plants in 
Richmond, all in cast central Indiana. 
Because of the stormy background, 
there is more tenseness this time. 

¢ Impasse—Among the issues are a 
demand by UAW for a full union shon 
(now being sought actively by the auto 
union throughout its jurisdiction) and 
for layoff pay—to supplement unemploy- 
ment compensation. Perfect Circle has 
said an uticompromising “no” to both. 
UAW also wants a raise, charging that 
Perfect Circle wages are below those 
for comparable jobs in other companies. 
Perfect Circle denies this, and cites its 
workers’ $2.17 average hourly wage for 
a 40-hour work week. Additionally, 
UAW insists on companywide negotia- 
tions and the company is equally in- 
sistent on plant negotiations pending a 
National Labor Relations Board deci- 
sion on decertification petitions cover- 
ing UAW's jurisdiction in the Rich- 
mond and Hagerstown plants. 

¢ Complications—These plus some side 
issues—described by UAW’s Secy- 
Treas. Emil Mazey as asking for ‘a 
little more butter on the bread”~—are 
the basis of what the union calls its 
“strike against Perfect Circle's labor 
relations policy.” However, the issues 
are pe S8 snare by a personality and 
by political considerations. 

Lothair Teetor, one-time president of 
Perfect Circle and chairman of its 
board until he resigned m October, 
1953, was chosen by Sinclair Weeks as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
1953. UAW, and CIO generally, criti- 
cized the appointment. Their criticism 
continued as Teetor opposed the ex- 
pansion of the unemployment compen- 
sation system—a labor goal—and openly 
opposed the Administration’s policy bv 
favoring amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act to give states more power 
over labor-management re‘ations. 

Since Teetor continued to be a 
director of Perfect Circle, UAW in- 
creased its attacks upon him as contract 
talks ran into trouble. Clyde Hoffman, 
attorney and spokesman for the com- 
pany, said that Teetor no longer had 
any authority in the management of the 
company; he also commented, once the 
strike began, that he “supposed” that 
much of the bitterness of the union 
attack on the company was duc to 
Teetor. 

The day after the exchange of shots, 
Teetor’s resignation from the Dept. of 
Commerce post was announced to be 
effective Nov. 30. Weeks denied that 
the trouble at the Perfect Circle plant, 
and the UAW and CIO attacks on the 
Indiana industrialist, were the reasons 
for Teetor leaving the departmental 

»st; Weeks said Teetor’s departure had 
cen “understood” for months. to 
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Whatever your reasons for using intercom... 


Youre entitled to 
thesé Executone extras 


YOU EXPECT intercom to keep your employees at their desks more...to reduce costly 
and wasteful walking, waiting and interruptions...to locate roving personnel fast 
»».to keep your switchboard free for important incoming calls...to save hours, 
tempers and to maintain customer good will. Yes, you expect all these, but — 


Only the extras in every Executone system give you full benefits of intercom! 


% The world’s most ad- 
vanced engineering and 
design, for durable equip- 
ment as versatile as it is 
rugged. Voices are more 
distinct, crystal-clear, instantly recognizable. 
Executone has been far out front for twenty 
years—leads with more proven operating fea- 
tures and signalling and switching circuits. 


* A nationwide service 

organization, with fac- 

tory-trained experts to 

survey your needs, install 

=*] the most efficient system 

instruct your personnel 

in its use, and service equipment quickly and 
expertly on your premises, when needed. 


Sk “Chime-Matic’’® sig- 
nalling announces calls 
by soft chime and signal 
light. Executone is the 

: | electronic intercom that 
protects your privacy, that never interrupts, 
that lets you know who’s calling, or has called 
—it’s the system with built-in courtesy. These 
are just a few of the extras you're entitled to 
—and get—when you install Executone. 


Why not fill out the coupon so your secretary 
can send it to us. It will bring you more infor- 
mation on the uses of Executone in your busi- 
ness. In addition you can receive “Talk Lines,” 
an informative case history magazine telling 
how other companies profit from Executone. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. A-3, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

It sounds interesting. Send me the following — at no cost or obligation: 

C) “Talk Lines”—Case 
history magazine 

Information on: 

() Executone features 
applied to my business 

C) Services available from Firm. 
Executone locally 

0 Switchboard Relief & 
Locating Personnel 

© Inter-Office & Plant 
Communication 


©) High Noise Level 


Coverage 


Don’t Waik...Talk! 


XOCUWIOMNE 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


Name 








Address 








ee eee ee 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto ©1966, Cxsoutone, inc 





“Catastrophe” Insurance-Growing! 





| Typical Major Medical Insurance Plan | 











Cost to 

employer 
per month 
per employee 
$2.08 to $4.75 


Cost to 
empioyer 
per month 

== per employee 
$3.22 to $15.29 


benefits begin immediately. 
Insurance company pays 


100% of $5,000 


Contract ‘Fringe’ 


A New 


This bargaining season labor unions 
are venturmg—not unexpectedly—into 
a relatively new field of health insur 
major medical coverage (chart). 
Though it was never a major union 
demand before this vear, such “‘catas 
trophe’’ insurance has already figured 
importantly in at least two big recent 
contracts (BW —Sep.3'55,p89). One was 
signed by General Electric Co., the 
other by Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 

Union success in these two cases will 
be « spur to other unions casting about 
for new “fringes” for their members, 
and other companies are likely to meet 
up in the coming months with this 
demand for insurance against one 
of the dread diseases or serious ac 
cidents 
¢ Tailor-Made—Though major medical 
may be a “comer” in the 
insurance line as well as in labor bar 
gaining, few outside of the insurance 
held are very clear about just what it 
is. And even insurance companies are 
still a bit wary, 

Insurance companies still underwrite 
major medical policies almost on a 
tailor-made basis. You can get almost 
my kind of coverage you want, but 
you have to be willing to pay for it. 

An “average” policy doesn’t seem to 
But something like a standard 
does emerge from the welter of tailor 


ance 


msurance 


exist 


4% Labor 


@ovsrness weea 


mades. All companies, for one thing, 
normally require a person to be insured 
under a general health policy (under- 
written by the company itself, or by 
Blue Cross or Blue Shield) before he 
can be eligible for major medical cover- 
age. But, as with most of the “stand- 
ard” provisions, this requirement can 
be waived—for a proportionately higher 
premium. 

Most companies also include a cash 
deductible feature similar to deductible 
automobile insurance—an amount that 
the insured person has to pay before 
the insurance actually applies. Most 
commonly, the deduction is applied 
to expenses after the health insurance 
benefits are used up and before major 
medical benefits begin. Because the 
deduction area forms a sort of bridge 
or “corridor” between the two types of 
insurance (chart), a common type of 
deductible is called the “corridor” type; 
it calls for payment of $100 to $200 
of medical expenses at this point by 
the employee Fimselt. 
¢ Maximum—The maximum coverage 
also varies. A common figure is $5,0 

in GE's extended medical expense 
program, that’s the top for any one 
disability claim. 

Another frequent provision is a s0- 
called “co-insurance” clause. That 
means the insured employees pavs, sav, 


25% of the covered expenses, the in- 
surance company 75%. Insurance 
people feel this reduces malingering 
and “luxury” treatments. But for a 
higher premium, it can be waived, 
too. 

Typically, major medical coverage 
pays such expenses as hospital services, 
doctor services, prescribed nursing care, 
X-ray treatment, medical supplies, blood 
transfusions, dental care resulting from 
an accident, and physiotherapy. Usually 
excluded are sickness or accident ex- 
penses covered by workmen's compen 
sation, normal maternity costs, dental 
care not caused by an accident, any 
expenses not recommended by the 
attending physician. 
¢ Costs—Until the last few years, major 
medical insurance was written as a 
rider in general health insurance pro- 
grams. It covered mostly salaried em- 

loyee groups such as those in the Sears 
Roebuck & Co. and General Motors 
plans (BW—Jan.1'55,p58). It’s the ex- 
perience under these pioneer programs 
that is providing the actuarial basis for 
figuring costs on current plans. As 
experience leads to more accurate com- 
putation of the required premiums, the 
cost tends to decline. 

But it’s still fairly expensive com- 
pared, say, to general health insurance. 
An employer paying the entire tab for 
1,000 employees, all eligible for the 
plan, would have to shell out around 
$2 to $4.75 per month per employee. 
That would provide catastrophe cover- 
age for employees, dependents as well 
as the employees, a $5,000 maximum, 
the 75%-25% co-insmance split, and 
a $100 corridor-type cash deductible 
provision. Though other factors enter 
in, these are the most significant in 
computing rates. 

If the same employer wanted com- 
plete major medical coverage for his 
employees, without the cash deductible 
and co-insurance, he might have a hard 
time finding a company to write the 
policy. If he could find one, he'd very 
likely have to pay monthly premiums of 
about $3.20 to more than $15 per em- 
plovee. 
¢ Spreading—Insurance companics are 
now considering for this type of cover- 
age some groups they would have shut 
the door on fast a few years ago—and 
unions are pressing demands to bring in 
some of these groups 

This, together with lowered costs, 
less stringent requirements, and = 
port from outside the unions, is likely 
to give added impetus to this type of 
insurance. One boost comes from the 
new Secretary of Health, Education 
& Welfare, Marion Folsom, who calls 
this coverage vitally important to the 
worker, with only programs that would 
maintain a flow of imcome during a 
period of disability having higher prior- 
ity. ENO 
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MISSILE TEST EQUIPMENT fo, 


over ten years Farnsworth has partici- 
pated in the design, development, and 
production of guidance and control 
systems and special test equipment for 
such missile programs as Terrier, Talos, 
Sparrow, and others. Numerous “firsts” 
in thes field have been accomplished as a 
result of contributions in the form of 
missile receivers, control systems, power 
supplies and complete system analyses. 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION Standard 
mode! 600A is the result of Farnsworth’s 
more than 30 years experience in the 
design and production of complex military 
and industrial equipment—engineered 
especially for industrial, educational and 
business use. 


IMAGE CONVERTER TUBES Used 
in any application where it is necessary 
ot desirable to “see in the dark.” Con- 
vert an infrared image into a visible 
image. Applications: medical and bio- 
logical research, hot-body observation, 
temperature distribution, crime detec-. 
tion, security, and photography. 


INFRARED VIEWER This unique, 
compact, easy to handle viewer is a 
valuable tool for crime detection, re- 
search and industrial application. Obser- 
vation of objects or scenes in the dark 
is easily accomplished when they are 
illuminated by infrared radiation 


PHOTOMULTIPLIER TUBES Respon- 
sive in the near infrared spectrum fea- 
turing sensitivities as high as 50 amperes 
per iumen of incident radiation. Applica- 
tions include photometric measurements 
for industrial and scientific uses 


IMAGE DISSECTOR A highly versa- 
tile TV camera tube particularly well 
adapted for use as a slide or facsimile 
scanner. This tube can be constructed 
in a vanety of types to meet special 
requirements. 


RADAR RANGE CALIBRATOR, 
AN/UPM-11A A precision instrument 
incorporating both “Radar” and “Beacon” 
functions. The equipment operates as a 
radar transponder in that pulsed r-f 
energy fed into the equipment results 
in @ series of return echo pulses being 
fed back from the equipment tu the radar 
under calibration. This simulates radar 
targets at accurately determined ranges 


PORTABLE CABLE TESTER Designed 
for testing all radio frequency cables 
that will accommodate, or can be adapted 
to, type “HN”, “N”, or “BNC” connectors. 
it will supply a d-c voltage up to 12,000 
volts provided the current drain is neg- 
ligible, and current surges of at least 
3,000 amperes peak into a load of 0.05 
ohm at room temperature 


: 
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This is the Farnsworth 
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the tube with 


SUN-LIKE BRILLIANCE 


AND MEMORY, TOO! 
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FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY © FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
2 division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


bp 


RESEARCH 


Applied Physics, Circuit 
Research, Solid State 
Physics, Low Temperature 
Physics 


RADAR 
Transmitters and 
Receivers, Computers, 
Microwave Components 


Pulse-Coding and Circuitry. 


ELECTRON 
TUBES 


Photomultipliers, Storage 
Tubes, Image Tubes, 
infrared Tubes. 


MISSILE 


Guidance and Control 
Systems, Test Equipment. 


d : beyond the range 


‘ 


of sight.-- 


/ BRILLIANCE! Display brilliance up to 10,000 


‘ — foot-lamberts. Ideal for projection purposes. 


“,, MEMORY! |mage storage and presentation of 
“several minutes duration. Operator-controllable 


RESOLUTION! Excellent detail. 300 TV lines, 


Write Dept. F-21 fer complete details. 


Another Farnsworth 
achievement... 

one of many complex electronic 
products developed, designed 

ond produced for defense and 
industry .. . backed by over a 
quarter of a century of continuous 
success and leadership in the field 
of electronics . . 


. the key to 


amazing tomorrows. 
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This casting took a lot 
of pre-natal care 


The success of a casting is often determined long before the metal is melted 
and the casting poured, because no matter how carefully casting is done nor 
how excellent the mold, a quality part connot result unless quality metal is used. 


Foundries and die-casters need ingots that will be alike in quaiity and 
characteristics from lot to lot, especially when castings of intricate character 
must be precisely cast in quantities. To assure such results, the Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company employs the 
most modern quality control methods. Electronic testing devices and expert 
metallurgists check each heat poured from Federated’s furnaces. 


Both supporting and preceding quality control is Federated’s modern 
Central Research Laboratory, which has developed alloys such as Castomatic ® 
type metals and solders and Tenzoloy, the high strength aluminum alloy 
that ages without heat treatment. 


Whatever you need in non-ferrous ingot metal, or in technical service to as- 
sure good non-ferrous castings, think of Federated first as your source of supply 
and technical information. Our broad experience with all kinds of non-ferrous 
metals has earned us our reputation as Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Wels 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


ln Canada: federated Metals Canade, lid, Teronte and Montreal 


Aleminum, Anodes, Bebbitts, Bross, Bronze, Die Costing Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Selders, "ype Metals, Zinc Dust 


Labor 





Friction Past 


Remington Rand, |AM 
climax decade of “satisfac- 
tory relations” with security 
and union label contracts. 


Few employers had as tough a labor 
reputation as Remington Rand, Inc., 
in the late 1930s. Its Mohawk Valley 
Formula, developed by James H. Rand, 
Jr., became a highly controversial model 
for other employers—including steel 
companies. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board termed it a “strikebreaking” 
formula. 

Two weeks ago, a decade of steadily 
improving labor-management relations 
climaxed at Remington Rand. A full 
union shop contract was signed cover- 
ing 4,000 employees at Elmira, N. Y., 

resented by the International Assn. 
of Machinists (AFL). At the same 
time, Remington Rand became the 
first major employer in the business 
machines industry to sign up to use 
a union label on its products. 

According to IAM, the agreements 
negotiated quietly and amicably repre- 
sent “the final full acceptance of col- 
lective bargaining by Remington Rand 
[and] the beginning of a new era” in 
its Elmira plant. B. F. Anderson, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
for the Remington Rand Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., called the new union shop 
contract “a significant development in 
satisfactory relations with the IAM . . . 
during the past several years.” 
¢ Long Battle—Remington Rand work- 
ers became targets of IAM and other 
organizers in 1936. Although it main- 
tained it was not against unionism per 
sc, the company balked at an agree- 
ment covering its plants, and strikes 
spread icant six of them. To get 
+ settled quickly—and without any 
concessions—Remington Rand put into 
effect a nine-point pattern of strategy 
that later became known as the Mo- 
hawk Valley Formula because of the 
plant’s location. 

Under it, according to NLRB 
charges, Remington Rand—and then 
other employers: 

(1) Took a strike vote among em- 
ployees, to get a result that might be 
publicized as “proof” that a strike was 
against the na were wishes, 

(2) Labeled union leaders as “agi- 
tators” and “radicals” to minimize their 
influence in the community. 

(3) Threatened to shut down perma- 
nently, and move to a new location, in 
order to stimulate the formation of 
local citizens’ committees through 
which public opinion might be eo 
lized against the strikers. 

(4) Got together a large “voluntary” 
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FOAM GLAS 


the cellular, stay sey cy inesition 











“We licked our condensation probiem because 
FOAMGLAS insulation stays dry in 64% humidity!’’ 


states Donald Purrington, Supt. of Engineering, William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 


Freedom from condensation is vital 
to quality control in the Holyoke, 
Massachusetts mill of William Skinner 
and Sens . . . home of world-famous 
Skinner silks and satins. The constant 
efficiency of stay-dry FOAMGLAS 
roof and wall insulation helped lick 
their condensation problem. 

Mr. Donald Purrington, superin- 
tendent of engineering at the Holyoke 
mill relates: ““The everchanging New 
England weather and high inside 
humidities made condensation a seri- 
ous problem. That problem doesn’t 
exist in our new FOAMGLAS insu- 
lated mill, built in 1948. 

“Seven years’ service has proved to 
us that FOAMGLAS stays dry for 
constant insulating efficiency—de- 
spite the 64° humidity we must hold 
for best loom operation. We get 
precise temperature-humidity control 
needed to prevent condensation, and 
have had no insulation replacement.” 

Mr. Purrington concludes: “In 


a high moisture situation like ours, 
it would be a definite mistake to 
use an insulation with less than the 
fully moisture-proof quality of 
FOAMGLAS!” 

Take a tip from Skinner! Solve 
your insulating problems with 
FOAMGLAS, the cellular glass in- 
sulation that stays dry to give you 
long-lasting insulating efficiency. It’s 
strong, fireproof and rot-proof, too. 
Send today for a sample and our 
latest literature describing the use of 
FOAMGLAS to insulate: (1) roofs, 
ceilings, walls and floors; (2) cold 
storage spaces; or (3) piping, tanks 
and other equipment. Indicate your 
specific interest. 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 


Dept. F-105, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
in Canada: 57 Bioor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


Mr. Purrington is shown on the FOAMGLAS 
insulated roof of Skinner's Holyoke Mill. He 
reports: “The unusually high strength of 
FOAMGLAS eliminated all possibility of damage 
from roof traffic. its effectiveness has ex- 
ceeded our expectations." 

Engineers: Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
inc., Boston, Mass. 














YOUR JOB, LIKE THESE SHOWN ABOVE, WILL BE TEST PROVEN 


under simulated production conditions to determine cost- 
saving benefits and other advantages. Ransburg also main- 
tains other test facilities in Los Angeles, London, England; 
Bad Hersfeld, Germany; Paris, France and Sydney, Australia. 








to prove the painting of YOUR products with 


RANSBURG 


Let us make laboratory tests and prove the advantages and cost-saving benefits of paint- 
ing YOUR products AUTOMATICALLY with one of the Ransburg Electro-Spray Processes. 


GET THE. FACTS 








STEP BY STEP — HERE'S 
WHAT YOU GET... 


@ Survey of your plant by Ransburg’s 
experienced field engineers includ- 
ing sovings estimate. 

@ Lab painting demonstration of your 
products, using equipment closely 
simulating your own production con- 
ditions. 

@ Accurate measurements of paint 
film thickness. 

@ Engineering report of detailed 
tests to determine paint and labor 
savings. 

@ Coated samples of your job, lab 
production photos, and even movies 
if desired. 

@ Detailed drawings of equipment 
and workholder. 


All of the above without obligation to you. 
And, before equip t is installed you 
receive detailed, pre-instaliation instruc- 
tions. Too, a well-qualified, experienced 
engineer supervises installation and trains 
your operctor on the job. Ransburg offers 
continuing laboratory ond field service to 
help you with any of your finishing opera- 
tions. 














th iet teRiaes Sal, icmiae) iF 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


@ First, Ransburg sales engineers will 
make a survey in your plant to check 
the possibilities of using Electrostatic 
Spray Painting on your products. 
Next, you will send samples of your 
unpainted products—with paint—to 
the Ransburg laboratories in Indian- 
apolis. 

Here, the technical staff takes over. 
The Ransburg Engineering staff 
which includes PH.D’s and Masters 
in Physics, Science, Electrical, Me- 
chanical and Chemical Engineering— 
makes a complete study of your job 
Not only do they have the necessary 
academic training, but they have the 


“know how” gained from years of 


actual experience in the field. Rans- 
burg, you know, was the pioneer in 
Electrostatic Spray Painting 15 years 
ago. Engineers and well-qualified 
technicians have at their disposal 
every facility for conducting complete 
tests, simulating your own production 
conditions. They'll decide which type 
conveyor is best suited for your job 
(There’s a conveyorized lab set-up— 
22 in all—to handle products ranging 
in size from automobile bodies and 
chassis to small components, such as 
window hardware.) They'll design 
workholders, if necessary, and deter- 
mine exactly how your job can be run 
to your best advantage. Details, such 
as fixture spacing, will be worked 
out too, 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


After preliminary studies and tests, 
you are invited to Indianapolis to see 
your job run in the lab. If you wish, 
photos and even movies of your test 
run can be made and furnished for 
your own production people to study. 
You see first-hand what Ransburg 
Electrostatic Spray Painting can do 
for you in your own plant. 


YOU GET PAINT 
AND LABOR SAVINGS 


Paint usage is accurately measured 
during the demonstration. The Rans- 
burg No. 2 Process will provide sav- 
ings up to five times the paint mileage 
of hand spray. And, one unit can do 
the work of many hand sprayers, You 
will see the improved, uniform quality 
of the work... you'll know what kind 
of increased production to expect, 
and you can recognize labor savings. 
ALL oF THis Without OBLIGATION 

Ransburg service doesn’t end there. 
After the equipment is installed in 
your plant—with our supervisory 
help—we will train your operator and 
continue to work with your finishing 
department. Our technically-trained 
field service engineers are always 
available to assist with any of your 
finishing problems. 

Briefly, that’s our story. Now it’s 
your move. Call or write. 





LOOK HOW 





tnde silicones 


make water behave itself! 


LOOK AT the benefits 





Guarding many thousands of cars today against rain, snow, and dirt, 
ere auto polishes made easierto-apply and longer-lasting by LinvE 
Silicones. 

Silicones give milady a helping hand, too ...in her hand lotions, for 
example, They help ward off soapy dish water and detergents. Her sun- 
tan preparations stay on even after a swim in the deep. 

And of growing importance are above-grade masonry water repel- 
lents made with LinpE Silicones that hate water. These “invisibie rain- 
coats” are protecting homes, schools, institutions, factories, against 
damage from water seepage for as much as ten years, They slash both 
interior and exterior maintenance cosets, and preserve original building 
beauty and quality. 

If you want a silicone that will make water “behave,” or for some 
totally different use in your products, call on Linpe. Their wide experi- 
ence and that of other Divisions of UNION CARBIDE puts a large store of 
industrial knowledge at your service. Write Dept. K-103, 


LOOK TO Lénde 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 
UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street (193 New York 17, N, Y. 


tn Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Loewen” be « registered wede-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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police force to preserve “law and 
order.” 

(5) Emphasized the violence of 
pickets wherever possible. 

(6) Organized a back-to-work move- 
ment, using extensive advertising on a 
“right to work” theme. 

(7) Staged a dramatic —— of 
struck plants, with workers marching 
into the gates with American flags. 

(8) Thereafter, intensified the show 
of police force and the pressure by 
citizens’ committees, thereby getting 
other employees back into the plant. 

(9) Finally, with plants operating at 
near-capacity with newly hired lens 
or returned strikers, it suddenly stopped 
all publicity. 

or Remington Rand, this formula 
worked. The concentrated opposition 
ended the 1936 strikes in a few weeks. 
The National Assn. of Manufacturers 
hailed Remington Rand’s handling of 
walkouts as constructive and a “real 
contribution to civic dignity.” 
¢ NLRB Criticism—The National La- 
bor Relations Board, then a year old, 
did not agree. After extended hearings, 
it smacked the company with a 100- 
page rebuke, bulky with charges of 
unfair labor practices. 

The company, ordered to rehire 
4,000 workers who lost jobs as a 
result of the 1936 strikes, fought back 
in legal actions. 

The cases finally were closed in 
September, 1942, when a federal court 
backed up NLRB’s orders of 1937. 

Meanwhile, union Oogunizing had 
gone on, and, also in 1942, Remington 

and employees voted to be repre 
sented in bargaining by IAM. It took 
three more years, and three NLRB 
hearings, before the company signed its 
first contract with the machinists 

Beginning in that year, 1945, Rem- 
ington Rand-IAM relations began a 
slow mend. Contract talks continued 
hard and relations were frequently tense 
Strikes still occurred but there were 
no more serious [AM charges of com 
pany “union-smashing” tactics. 
° Full yeeros OF this year, 
IAM began to press a union label 
drive nationally. It said that a check 
showed that “several thousand” em 
ployers—or about 85% with Machinist 
contracts—were eligible to use the IAM 
label but only about 200 were doing so. 
In not using it, the union said, em 
ag are “passing up one of the 

ast expensive and most effective sales 
devices in the world.” 

As in the case of other unions, 
employers who are eligible—“fair” em- 
plovers who have union shop contracts 
—may use [AM’s label for only the cost 
of having a die made or, if they prefer 
to buy decals or gummed label. at 
a cost of $1.50 per thousand. 

When contract talks started with 
Remington Rand this year, IAM pro 
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it takes a lot 


On any new design, it takes a lot of spadework 
.--a lot of sweating... before plans mature. 


It is in those early stages of planning that 
CHAIN Belt Engineers, through research and 
test experience, can make valuable suggestions 
to save your engineering time...save space and 
weight in the finalized design. .. and save expense 





of spadework 


and man-hours on production line assembly. 
We have done so for many others... why don’t 
you ask us to come in and help sweat out that new 
design for power transmission or material han- 
dling? It costs you nothing...may save you much, 
Call, wire or write: CHAIN Belt Company, 
4726 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Industry looks to CHAI > SaELT COMPANY 





Sprockets + Bulk Handling Conveyors «+ Construction 


e Drive and Conveyor Chains « 
Machinery «¢ Water and Waste Treatment Equipment «+ Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 





ON THE SPOT 
PHOTOCOPIES 
SAVE MONEY 


if you prefer, we'll send complete dota 


Contoura- 


Showing at BOOTH 228, 
National Business Show, Oct. 24-28 
*T. M. Reg, U. & Pat. of. 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


Development and Research Laboratories 
Continental Oil Company--Ponca City, 
Oblaboma 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Wigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 

SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION 


Abbott Corporation 
Wigton — x 
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posed that the maker of the UNIVAC 
and other business machines take the 
lead in its industry by signing union 
shop and union label agreements. With 
more than 90% of Remington Rand 
employees in Elmira now union mem- 
bers, by union count, and the union 
security principle already accepted in 
part by management there, the com- 
pany agreed to f° the whole way. It 
accepted the full union shop as part 
of a settlement that included pay 


Leftwing Union 


boosts of from 4¢ to 12¢ an hour and 
insurance and other fringe benefits. 
The company noted that it “had re- 
sisted previous demands for a union 
shop,” but said that this year it was 
“willing to modify its gee oo pers 
at least for the two-year period of the 
newly executed agreement,” largely be- 
cause cf “what the union terms ‘a new 
era of labor relations’,” and the great 
prevalence of unionism among em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 


Recants 


Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers—expelled by CIO for 
alleged Red infiltration—publicly rejects Communism. It 
may be a new line in leftist strategy. 


Whenever a leftwing union is at- 
tacked by Congress, the Administration, 
business, or rightwing labor groups, its 
defense is almost axiomatic: it protests 
an invasion of Constitutional rights. 
The leaders meet charges with counter- 
charges, not with denials. 

This has been the pattern since the 
expulsion of leftwing unions from CIO 
six years ago for Red-domination. And 
the pattern has been watched closely 
by government experts for clues to 
Communist Party strategy. 

Last week, there was a sudden about- 
face by one of the most powerful of 
the remaining handful of ClO-expelled 
unions—the International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. Mine- 
Mill is the government's No. 1 target 
in its drive to remove Communists 
from control in organized labor. 

In a cryptic three-point policy state- 
ment issued by its executive board, the 
union leaders said: “We do not believe 
nor do we advocate that Communism 
is the solution to the problems of the 
American working people.” 
¢ About-Face—The rest of the state- 
ment was a pledge of support to “our 
American form of government” and 
a renewal of the union’s attack on Atty. 
Gen. Herbert Brownell for instituting 
charges against the union before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 
But it was the single sentence rejectin 
Communism for workers that intrigued 
observers. 

Former close associates of Mine-Mill 
officials and experts on leftwing unions 
could not recall any previous statement 
of this kind. Mine-Mill officers have 
always professed their belief in demo- 
cratic institutions, but have never re- 
pudiated the Communist Party nor 
its programs as they claimed their right 
to ip philosophies. 
¢ Far Cry—Certainly, it’s a far cry from 
a statement made in 1949 by Maurice 
Travis, Mine-Mill’s former  secretary- 
treasurer and one of its top policy- 


makers, at the time he signed a Taft- 
Hartley non-Communist affidavit—and 
resigned from the party to do so. 

Travis, noting that he resigned reluc- 
tantly, added: “This has not been an 
casy step for me to take. Membership 
in the Communist Party has always 
meant to me, as a member and officer 
ot the International Union, that I could 
be a better trade unionist.” 

Travis, now under indictment for 
filing a false T-H oath, quit as secretary- 
treasurer carlicr this year and is now 
a Mine-Mill organizer in California. 
But, unti! the executive board issued 
last week's statement, there never has 
been a deviation from Travis’ position. 
¢ New Strategy—There was little dis- 
position to take Mine-Mill’s new policy 
on face value. But ClO officials and 
those close to the labor movement de- 
clined to write it off as simply a defen- 
sive maneuver. They viewed it as 
possibly a new line in leftist union 
strategy. 

One reason was obvious. The state- 
ment was drawn up at the first meeting 
of Mine-Mill’s executive board since 
Brownell’s petition to the Subversive 
Board. In that petition, Justice Dept. 
asked the board to find Mine-Mill a 
Communist-infiltrated organization— 
which would bar it from bargaining in 
the nonferrous mining industry. The 
union now holds contracts with the 
industry's top companies, including 
Anaconda, Kennecott, American Smelt 
ing & Refining, and Phelps-Dodge 

This is the first action against a union 
under the Communist Control Act of 
1954, and Mine-Mill officials are 
alarmed about the implications. As one 
CiO official put it: “It looks like they're 
running for cover.” 
¢ Two Opinions—Some observers 
watching the relationship between the 
Communist Party and Mine-Mill—a 
parallel established in the Justice aa 
petition—theorized that Mine-Mill’s 
action was an extension of the new 
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A Your business is in the Age of Electronics r 


9 


This new instrument is a low cost solution to 
industrial control and overspeed problems 


Automatic speed control is a vital part of modern manufacturing. 

The ingenious new Hewlett-Packard 500B Frequency Meter provides a 
sure, simple electronic way to control machinery speed, guard against 
overspeed or underspeed, and facilitate speed recording. The instrument 
will also count or control many other quantities such as random 

events, temperature, pressure and weight, which can be converted to 


electrical impulses. Operation does not require technical training. 


Model 500B, priced at $285, is one of over 250 major precision instruments 


Hewlett-Packard manufactures for science, the military, and industry. 


aan Engineers in principal areas throughout the U.S. and Free World 
MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
CABLE “HEWPACK" + DAvenport 5-4451 
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A New Calculator... A New Principle 


AUTOMATION 
Is at Work on Desks Today 


It is here. Right now. The first figur- 
ing machine that actually opens the 
door to Automation on the office 
desk. Drastically shortens the span 
between problem and answer. Re- 
duces each day's computing costs 
by a countable margin. 


The new, totally automatic Monro- 
Matic is the only desk calculator 
with the modern, compact single 
keyboard of tomorrow. It automati- 
cally seeks its own decimal. The 
only one with functional-color con- 


trols. Set the figures, large or small. 
Push a key. Automation takes over. 
This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Elimi- 
nates human error. Ask operators 
who know. They prefer Monroe. 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic 
is a preferred investment for years 
to come, an assurance against obso- 
lescence. Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc. Home office: 
Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 


see MACHINES from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - 
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Communist line developed at the inter- 
national conference at Geneva—the 
smile and go-slow approach. This 
seemed to be discounted by the tenor 
of the statement. It did not hold that 
Communism and Democracy could live 
together. 

here is little belief that the Mine- 
Mill leadership has changed its philo 
sophy. Although Travis is no longer 
a top official, his associates still have 
firm control of the union. 

CIO and AFL officials would be the 
first to detect any such change. For 
the past six months, Mine-Mill has 
been making quict overtures to unions 
in both federations for a possible 
merger, talking to leaders of CIO Stee! 
workers, AFL Machinists, and even 
AFL Building Laborers on the theory 
that members of these unions “work 
on hard rock.” 

In all cases, the moves were rejected 
because of Mine-Mill’s leftwing leader- 
ship. It was obvious that the union 
was secking a cover from the 1954 
Communist law that specifically ab- 
solves AFL and CIO affiliates from the 
law’s processes. 
¢ Softer Tone—From the time the law 
was passed, the leftwing unions have 
softened their tone toward other labor 
roups. Not only Mine-Mill but the 
Inited Electrical Workers (Ind.) and 
other groups have sought a home in 
the coming merged federations—but 
this a was on before the new 
internationa atmosphere. 

Now, the question is: Is Mine-Mill 
carrying this one big step further? Will 
other unions in the leftwing labor 
pocket follow this move? 

Some headway toward respectability 
has been made by another Communist- 
dominated union, but on terms set by 
AFL. The AFL’s Butcher Workmen 
absorbed the leftwing Fur & Leather 
Workers Union, but this merger was 
blocked by AFL’s executive board until 
the butchers could expel a score of 
Communists from the fur union. 

That cleaning-up process is about 
completed, but there's still some doubt 
about an O.K. by the AFL top com- 
mand. AFL Vice-Pres. Al J. Hayes, for 
instance, has raised the issue about 
cleaning up Communist rark and file 
in the fur union, and Hayes is one 
of the AFL leadezs who turned down 
Mine-Mill’s merger request. 

Mine-Mill’s situation is quite differ- 
ent, however. With the executive board 
in complete control, there’s little like- 
lihood that its leaders could be expelled 
by other union members to achieve 
a merger. 

That’s why Mine-Mill’s statement 
is given added weight. It’s pot the 
work of defectionists, but the men in 
control—leaders who, according to the 
Justice Dept., have followed the Com- 
munist line. &No 
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In Labor 


Employees Accept Terms 
They First Struck Against 


Four plants of the Doehler-Jarvis 
Div. of National Lead Co. resumed 
operations this week after Doehler’s 
first strike since the company was 
established in ‘1908. About 6,500 
production workers, represented by 
the United Auto Workers (CIO), 
returned on the basis of a settlement 
they rejected early last week—an 
estimated 194¢ an hour “package” 
increase, including a deferred 
supplementary unemployment pay 
plan 

When the terms were first put 
before them by UAW, unionists 
rejected them, 2,942 to 2,763. They 
objected particularly to a new incen- 
tive system that provided for retiming 
jobs to make Doehler-Jarvis more 
competitive in its field. After reject- 
ing the contract, workers quit jobs 
Oct. 3. 

UAW officers talked of “a misun- 
derstanding” and urged a second 
vote on the terms. Held late last 
week, it O.K.’d the settlement by a 
3-to-] margin 


Labor Briefs 


Rail labor problems cleared a little 
more this week as the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America and western 
carriers signed for 104¢—the figure in 
last week's Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen’s settlement (BW —Oct.8 
’55,p132). 


A strike ended at the Bendix Radio 
Div. of Bendix Aviation Corp., in 
Baltimore, after 38 days, when AFL 
Machinists accepted 18¢ in pay hikes 
over a two-year period and fringe 
concessions, 


American Motors’ contract with 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) is 
in effect after clearing its last hurdle 
\ holdout by Milwaukee plant work- 
ers ended this week when, at UAW 
urging, they ratified terms negotiated 
in September 
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Let the MAN from MONROE put 


AUTOMATION 
On Your Desk 


The MAN from MONROE at Jackson, 
Miss., Marion J. Brown, isa born civic 
leader. One instance: he helped 
bring Little League baseball to Jack- 
son. He is a seasoned figuring ana- 
lyst, trained in the creed, ‘‘Men + 
Machines=Monroe,” men, of 
course, the most vital. Executives 
turn to him for figuring counsel in 
terms of their own businesses. 

In your city too, there isa Man from 
Monroe, a postgraduate in simplify- 
ing figuring set-ups, realistically and 
objectively. See your phone book. 


FUNCTIONAL-COLOR CONTROLS are now 
added to the many other vital exclusives in 
the Monro-Matic Calculator—red control 
keys for dividing, and green for multiplying. 


see The MAN from MONROE for 


CALCULATING +« ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Stert of Bull Market (june 13, 1949)= 100 


THE 1949-55 BULL MARKET: More Suspect Than Ever 
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And the Bulls Have Trouble .. . 


But it's not over yet 

Chat’s the for-the-record opinion of 
Wail Streeters generally on the 1949- 
1955 bull market (chart), which has 
ilready broken the market's longevity 
record with a run of six years and four 
months. The Street's majority, at least 
when talking for public consumption, 
says the historic market part is far from 
its end, despite the shattering events of 
the past two weeks. 

At least two of those events were 
enough to shake any ordinary confi- 
cence 

¢ The market had its most spec 
tacular one-day price break (pointwise) 
since the sickening days of late 1929. 

¢ The technical “hounce-back” 
rallies after the initial break were dis- 
ap ointingly ephemeral. More ominous 
still was the strength of the sell-offs that 
followed each rally. By early this week, 
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the ebb and flow had stranded Stand- 
ard & Poor's daily industrial stock price 
index at its lowest level since early 
July. The rail index was even worse 
off, at its lowest since mid-February. 
*“. . . But Unbowed”—But these 
heavy blows could not shake the die- 
hard bull majority. As one of them put 
it: “The bull has neither been stopped 
nor discouraged in his determination, 
but only momentarily stunned. His 
behavior under the blow indicates he 
will recover and resume his course.” 

These bold words and others like 
them ring out so strongly that you might 
get the idea of a unanimous faith. But 
you'd be wrong. With some very shal- 
low sezatching you can unearth a flock 
of mild dissenters, another equally large 
flock who scream with rage at the doc- 
trine of “don’t worry now, things are 
bound to get better.” 


¢ Peptalkk—Indeed, a lot of the vehe- 
ment bullishness sounds startlingly hke 
the pep talks at a pre-game football 
rally. And the exhortations are coming 
from the same throats that a few weeks 
ago were telling clients that Anaconda 
Copper, then in the low 80s, was bound 
to I 90 and maybe pass 100. (Right 
now, Anaconda is around 62.) 

It's quite possible that there is more 
cand than concrete in some of the 
foundations of the bulls’ dream castle. 

A lot of the optimism is pegged to 
the argument that the market can’t 
continue to ignore the coming bonanza 
of third- and fourth-quarter earnings re- 
ports, bumper dividends due at the 
yearend, and the strong likelihood of 
tax reductions next year. As far as they 
g° these arguments have solid validity. 
Second-half carnings will be excellent; 
fourth-quarter dividends, always scason- 
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New translucent 
laminate for the 
first time allows 
a visual check on 
the accuracy of 
circuit register. 


A 


Jem 


Formica Research perfects sensational new cold punching laminate 





Brings 1,000,000 megohms resistance value, precision 
and translucency to printed circuitry 


Research, an important part of the 
exclusive new Formica 4-point service, 
has just perfected a new cold punching 
paper base laminate offering 1,000,000 
megohms insulation resistance and val 
uable new translucent properties. 

Known as XXXP-36, the new grade 
brings greater accuracy to printed 
circuitry. Because of its cold punch 
ing qualities, XXXP-36 requires no 
heat cycle. Therefore, the base lami 
nate is not subject to dimensional 


Industrial 
n Performonce 
PORMICA ® —the most famous name in laminated 


plastics —Engineered for industry, Beauty Bonded 
for the home 


change as in grades which must be 
heated before punching. This means 
that with Formica XXXP-%6, | 
now produce printed circuits with new 


you can 


and higher standards of accuracy. 

XXXP-36 translucency can be doubly 
useful, Make this simple test: hold it to 
the light. You can see (1) the smooth, 
homogenous structure, the total ab 
sence of resin pockets, voids and im 
perfections that dissipate the insulat 
ing properties of ordinary paper base 


Make the Formica Trans 
lucency Test. Send for a 
sample X X X P-36 printed 
circuit, Fill out and mail 
coupon today 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City 


laminates ... and (2) how pertectly 
the circuit on one side registers with 
that on the other. New XXXP-36 is 
ideal for terminal boards and tv insu 
lators requiring high I, R. Formica’s 
engineering skill can help you find new 
materials for new products and proc 
esses, For complete information on 
XXXP-36, or on the new 
‘Formica-4” service, use coupon below. 
The Formica Co., 4660 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 


the new 


I'd like a sample XXXP-36 printed circuit and 

_, complete information on this new grade 
Send bulletin showing how I can take advantage of 
) the new ‘ 


‘Formica-4"’ laminated plastics service 


Zone State 











This announce ment ls neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 
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392,000 Shares 
American Can Company 


Common Stock 
($12.50 Par Vatue) 


Price $42* a Share 


Coples of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 
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COLDMAN, SACHS & CO, HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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”“ 


. . . trouble is, there are 
other factors that discount 
these strengths . . .” 

BULLS starts on p. 58 


ally the year’s best, will be highly favor- 
able; individual income taxes are apt to 
be cut next year, and there’s a smaller 
chance of a cut in the corporate rates. 
On top of all this, there’s the reinvest- 
ment demand that always springs up 
around the end of the year. 

* Discounted—Trouble is, there are 
other factors that discount these 
strengths. For some time the market 
has been placing a very high price on 
dividends as such. This raises the possi- 
bility that any but the most sensa- 
tional and unexpectedly high dividends 
have already been discounted. And this 
fly in the soup has a companion: Once 
all the fourth-quarter’s good dividend 
news is out, no further management 
decision on disbursements is likels to 
affect the market before next April- 
May. 

Brokers say that a great deal of the 
selling since Pres. Eisenhower's illness 
has been the cashing in of paper profits. 
It is reported that much more similar 
selling is on the way. But it hasn’t yet 
reached the market for the simple rea- 
son that many of the profit-takers are 
unwilling to dump their shares at just 
any price of the moment. Rather, 
they've been trying to squeeze the last 
drop of profit, entering their orders at 
“above market” levels in the hope of 
catching a rally. 

Of late, these tactics have not been 
successful. Some technicians say that 
if the market keeps on sliding without 
substantial rallies many ot today’s 
“above market” sell orders will be 
changed to “at the market.” That could 
have a sharp effect in markets as thin 
as the past few months. 
¢ Institutions—For a fortnight there 
has been talk of substantial institutional 
selling. But the National Assn. of In- 
vestment Companies says that this can’t 


be blamed on the investment trust 
trade. NAIC says that on Sept. 26 and 
27 (the bad break and the day after) 
its members sold only $4-million worth 
of common shares, while buying $8.5 
million. However, an outsider could 
notice that for the rest of the week 
portfolio sales must have topped pur- 
chases, since for the full week buyin 
was $16.3-million and selling $13-mik 
lion. 

NAIC has also dug up early figures 
to show that up to now mutual fund 
stockholders have not been stampeded 
into the feared rush of redemptions. 
The trade group says that a check of 46 
open-end funds shows that on Sept. 26 
and 27 sales of new shares were $11.8- 


TO YOUR SMALL TRUCK 


Big things happen when you hitch your small 
truck to a WELLS CARGO. You gain more pay- 
load (up to 4 tons); extra cargo space (over 710 
cu. ft.); and a whopping boost in all-around 
truck utility. Whether you haul castings or cab- 
bages, this “junior” semi-trailer provides big 
truck capacity when you need it. Worth finding 
out about, don't you think? 





WELLS CARGO, Division of Prairie Schooner, inc. 
Dept. 8-10, Elkhart, Indien 
Please send WELLS CARGO literature and specifications. 
NAME 
Mail coupon for ADORESS. 


full particulars city STATE 
(CL) Check here for dealer franchise information. 
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G-E enclosed circuit breakers are made to 
standard industry sizes in ratings from 
10 to 600 amps. Separate stocking of 
breakers and enclosures means rapid de- 
livery, keeps your inventory at minimum, 





G-E molded case 
circuit breakers are 
built to meet 

16 quality tests; 
are U/L listed 


Fast arc quenching, quick make-and-break action 


mean durable operation for G-E circuit breakers 


1. Operation is cool, life is lengthened through de-ionizing 
arc quencher that quickly snuffs out arc. 


2. Operator can’t tease contacts open or closed. Quick-make 
and break action of silver alloy contacts helps prevent burning, 


3. Safe, positive protection against short circuits and 
sustained overloads with both thermal and magnetic trip. 


4. Reduces costly production delays. Positive indication of 
“on,” “off” or “tripped” permits speedy restoration of service. 


5. Trip free. Cannot be held closed during a short circuit 


6. Installation simple and quick because of solderless 
lugs and straight-in wiring. 
. = P ’ i 
7. Factory sealed inst tam in sturdy, molded case. "pes 

ats i pering ys Enclosed circuit breakers can be locked on or 
8. Electrically and mechanically tested 16 ways for dura- off, are quickly installed. Enclosures for every 
bility, safety, reliability and for accurate tripping time. purpose, including lead-plated water-and-dust- 


cht enck » for « re i 4 
9. Available with all standerd accessories for flexible use tight enclosure for corrosive atmospheres 


. Available from your G-E Trumbull Distributor. 
throughout industry. 


Trumbull Components Dept., Section 8, General 
10. Prevents single phasing. Common trip opens all legs of circuit. Electric Company, Plainoille, Conn 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products... lower costs 


New Lochheed Hercules is powered by four turbo-prop engines 
delivering a total of 15,000 boriepower 


Tubular upset forgings 
speed turbo-prop production 


Forging know-how applied co this aircraft engine part by 
Tube Turns has led to important savings. Rejects that once 
showed up after expensive machining have been virtually 
eliminated. The part was formerly drilled and machined 
from solid bar stock. Non-metallic inclusions were a problem. 
Now Tube Turns makes the part by “tubular upsetting”. 
Production is smoother, costs are cut. 

This part is one of 23 Tube Turns’ forgings used in the 
turbo-prop engines which power the giant Hercules. It 
typifies our approach to custom forgings — coordination of 


all phases of forging design, engineering and quality control. 


for maximum quality at minimum cost. Let us quore on 
your forged part. 


Made by the world’s leading manufacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges for piping 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





” .. S&P’s industrial index 
fell 7.4%; its rail index 
84%...” 

BULLS storts on p. 58 


million against redemptions of only 
$7.1-million. And in the three follow- 
ing days, new share sales were $10.7- 
million and redemptions $3-million. 

Even in the face of these figures the 

hardshell “antitrusters” won't strike 
their colors. They claim it’s still too 
carly to spot the trend, and wonder 
how the figures would stand after a 
month of sharp market decline. 
* Values Down—The recent weeks of 
selling have taken a toll of the asset 
values of the mutual funds, just as they 
have hit the various market indexes. 
For the two weeks ended Oct. 7, a 
random sampling of 15 trusts shows 
drops of 48% to 9.6% in their per 
share liquidating values. Eight of the 
trusts fell 7.1% or more. Over the same 
stretch, S&P’s industrial index fell 
7.4%, its rail index 8.4%. 

Wall Streeters would love to know 
the level at which the serious shake- 
out will level off at least temporarily. 
Chartists and Dow theorists have been 
busy as bird dogs trying to figure out 
just where real resistance will develop 
to the current demand for cash rather 
than stocks. Until this week many of 
these technicians thought that 445-455 
on the Dow-Jones industrial average 
would provide a strong resistance area. 
But Monday of this week showed they 
were wrong. Now there’s a feeling that 
the average may slide to 410-420 be- 
fore important buying support wg 
¢ Short-Term—A good deal of both 
bullish and bearish talk around the 
Street is currently of the short-term 
variety. Thus many people have a 
tendency to play down Dicahowsr's 
illness as a factor both now and for the 
long term. Admittedly the news was a 
shock, but the effect, they say, would 
not have been so severe if the market 
hadn’t been groping for basic equi- 
librium after an uninterrupted two-year 
rise. Again, they admit that the Presi- 
dent’s illness may well mean a Demo- 
cratic victory next year, but this, they 
opine, doesn’t have to be a catastrophe 
for stock prices. It might make neces- 
sary some portfolio adjustments, but it 
could also bring on a wave of inflation 
that would oat many commons shoot- 
ing up. 

cir arguments overlook one im- 
— factor, what Moody's Stock 
urvey calls “. . . the important per- 
sonal contribution Mr. Eisenhower has 
made to the spirit of confidence which 
has been the mainspring of this boom.” 

No one knows how much of this 
confidence has been lost; certainly the 
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keenest edge of recent optimism seems 
to have been dulled (page 25). The 
apparent loss of the President as a 1956 
candidate has evoked a whole new group 
of national and international uncer- 
tainties for investors and traders. 

¢ Reserves—As to the weapons that the 
average investor or trader needs to war 
on these uncertainties, Moody's sug- 
gests building up “buying reserves” for 
later profitable use as “opportunities . . . 
appear as the various uncertainties are 
faced and resolved and as the market 
orients and reshuffles itself toward an- 
other, more deliberate phase.” 


Moody’s suggests that among the ways 
to accomplish this are selling any stocks 
held on margin, selling stocks in which 
long- or short-term losses are apparent 
and balancing these with sales of stocks 
with Jong-term profit accruals, and 
lastly, selling any shares which you can 
find no good reason for holding. 

What's certain is that caution is ad 
visable until today’s uncertainties evapo 
rate. One market classicist quotes the 
words of Rome’s Horace, hs told a 
friend, “So wisely, when you find your- 
self scudding before too fair a wind, 
take in a reef or two.” 


A Bank Account on the Cuff 


Under First National of Boston’s check-credit plan, 
you borrow an account that you can draw checks on, pay 
back into, indefinitely; now others are doing it, too. 


Not too many years ago, bankers gen 
crally took a very dim view of consumer 
installment loans. Boston bankers, be- 
ing in the front ranks of conservative 
banking, would hardly bother to view 
such loans at all. 

But times have changed, and one of 
the biggest changes has been in bank- 
ers’ attitudes toward consumer loans. 
Today they battle fiercely for the same 
business they turned away in the past. 
* Revolving Checks—One of the most 
striking innovations in consumer lend- 
ing was born early this year in Boston 
itself, and the idea is catching on fast 
around the country. In mid-February, 
the First National Bank of Boston set 
up a special revolving credit system, 
which it called First Check-Credit Ac- 
count. 

Basically, the svstem works like this: 
The customer establishes how much 
he wants to borrow through a loan ap- 
plication, which is checked in much 
the same way as a normal consumer 
lean application. When his applica- 
tion is O.K.’d, he has a pool of credit— 
ranging at First National from a mini- 
mum of $120 to around $4,800—on 
which he can draw. 

The customer thus has a revolving 
fund on which he can write checks at 
any time, anywhere. He pays nothing 
to open the account, but once he starts 
writing checks, it costs him 1% per 
month on the average unpaid balance 
of the loan, plus a 25¢ charge for each 
check he writes. And once he starts 
drawing down his credit pool, he must 
start repaying at the rate of * of his 
maximum credit cach month—that 
would be $50 a month on a $600 plan, 
for instance—rather than just repayin 
on the basis of the amount of actua 
cash borrowed. 

Thus the customer continues to pay 
into the account, and continually re 
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builds the amount of credit he has avail 
able. 

The credit-check idea is festooned 
with gimmicks, too. The customer gets 
life insurance, sometimes accident in 
surance, can have a joint account, and 
his checks are ail punch card variety. 
¢ Customers—Since the Boston bank 
started the plan, it has had around 
9,000 applications for check-credit. 
About 75% of those were accepted, 
This means a rejection rate about twice 
as great as on regular installment loan 
applications. A First National spokes- 
man points out, “We're a little more 
careful on our check-credit accounts, 
because these customers are borrowing 
indefinitely.” 

One of the most encouraging features 
to First National is that a great per 
centage of the credit-check accounts 
have been opened by customers new to 
the bank. ¢ check-credit idea may 
well prove a sufficient lure to get these 
new customers to open regular 2c 
counts in the bank, too. 
¢ Spending It—First National has set 
a minimum of $120 for its check-credit 
accounts, and its biggest is for $4,800 
The average so far is around $400, and 
the average amount used is a little over 
$300, indicating that customers don’t 
leave much lying around idle in their 
credit-check accounts. 

Credit checks are used mostly for 
vacations, tuitions, medical bills, appli- 
ances and furniture, or just for consoli 
dating lots of little bills. Most of the 
accounts are being used by vounger 
married couples. “We found that nearly 
80% of our accounts were from people 
under 35,” says a First National officer 
¢ Getting Aboard—Not long after its 
own system was established, First Na 
tional invited some 85 officers from its 
correspondent banks to see how the 
plan worked, with the idea of setting 





“AN EXTENSION 
OF HUMAN VISION" 


RAILROAD’S USE OF 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 

BY DAGE SPEEDS 
FREIGHT-CAR HANDLING 


DAGE TV is in daily use at the Poto- 
mac Yard at Alexandria, Va., which 
serves five large railroads, As incom- 
ing trains move across viewing screens 
at a central control station, the 
operator completely identifies each 
car, quickly and safely, regardless 
of weather. Sorting and regrouping 
of trains are expedited and costly 
errors are avoided, 


IN BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION, 
closed-circuit DAGE T'V is proving 
itself every day in scores of ways. 
Business records are inspected and 
signatures verified ,. . dangerous 
operations are viewed safely... 
inaccessible devices are easily super- 
vised .. . training groups view special 
processes and operations at distant 
locations . . . careful security watches 
are kept on key points. 


INEXPENSIVE TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, 
DAGE TV is a visual tool that pays for 
itself many times over. Whatever your 
business... find out how closed. 
circuit TV by DAGE can improve 
your operations and lower costs in 
many ways. For a free booklet 
detailing DAGE equipment and 
installations, write, wire or phone 
Dept. WB-2, DAGE TELEVISION, 
Michigan City, Indiana. . 


Michigan City 3-3251, 


TELEVISION 
Division of 


Thempton Products, tne 
Michigan City, indiene 
IN CANADA DISTRIBUTED BY ROGERS MAJESTIC 
ELECTRONICS, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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Among the numerous reasons why Crown 
has been chosen as a can supplier by most 
of the leading Frozen Citrus Concentrate 
packers and distributors: 


Vv New plants and rapidly expanding 
production facilities, making possi- 
ble better cans and faster service 
than ever before. 


v New “Plasti-Seam” concentrate 
cans with Thermoplastic side seams, 
allowing wrap-around lithography, 
maximum label display. 


v New Art and Design Service... a 
Crown “specialty” second to none 
in the can manufacturing industry. 


Vv Newest lithographing equipment, 
providing can buyers with quclity 
of reproduction which has never 
before been possible. 


Vv New Plant Layout Service; expert 
guidance in the adaptation of your 
facilities to most economical, fastest 
possible production. 


Contact your Crown Sales Representa- 
tive. Arrange now to have Crown create 
a bright new “Motivation-Design” label 
to sell your product in latest Plasti-Seam” 
concentrate containers. Find out what 
Crown's new, improved Services can do 











Even in coldest weather, no 
drafts get past an “always open 
— always closed” revolving door 
entrance. There's no build-up of 
stack draft and wind pressure 
that make swing doors stubborn. 
No chilling blasts and clouds of 
dust whip down corridors and 
up stair wells. Instead, all floor 
space is made profitably usable 
right up to the doors . . . interi- 
ore are kept cleaner and more 
comfortable . . . with resultant 
savings on heating and redeco- 
rating costs which can soon pay 
for a revolving door entrance. 
And that’s only part of the big 
costeaving story contained in 
the new International Entrance- 
Planning Manual. 


New International Revolving Door 
Entrance at the Investment Build- 
ing, 15th and K Sts., Washington, 
Dd. C., which replaced revolving 
doors in use for 40 years. 


See Sweet's Architectural File 


REVOLVING DOOR ENTRANCE DIVISION 


2060 EDGAR ST. EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


STEEL COMPANY 


s 


INTERNATIONAL 
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“ 


. . . Some of the features 
of the credit-check idea 
are causing bankers to go 
slow... 


“ 


STORY starts on p. 63 


up the system—which First National 
has copyrighted—for them at no charge. 
As a result, five other banks established 
credit-check systems: First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Oklahoma City; 
City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo.; First National Bank 
in Dallas; Central Bank & Trust of 
Denver; and the Connecticut National 
Bank in Bridgeport, Conn. 

All of these banks have had good 
initial response to the check-credit 
idea, and all of the systems are pretty 
much alike. First National Bank in 
Dallas however, only charges % of 1% 
on the average unpaid balance per 
month. The other banks all charge 
1% against the unpaid balance. 
¢ Caution—Some features of the credit- 
check idea are causing bankers to go 
slow. One of these is the promotion 
expense involved in selling the idea to 
prospective customers. First National 
of Boston, while not revealing specific 
figures, says it has made a “heavy pro- 
motional investment” in publicizing its 
system, but believes profits will cven- 
tually wipe out this initial expense. 
Radio, television, billboards, news- 
papers, and direct mail have all been 
used in the campaign. But once the 
system is established, First National 
says, it can put a new loan on the books 
for “little more than the cost of a per- 
sonal check.” 

Another factor banks, obviously, are 
watching closely is the cost of operat- 
ing the new personal-credit gimmick. 

Again, the initial development cost 
can be high, unless the bank has the 
ere a and equipment already in 
sand to handle the new accounts. Banks 
that arc highly automated have a dis- 
tinct advantage, as bookkeeping costs 
are pared way down through use of 
punch card checks and mechanical up- 
dating of accounts. 

While more and more banks around 
the country are eying the results of 
these first experiments with check- 
credit accounts, a newer, more off beat 
type of credit has sprung up. In New 
Orleans, La., a vending machine com- 
pany has put Vend-a-Check machines 
im 30 locations. The machine issues a 
$5 check, which you get by inserting 
50¢. If a store proprietor knows vou, 
he can take the check for merchandise, 
or give you $5 cash; you have to pay 
back in 15 days. In two months, Vend- 
a-Check has peddled 15,000 checks, 
claims to have run into only two dead- 
beats. ND 
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Serving Industry Better 
with these Quality Products 


INDUSTRIAL OILS: 


Red Oils * Stearic Acids * Animal and 
Vegetable Fatty Acids * Hydrogenated 
and Sulfonated Fats * Defoamers ¢ Lard 
Oil * Sperm Oj! * Metal and Textile Proc- 
essing Oils 


INDUSTRIAL SOAPS: 

Soaps for Laundries * Textile Processing 
Soaps * Soaps for Rubber Industry * Soaps 
for Paper Coating Industry * Soaps for 
Converter Use * Maintenance Soaps * 
Wire Drawing Lubricants and Lubricating 
Soaps * Washing Powders * Synthetic 
Detergents * Glycerine 


FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM: 
Synthetic Resins and Rubbers * Starches 
ond Dextrins * Latex and Casein © Plasti- 
cized Animal Glues * Specialty Adhesive 
Compounds 


GLUES: 
Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal Glues ¢ 
Specialized Animal Proteins 
GELATINS: 
Food Gelatin ¢ Technical Gelatin 
COLLOIDS: 


Animai Protein Colloids, Edible and Tech- 
nical 
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Even Moby Dick 


would be surprised 


Oil from the sperm whale, long an intensely sought 
prize of the high seas, no longer feeds the nation’s lamps. 
But industry has put it in greater demand than ever 
before. 

Shown unloading above is the first ocean tanker ship- 
ment of crude sperm oil direct to a mid-west port via the 
St. Lawrence seaway ... and it’s for Swift & Company. 
This kind of buying coupled with advanced processing 
techniques and industrial know-how makes it possible 
for Swift to serve your industry with all the products 
listed at the left. 

You can put these facilities to work for you—just eall 
Swift, now in its second century to serve your industry 
better. Swift & Company, General Office, Chicago 9, Tl. 
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How Westinghouse 
gearing changed 

a million 

conveyor miles 


In the last 67 years, Westinghouse gearing 
helped raise a new generation of conveyors. 
Life-Line® gearmotors have changed con- 
veyor drives to take less space. Westinghouse 
motocylinders have added a new dimension 
to timing and directing material flow. 
Skillful design and manufacture of speed 
reducers meet changes in conveyor instal- 
lation and load. Call your Westinghouse 
representative for help in completing any 
drive with... 


GEARMOTORS - SPEED INCREASERS - MARINE GEARING 
SPEED REDUCERS - AIRCRAFT GEARING - INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
J-07347 


you can 6 SURE...1¢ irs 


Westinghouse @® 
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Rationing will be the order of the 
day for the Treasury's new 24% tax 
anticipation certificates. Last week, 
Treasury offered $2,750-million of the 
certificates to raise new cash. For them 
it received subscriptions totaling $8.5 
billion. So it is making a 32% allot 
ment for all subscriptions in excess of 
$100,000. The rate, considerably higher 
than market rates on short-term maturi- 
ties, attracted a large number of com- 
mercial banks. 
7 


Peace again: National Casket Co. (BW— 
Sep.17°55,p180) didn’t get involved in 
a proxy fight after all. Directors released 
handsome 1955 earnings figures and 
tried to fend off an “outside unidenti- 
fied group” that sought control. In the 
end, no dissenting voice was raised as 
the present management was reelected 
—and the semiannual dividend boosted 
from 65¢ to $1.50. 


Interest rates keep stiffening, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York notes that 
rates on short-term loans by New York 
City banks in the first 15 days of last 
month matched the postwar peaks of 
September, 1953. Long-term rates 
stood just below their June, 1954, highs. 
The average rate on borrowings from 
larger banks was 3.48% for the first 
15 days of September, with the rate on 
term loans over one year hitting 3.45%. 


Despite a 4% dip in federal spending, 
expenditures by local, state, and fed- 
eral governments combined were a 
little higher in 1954 than 1953. The 
Census Bureau reported a total of 
$110.5-billion in spending compared 
to $109.9-billion in 1953. State and 
local governments boosted their spend- 
ing 11%, offsetting the drop in U.S. 
spending. 
° 

Corporate dividends paid in cash by 
publicly reporting companies in August 
were 21% lower than the same month 
in 1954, says the Commerce Dept. But 
the reason for the drop, it says, has 
nothing to do with earnings: In 1954, 
many companies shifted July tax pay 
ments into August to take advantage 
of the dividend tax relief that went 
into effect Aug. 1, 1954. 


Class I railroads’ earnings continue to 
look healthier. The Assn. of American 
Railroads reports August earnings of 
$93-million, compared to $65-million 
in 1954. For the first eight months of 
this vear, carnings after taxes are esti- 
mated at $582-million compared to 
$349-million in 1954. 
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made to order 


Every day Davison produces hundreds of tons of synthetic 
fluid cracking catalysts. At the same time it also turns out 
small batches of specialty catalysts in granular, pelleted, 
powdered, spherical and extruded forms to meet customer's 
specific needs. These catalysts contain such typical active 
agents as aluminum, bismuth, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenum, nickel, 
palladium, platinum, silver and vanadium. Being the world’s 
largest producer of synthetic fluid cracking catalysts, and one 
of the largest producers of specialty catalysts, puts Davison 
in the position to meet your most exacting requirements 
in the growing field of catalysts. Why not have these great 
facilities work on your catalyst problem? Davison will 
create and produce original catalysts or manufacture to your 
prescription, in small quantities or large. 


>~., 


Four Davison plants, with their extensive and diverse equipment, 
are now producing catalysts, with additional plants in the early 
stages of construction both in the United States and Canada. 
Qualified Davison Representatives would like to have the 
opportunity of working with you. No obligation is incurred 
A when you write, wire or phone Davison for help. 


at 4 
4A 
J Progress Through Chemistry 
i , DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. 8. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md 


Producers of Catalysts, Inorganic Acids. Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphetes, 
Phosphate Rock Silica Gels and Silicofluorides Sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers 
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Getting Set for a Big Future 








Utilities are selling more 
and more power... 


Billions of Kilowett-Hours 
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But with the margin of 
safety widening ... 
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The big push for expansion is now in 
distribution facilities 


Billions of Doliers 


30— 
Spending for 
transmission 
and distribution 
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Dete, Electrical World. 











Industries 


Electric utility companies have been 
on an ordering spree, their second this 
year. You don't have to look far to sec 
what’s behind it. Power companies 
have watched their sales soar this year, 
and the prospects for the years just 
ahead look every bit as bright (charts). 

Future needs were doubtless the big- 
gest factor behind the recent spurt 
in orders, but price worries also helped 
the utilities decide that now was the 
time to order, 
© Incentives—Prices of copper and 
other metals that go into generators 
and other heavy electrical equipment 
took steep rises all through the sum- 
mer, pointing to higher prices for 
just about everything the power 
companies buy. 

At the same time, the need for more 
capacity was becoming clear. Sales of 
kilowatt hours kept pushing up, reach- 
ing a new all-time high in the early 
August heat wave as air conditioners 
ate up juice. 


|. Bargains and Bets 


Late in August, the power companies 
rushed to place orders, hoping to beat 
the inevitable price hikes—and many 
did get in under the wire. The big 
electrical equipment makers didn't 
announce price increases until mid- 
September, when they added as much 
as 10% to list figures for transformers 
and some other items of heavy ap 
paratus. It was no across-the-board 
increase, but it came in enough spots 
to make the power companies happy 
about their orders. 
¢ Pressures—The August rush makes 
this year’s second wave of heavy order- 
ing for electrical equipment. Back in 
January and February, the power 
comares also placed _ bigger-than- 
usual orders. Then, it was the bargain- 
counter price cuts being offered by the 
big suppliers that triggered the spree 
BW—Feb.19'55,p50). But prospective 
needs were pushing orders even then 
Through most of 1954, the utilities 
laid back a bit on their orders for 
generating capacity. Needs seemed fess 
Pressing then: Sales were up but the 
rate of gain had slowed a bit; the 
utilities had just passed through a peak 
vear for installations in 1953. But the 
fast pickup in the last quarter of 1954 
convinced the utilities they should 
start shopping for more capacity. The 
price cuts made their appetites even 
sharper. 

Together, 1955's two spurts in 
orders will start to push up total spend- 
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Who will get your 


ONE-MAN BUSINESS? 


John Hancock offers: 


@ An exceptionally 
low-cost policy for 
those who can qualify 
as preferred risks. 


@ A “Select” class 
of policies at 
new low cost. 


For full particulars 
consult your 
John Hancock 
representative 


Your business may be captured by someone else, and lost 
by your family. It can happen if — without you — your 
business suffers from a lack of credit or from absence of 
your managerial skills. 


Through John Hancock’s Business Security life insur- 
ance special funds can be immediately available to avoid 
this risk. Such funds would enable your family to satisfy 
creditors and to make plans for the future of the business. 
And while you live, growing cash reserves are yours to 
be used as emergency funds or for your retirement, 


John Hancock’s Business Security life insurance poli- 
cies are now lower in cost. Ask us today how they can 
provide new security for your business. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 





FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 





How to 
BUILD PRESTIGE 
with your letters 


If your business or professional letters are to make the most favor- 
able impression, your stationery must be on paper that makes the 
right impression. This means paper made with new cotton fiber 
and, best of all, a Parsons bond or writing paper. 


Letterhead Design Manual 


Parsons had Lester Beall, one of America’s ablest graphic arts 
designers, prepare ten stimulating new letterheads. To go with 
them he wrote our “Letterhead Design Manual!” that gives his 
principles of stationery design. Among the ten are letterheads oa 
L’Envoi, Old Hampden Bond, Parsons Bond and Heritage Bond in 
various designs for many purposes. The paper ranges 
from the highest quality to the most economical — all 
made from new white cotton fiber. For your free copy 
of this new portfolio, write on your business or profes- 
sional stationery to Parsons Paper Company, Depart- 
ment 15, Holyoke, Massachusetts. @ owe rene 


PARSONS PAPER 


COMPANY 
More than 100 Years at Holyoke, Massachusetts 


lndustrees 





ing for installed generating capacity by 
1957. Since the lead time for the big 
gest and most costly of the equipment 
is between 18 and 24 months, the full 
impact won't be felt until 1958. Then, 
power companies will spend about 
$2.3-billion on generating installations 
his will be above the previous record 
of $2.1-billion in 1953. Hold-offs in 
placing orders in 1954 meant a decline 
in actual spending for generating in- 
stallations this year. This slide will 
continue into next year, when spend 
ing for generating equipment will reach 
bottom at $1.5-billion. 


ll. The Big Push 


While spending for generating in- 
stallations has followed a wavy course 
over the last cight years, spending for 
transmission and distribution has gone 
only one way—up. Take out the two 
peak years of generating spending— 
1952 and 1953—and you'll find that the 
power companies have been pumping 
more dollars into feed lines—heavier 
transmission lines, more towers and 
poles—than into generating capacity. 

Not only have the power companies’ 
customers been demanding more elec- 
tricity, but they have also been moving 
to the suburbs, building around 1-imil 
lion new homes a year, turning country 
crossroads into $l-million shopping 
centers. All this called for more gener- 
ating capacity, but it also meant that 
the power sellers had to unreel feed 
lines at an even faster clip just to keep 
up with their customers. 

And there’s no end in sight. This 
year, the utilities will spend $2.2-bil- 
lion on feeder equipment. By 1958, 
that budget will have grown to $2.8 
billion. Through the years between, 
they'll continue to be big spenders for 
equipment 
¢ Eyes Ahead—Is all the expense justi 
fied? The utilities think so. They can 
point to a 16% gain in sales so far 
this year. Of course, this is a rise from 
1954's sales, which were held back 
somewhat by the general business 
downturn. But even if you discount 
for this, the rise is still impressive. 

Looking to the future, the utilities 
think demand could easily rise about 
8% a year. It might even grow a little 
faster in some vears, but over-all sales 
of electrical power should double about 
every 10 years 

Here’s what is behind these growth 
predictions. Residential sales, for in- 
stance, will probably quadruple by 
1970. The industry has been picking 
up about Il-million residential cus- 
tomers a year and expects to keep on as 
population rises. Old customers have 
been moving into bigger houses and 
buying more electrical appliances 

Industrial sales will just about double 
by 1970. Power for atomic energy in- 
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Plexiglas ...the distinctive touch for fine products 


Molded parts like those shown above combine 
functional value with gleaming beauty because 
they are made of Piexicias. This acrylic plastic 
has outstanding resistance to breakage, discclor- 


ation, weather and corrosion. 


The combination of rich, brilliant appearance 
and rugged durability is the reason PLEXIGLAs 
acrylic plastic is chosen by manufacturers to give 
added sales appeal and serviceability to their 
products. You find parts molded of PLEexicLas, 
for example, on cars, home appliances, outdoor 
lighting fixtures, optical equipment and industrial 


pumps. Our brochure “Molding Powder Product 
Design’”’ tells how and where to use PLEXIGLas. 
We would like to send you a copy. 


PLEXIGLAS is a trademark, Reg. U.S, Pat OJ. and in other principal countries 
in the Weatern Hemiaphere 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








ROHM ££ HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 











Canadian Distributor; Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., 130 Queen 
Jarvia St., Toronto, Ontario 





...chemicals 
at work 


CAUSTIC SODA .. . tames your table oils 


From America’s farmlands of 
cotton, corn and soybean come 
nearly 5 billion pounds of edible 
oils each year. These consist of 
salad and cooking oils, margarine 
and shortening. 


In their natural state these oils 
are raw and wild. They are loaded 
with fatty acids, phosphatides, 
color bodies and other impurities 
which make them unpalatable, 
unattractive, and liable to early 
rancidity. 


These undesirable substances are 


removed by refining . . . a process 
which may vary in a number of 
ways, but which always depends 
on alkalies, usually caustic soda, 
either by itself or in conjunction 
with soda ash or ammonia. 


The oils, when “tamed,” are de- 
lightful to the taste, and they add 
nourishment to meals in your 
home and in your favorite restau- 
rant or dining room. 


The use of caustic soda to make 
foodstuffs purer, tastier and more 
stable demonstrates another 


aspect of the versatility of this 
chemical. Columbia-Southern, a 
leading producer of alkalies, has 
been supplying American indus- 
try with many basic chemical 
needs for over half a century. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


OWE GATEWAY CENTER  PITTSOCRGH 22 PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

IN CANADA; Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 





stallations has been giving hefty boosts 
to the total for some vears now. This does our 
year, AEC will take 47-billion kilowatt y 

hours. As late as 1952 AEC took only 


6.7-billion kwh. This demand will rise 
to about 56-billion kwh. next year, and 


then level off, according to best guesses. 4 
But AEC will still be taking big jags usSiIness “ee 
of juice right through 1970. 
Private industry continues to use 


more electrical power. More interest 
im automation (BW—Oct.1'55,p74) is 


wist one of the many reasons for growth more cash 2 
here. 


The spectacular growth of the light 
metals—aluminum and magnesium—is 
also boosting industrial uses of elec- 
tricity. This year, with aluminum pro- 


duction at 1.6-million tons and mag $25,000? $5,000,000? 


nesium at 60-thousand tons, 29-billion 
kwh. will be used in their production. 
By 1970, if present growth trends con 
tinue, these two metals will be taking 
twice their present annual totals of 


electric energy. t i t h ith 
By then, too, industry will be supply se ft ouc Ww 


ing less of its power needs internally. 
This means that industry will be shop- 
ping for more power from the utilities. 


And, commercial sales of electricity 
will most likely triple by 1970. Greater Commercial Credit 
use of air conditioning in offices and 
stores, improved lighting, and more 
electrical office machines will just about 
double the average commercial cus 
tomer’s energy use. These added de aN ; : 
XPERIENCE has proved that CommencuaL Creprr 


is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 
available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 
CommernctaL Creprr provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may muke it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest CommerciaL Creprr Conpona tion office below. Just 
say, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


, . Bauctiwone 1-200 W. Baltimore St. Corcaco 6—222 W. Adama St. 
Don t Mention It Los Ance.es 14-—722 5S. Spring St. New York 17-100 E. 42nd St. 


i— 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 
Sweden has struck the rationing 


chains from its drinkers, but the 
shackles have been clamped onto the 
— trade’s advertising departments, A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 
which are flatly forbidden to plug their 

products. In Stockholm, this big sign 
clarioning the virtues of a vermouth had ¢ C C 

to come down. But Swedes, if they OMMERCIAL REDIT OMPANY 
happen to know what liquor is, can now 


ect all they want. Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 
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Attach this hopper to any lift truck 
and one man can cut hand unloading 
time by 50%. Your Roura will handle 
all types of bulk y material wet or 
dry, hot or cold 
Simple, easy to operate and ruggedly 
built for toughest ussge. Extra heavy 
gauge metal continuous-seam welded 
braced and double braced. Sizes 
l4 to 2 eubie yards 
Fits any lift truck attached or 
detached in 3 seconds. Also available on 
live skids or with wheels or casters 
Thousands in use by the biggest names 
in industry 


ROURA 
ie OPE =p 
HOPPER 


WANT DETAMS? » this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IROM WORKS, INC. 
1407 Weedland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 








Ce ee es ce we ee ee ee ee oe a ow oe 


<1 7008 sommand.. Seige 


The ultimate 
in Fevecutive 





WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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mands plus those that will come ....n 
continued growth in numbers, show 
that by 1970 commercial customers 
will want about three times as much 
power. 


Margin for Error 


If there is a shadow on the prospects 
for the power companies, it is cast by 
the widening gap between capacity for 
generating power and the peak load 
requirements (chart, page 70). Of 
course, some margin of safety is neces- 
sary. You need reserve capacity to in- 
sure against breakdowns. But the mar- 
gin between peak use and ca a has 
grown from between 5% and 9% in the 


carly postwar years to around 20%. It 
will most likely continue to widen a 
little, going to 22% by 1970. 

¢ Less Than Before—This will still be 
below the 25% to 30% margin ot the 
1930s, but many power companies may 
decide that they can get by with a 
little less reserve capacity. This, of 
course, would mean oe spending for 
heavy equipment. 

Some industry men say a 15% to 
20% margin is not too high. The aver- 
age size of the generating unit installed 
in the postwar period is just about 
double that of sales years. This means 


that, if something goes wrong, utilities 
must have just that much more stand- 


by equipment. 


Comeback for Supply Controls 


Production boom creates shortages, bringing a sud- 
den return to priorities to get materials for defense and AEC 


programs. 


Thousands of companies are using 
government priorities and directives 
once more. Materials controls, almost 
forgotten since the Korean armistice, 
wre becoming important again. 

It's all because the continuing boom 
in U.S. industrial production is 
putting the squeeze on a. Even 
companies with Defense Dept. and 
Atomic Energy Commission contracts 
or subcontracts are feeling the pinch. 
Under the Defense Production Act, 
these companies are authorized to call 
on Washington for help in procuring 
critical materials and equipment. Lately 
their calls have become much more 
frenzied. 
¢ Priorities—Over the past six months, 
the Commerce Dept.’s Business & De- 
fense Services Administration has issued 
3,716 DX priority-ratings and directives 

848 more than were issued in the 
same period last year—to help defense 
firms buy materials. 

For the most part, the companies 
that need aid are in aircraft, guided mis- 
sile, and electronic production. That's 
not st gy since these categories 
now make up the bulk of the defense 
production programs. The tightest ma- 
terials and equipment for defense pro- 
ducers are high-alloy metals, heavy 
power equipment, electronics gear, sci- 
entife instruments, general compon- 
ents, and machine tools such as large 
milling machines and jig-boring, grind 
ing, and milling machines. In genesal, 
these are the critical items for most 
industrial consumers. 

The DX is a special rating granted 
military and atomic contractors and 
their subs on top-priority projects when 
their suppliers’ order boards are al- 
ready filled with orders from other 


defense customers. Most defense con- 
tractors and subs automatically get 
preference ratings to be used on pur- 
chase orders for materials needed to fill 
the defense contract. The DX priority 
outrates this conventional preference 
rating. 

¢ Last Resort—If contractors are still 
unable to buy what's needed with the 
use of a DX priority, BSDA issues a spe- 
cial directive, ordering a supplier to 
deliver required material to a defense 
project by a specific date. 

In some cases, companies in s0- 
called “direct defense-supporting” in- 
dustries can also get such special as- 
sistance. For example, the Army would 
request BDSA to issue special priorities 
for a water supply system that’s ex- 
ogg facilities to service a neighbor- 
ing military installation. In all cases 
of this type, the company would need 
the “sponsorship” of a military service, 
AEC, or BDSA to obtain a priority 
rating. 

On BDSA's books there are 34 spe- 
cific defense programs for which pri- 
ority assistance is authorized. Among 
them are atomic plant construction, 
aircraft manufacture, tank production, 
electric utilities supplying an atomic 
project. 
¢ Holding Down—BDSA tries to keep 
the number of priority cases to a mini 
mum. Says one official: “We grant 
priorities only to prevent delay in the 
completion on time of an approved 
domestic or foreign production or con- 
struction program of great importance 
to defense.” 

During the past year, BDSA has is- 
sued 6.155 DX-ratings and special di- 
rectives representing $142.7-million 
worth of defensa business. END 
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© :e8s POWDER POWER TOOL COonF 


WHAM! 


-and it’s 
fastened in 


steel or 


The Creary “410° Drive-Ie® 
Tool and Drive Pins being 


used to fasten brackets 


concrete 
with the 


into steel girders below 
the Homewood, Illinois 
race track grandstand 


er cartridge-pows 


Og -t la’ 
Drivé-it 


= 
_—— Let the Creary Drive-it Tool cut your fastening costs in half, when you make 
a ' 


"= =6s permanent aw iy in steel or concrete. Imagine the time and money savings, 
when you make a fastening every 15 seconds! 


8 reasons why Creary DRIVE-IT® TOOL speeds up construc- 
tion, reduces on-the-job costs 


1. Two cartridge-powered tools for 
light, or heavy jobs. The new Creary 
"330°" Drive-Ie (.25 cal.); the heavy- 
duty Creary *410°° Drive-It (.38 cal.) 


must be pressed firmly — the work 
surface before tool can be fired 


6. Steel encased rubber guard com 
pletely surrounds work area. Another of 
the many safety and convenience fea- 


2. Snap-open action for fast loading 
and ejection. Greatest operating speed 
of any cartridge-powered tool. 

3. Requires only one standard power 
load for all fastening jobs. No need to 
buy different strength cartridges for 
each job. 

4. Automatic cartridge extraction 
when breech is snapped open. Gives 
more fastenings per minute. 

5. Safety in firing, as Drive-Ic Tools 


tures which make Creary Drive-It Tool 
the choice of contractors everywhere. 


7. Barrel extension allows fastening 
in recessed areas such as junction boxes, 
deep channel iron, and other confined 
spaces. 

8. Creary Drive-pins are U. L. ap 
proved, will penetrate up to an inch of 
structural steel and withstood a 10,000 
lb. pullout teste by Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories. 


Pees eS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SS SS SS SS SS SS SO SS SS 


Nome 


Zone 


PLEASE PRINT 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG AND CREARY DRIVE-PIN SAMPLE 
POWDER POWER TOOL CORP., 75225. W. Macadam Ave., Portland, Oregon 
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Petrochemicals: Where the Growth 


a . > y A ty, 
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2. FIBERS WILL TAKE A SLOWER 
PACE. After a phenomenal start— 
a sixfold increase in production in the 
past 10 yeors—the synthetic fibers 
will go slower now. But they may have 
30% of the market by the early 1960s. 


1. PLASTICS WILL GROW FASTEST. 
Soon, 20% of all petrochemicals may 
go into plastics. Polyethylene will 
lead the way. Its output should triple 
by 1960. Half-c-dozen big names 
now talk about “super” polyethylene. 
In a week or so, cnother will get into 
the picture. W. R. Grace & Co. is 
ready to put up $18-million to get 
into “super polyethylene.” 


3, BUT AMMONIA IS STILL THE GIANT. The big use here is on the farm: 
fertilizers, pesticides, soil conditioners. It’s not news any more when somebody 
builds a new ammonia plant. They're going up every day. 
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For years, the petroleum industry 
was happy to reach into the earth for 
all the crude it could get, sell it to 
people to burn as fuel. 

Today, many in the industry are 
conscience striken over such waste of 
a valuable resource. The chemical in 
dustry has even stronger feelings. Le 
land I. Doar, president of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., says, “Give us an equally 
effective and more economical source 
of heat and energy—solar, nuclear, or 
something not now even thought of— 
and we will stop burning our petroleum 
resources. Petroleum itself is much too 
valuable to be burned.” 

Of course, it will be vears—mavybe de 
cades—before we can afford to stop 
using petroleum as fuel. All but a 
small portion of our annual production 
will continue to go to supply energy. 
¢ $3.2-Billion Industry--That small por- 
tion by itself—only about one barrel 
in every 50—is enough to support a 
$3.2-billion industry. That industry is 
petrochemicals—based on the processing 
of hydrocarbons that are present in 
petroleum and natural gas. 

Only a few years ago, it was but a 
tiny speck within its bigger family, the 
chemical industry. In 1925, one com- 
any made 75 tons of petrochemicals; 
But last vear 101 companies turned out 
134-milhon tons—and petrochemicals 
accounted for about 26.5-billion lb. of 
the chemical industry's total output of 
114.6-billion Ib 

But 1954 was a bad year for petro- 
chemicals, by industry standards. It 
increased by only 4.7% over 1953. 
This year, the experts think, petro- 
chemicals will begin to hit their stride. 
Some optimists predict that the year's 
total output will reach 30-billion Ib., and 
that the industry will continue to fol 
low its earlier pattern of doubling its 
production every five years. Figured on 
that rosy basis, by 1960 about 50% of 
all chemicals will be petrochemical. 
¢ Pessimists—Some oi) companies dis- 
agree with these predictions. Savs one 
large castern oil company official, 
“New plants are not going up fast 
enough to double today’s output by 
1960.” But nobody doubts that there 
will be rapid growth. The argument 
only comes when it gets down to how 
rapid. 


Il. Three Happy Families 


What can you do with a petrochemi- 
cal? Of course, the answer depends 
upon which of three kinds vou're talk- 
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ing about. There are some half-a-mil- : : J UJ M i 0 
lion raw materials and products class‘ # : P 


fied as petrochemicals. They range from 2 
synthetic fibers to synthetic farm fer- 

tilizers, from synthetic rubber to poly- “- F VACUUM CLEANER 
ethylene ft j 4 / 

All of these stem from one of three 
miain families: the aliphatics, aromat- 
ics, and inorganics. By far the richest 
of the lot are the aliphatics. Last year, 
they brought in almost all of the money 
that came into the petrochemicals 
pocketbook—$2.74-billion. The other 
two—aromatics and inorganics—brought 
in a little more than one-tenth that 
much 
¢ Aliphatics—When you look closely 
into the aliphatic family, things get 
pretty confusing, because there are so 
many groups with unfamiliar names. 
But the end products that come from 
those groups are more familiar. From 
one group, for example, you can get 
polyethylene; from another, you can 
get the basic ingredient for many of the 
synthetic detergents—Tide, Vel, Surf; 
from still another comes one of the 
major raw materials for synthetic rub 
ber manufacture. In technical language, 


you can sav that the aliphatics are the cuts production cleaning time IN HALF 


family of straight chain hydrocarbons, 
and that just about every aliphatic at BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON corporation 
chemical is derived from a petroleum 

product 


: At the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. plant in Philadelphia, 
¢ Aromatics—The aromatic family is : pea : . 
not that way. Only about 40% of the cleaning of chips, rust and oil is a big problem. The large castings 
aromatics produced in the U.S. are and weldments they use in the manufacture of locomotives and 
derived from petroleum. Styrene is an diesel engines have to be carefully cleaned after machining to 
iromatic. Rubber companies use it— bl d inti 
ilong with butadiene, which is an ali- ascUure lai *aad SSEEY Gh ae : 
phatic—to make tires. These two petro- Previously they had used a wire brush and an air hose, but 
chemicals—styrene and butadiene—have this caused cuttings and rust to fall on other finished work. 


taken such a hold on the auto tire that Then they installed ‘“Tornado cleaning.” With the powerful 


there is scarcely any natural rubber in 


it any more. Most tire rubber is now suction of their Tornado “Jumbo” (325 m.p.h. suction speeds) 
synthetic—better than 90%. all oil, chips and rust are quickly picked up and deposited in a 
I'he aromatic family has little more 55 gallon drum—cuts cleaning time in half. 


to offer than styrene. Of course, there ‘ ‘ 
in Golem “lalhitet4 cand in tie ateten, The Tornado Jumbo conversion fits any standard 55 gallon 


facture of explosives, and xylene, an drum and can be quickly moved from drum to drum as they are 
important raw material in the manu- filled. 

aren of certain synthetic fibers But Tornado supplies a complete line of industrial cleaning equip- 
when you've run through those, you've 


just about covered the aromatics. ment for every need. Write for an “in your plant’”’ demonstration. 


: yr pecker inorganics the third WRITE FOR TORNADO JUMBO CONVERSION 
ymily of petrochemicals—are usually 


made from natural gas Iwo well- BULLETIN 694 TODAY 


known products are made from in- 


organics: carbon black, which, again, Voy | 
Wg ie AECER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


the largest volume petrochemical of 
all. Scarcely a farm in the U.S. uses 
organic fertilizers to any extent any 


5104-NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE « CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 
Let “Nick Plate” send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location, Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in, Call or write: 





H. KH. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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more. Chemicals have taken over, 
mainly because they are more plentiful 
and because they can provide the farmer 
with a good yield. 


Where Are They Going? 


Most forecasters believe that the 
aliphatic family will more than double 
its present size by 1960—to 40-billion 
Ib. a year. The aromatics, they figure, 
will move from 3.2-billion Ib. to around 
5-billion Ib., and the inorganics from 
8.8-billion Ib. to 15-billion Ib. 
¢ Plastics—Polvethylene, probably the 
most glamorous member of the ali- 
phatic family, is expected to lead the 
way, tripling its output by 1960, when 
ihe industry should be turning out more 
than 600-million Ib. of polyethylene a 
year. Privately, some observers wonder 
what we can possibly do with all that 
polyethylene. 

The answer might be simply that 
new kinds of polyethylene are likely 
to come along. Today, polyethylene is 
known as the “squeeze bottle” plastic. 
But one new type is here alr ady: a 
stronger, less pliable polyethylene that 
stands up under much higher tempera- 
tures. Such developments as this one 
may open new areas for the plastic. 
Hercules Powder Co. will build a $10 
million plant (page 120) to produce 
this plastic; other companies made 
moves in the same direction several 
months ago (BW—Mayl4’55,p48). 
Now, W. R. Grace & Co. indicates 
that soon it will get in too. Grace will 
build an $18-million plant, though it 
is still undecided about its location. 

The epoxy resins, another group of 
plastics that are mostly petrochemical, 
also are expected to move fast within 
the next five vears. Bv 1960, it is esti 
mated that epoxies will reach a produc- 
tion figure of better than 80-million 
Ib. a vear. Today, about 24-million Ib. 
are produced annually. Epoxies are sup 
posed to have superior qualities as coat 
ings and adhesives, because they resist 
acids and alkalis. Also, they can be 
permanently hardened without heat. 
¢ Synthetic Rubber—Here is a market 
for petrochemicals that is bound to 
grow. The Far East is likely to pro- 
duce no more natural rubber five years 
from now than it is producing at the 
present time—about 1.8-million tens 
per vear. The hungry tire industry will 
need a lot more butadiene and stvrenc 
to meet its estimated growth. By 1960 
it seems likely that synthetic rubber 
output will reach 900,000 tons, up 
nearly 50% from current preduction 
e Fibers—The synthetic fibers hold a 
big, but not dominant, share of the 
U. S. fiber market. After a fast start 
a sixfold production increase in 10 
years—the synthetic fibers now hold 
about one-quarter of the market: about 
8 Ib. per capita per year, against 33 Ib. 
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rio DUIDIDILE ane ine wera of bie. tones 


This is the bubble—one of the millions 
upon millions—that is formed by the 
electrolysis of brine inside the famed 
Hooker Cell . . . a bubble that has 
brought into being whole hosts of 
chemicals to transform the world of 
Mr. Jones. 

The bubble may be of hydrogen or 
of chlorine which, when released from 
the brine, leaves caustic soda. Each of 
these three products is of vast chemical 
importance. The chlorine bubbles alone 
that rise from Hooker Type Cells unite 
to form more than 40% of the country’s 
supply of that chemical. 

But what of the part that these basic 
chemicals play in Mr. Jones’ world? 

From morning until night, almost 


everything he touches, eats or wears is 
dependent for some of its qualities up 
on one or more of these chemicals or 
the hundred Hooker Chemicals derived 
from them. The water he drinks is puri- 
fied by chlorine. The plastic cup that 
holds it has chlorine as a basic ingre- 
dient. The shortening in his breakfast 
doughnut has been hydrogen treated. 
The fruits and vegetables he eats, and 
the woolens with which he surrounds 
himself, are protected against pests with 
chlorine-based insecticides. Many of 
the more than one hundred Hooker 
Chemicals derived from these three are 
used in the production of synthetic 
fibers, in dyes, in medicines, in paints, 
in the preparation of his food. The 


1905—Half a Century of Chemicals 


From the Salt of the Earth—1955 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


HIAGARA FALLS @ 


paper he reads and the paper upon 
which he writes his thoughts have been 
treated with either caustic or chlorine 
The novocain the dentist uses in treat 
ing his tooth is derived from Hooker 
Chemicals. And finally, the sheets be 
tween which he retires, are finer, 
smoother, because of caustic treatment. 

From Hooker Cells, row upon row 
of them in the three Hooker plants, and 
in licensed installations in 38 plants 
throughout the world, comes the bub- 
bling birth of new products and new 
life for old products .. . a story of in- 
dustrial accomplishment that parallels 
the fifty years of research, development, 
and growth of Hooker Chemicals, 


HOOKER 





21 FORTY -SEVENTH ST NIAGARA FALLE, A. Y 


TACOMA © MONTAGUE, MICH °* HtwryoRe @¢ CHICAGO 


CHEMICALS 
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The LP-gas dealer provides propane gas (bottied gas) for cooking, home 
heating and hot water heating in this big propane cylinder. 


A cebdeeditton tandie eovth oniinke the meet pudtay gant ath seite 


erant gas shipped in this 150-pound anhydrous ammonia cylinder. 


Roast beef, rare...or a quick freeze... 
Hackney cylinders stand behind the scene 


Wherever compressed gases are put to 
work in home or industry, Hackney 
lightweight cylinders confine the gases 
safely—are easy to handle—economi- 
cal to haul, Oxegen for the diver, 
anesthetic for the operating room, 
acetylene for the welding torch—these 
are other everyday uses for Hackney 
compressed gas cylinders. 


Seamless Hackney cylinders, and 
two-piece models with only one girth 
weld, are deep drawn to assure uni- 
form wall thickness and extra smooth 
surfaces. Heat treated for maximum 
strength. Made in many types and 
sizes to meet the needs of compressed 
gas producers, shippers and users. 
Write for details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manvtacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 Seuth 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. ¢ 52 Vanderbilt Avenve, Room 
2097, New York 17 © 207 Hanne Bidg., Cleveland 15 ¢ 936 W. Peachtree 
S., NW. Room 115, Atlente 3 © 208 §. LaSalle St, Room 789, Chicago 4 
© 555 Roosevelt Bidg., los Angeles 17 © 4550 W. Main St, Room 203, 
Kensas City 6, Mo, © Downingtown tron Works, inc., Division, 137 Wallace 


Ave., Downingtown, Po. 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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for all fibers. Du Pont, leader in the 
synthetic fiber field, looks for a slight 
in for the synthetic fibers in the next 
ve years—perhaps to 30% of the mar- 
ket, against today’s 25% share. Says 
du Pont, “We feel fairly confident that 
nylon and Dacron can double their 
present share, but are not prepared to 
go beyond that.” 
¢ Ammonia—It's not even news when 
a new anhydrous ammonia plant goes 
into production. Right now, there are 
35 operating in the U. S., and 20 more 
in construction or planned. 

American Cyanamid Co., one of the 
major producers of chemical fertilizers, 
estimates that only about 2% of the 
U.S. farm acreage is now dependent 
upon organic fertilizers. The rest has 
swung to the synthetics. 

Other agricultural chemicals are 
growing fast also. Farmers now spend 
about $450-million a year for such prod- 
ucts as pesticides and soil conditioners, 
many of which are derived from petro- 
leum. 

But all petrochemicals have not 
strayed away from petroleum’s biggest 
market—the family car. Some get back 
in, as additives for liquid fuels and 
lubricating oils. This year, better than 
500-million Ib. of additives will get 
into auto engines. Much of this is 
petrochemical. 


lll. Mergers 


Where do petrochemicals belong? 
Are they mostly petro, or mostly 
chemical? Petrochemicals are attracting 
big names from both industries. From 
chemicals, such names as: Monsanto, 
Dow, Otin-Mathieson, American Cy- 
anamid. From petroleum: The Texas 
Co., Gulf, Standard Oil (N. J.), Cities 
Service Co. 

Some of these companies are getting 
together. The most recent was last 
month's merger of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.—a big consumer of petrochemicals, 
a big producer of chemicals—and Lion 
Oil Co.—a big producer of petrochemi- 
cals (BW- jul.80°S5,p46). Eicsconte’s 
president, Charles A. Thomas, pointed 
up the logic of such a deal: “More than 
half of Monsanto’s raw materials are 
poses which can be or are produced 
rom petroleum or natural gas.” 
¢ Prophet—Petroleum Processing maga- 
zine, a McGraw-Hill publication, fore 
sees a change in refining of crude oil 
Says the magazine, “The manufacture 
of petrochemical crudes . . . by oil 
companies will dovetaii more closely 
with their straight refining operations 
as time goes on.” 

On merger, it says, “Coming years 
will see more integration of the manv- 
facturing and selling of petrochemicals, 
through expansions, mergers and other 
forms of ticups between oil and chem- 
ical concerns.” «No 
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Jack & Heintz Inc. silver brazes 
over 25 different parts on this 
15 KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine, 





with TOCCO* Induction Brazing 


Brazing Costs Down 


When Jack & Heintz engineers switched from torch 
brazing to automatic induction, brazing cost of these 
inverter brush mounts fell from $.05 to $.006 each 
—a reduction of 83% in direct labor costs alone! 
Additional savings result because less cleaning is 
required after TOCCO, and fuel costs are much 
lower, too. 


Brazing Production Up 


While costs dropped, production on the part zoomed 
—from 40 to 360 brazed assemblies per hour. Fur- 
thermore, rejects and scrap, formerly high, are now 
negligible. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 


Versatility 


The part shown is just one of over 25 parts, large 
and small, which alert ] & H engineers have con- 
verted from old-fashioned brazing methods to mod- 
ern, automatic TOCCO, Overall brazing costs 
(TOCCO brazing versus former methods used) are 
down 75% —brazing speed, up 100%. 


* * * 


If the manufacture of your product involves brazing, 
heat-treating, forging or melting of ferrous or non- 
ferrous metals, don’t overlook TOCCO as a sound 
method of increasing production, improving prod- 
uct quality and slashing costs. 


NEW FREE 


BULLETIN 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 

Dept. W-10, Cleveland 5, Ohie 

Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO laduction Brazing and Soldering”. 
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WHY I LIKE TO 
COACH IN IOWA 


oaasl Eiviealheathe 


Forest Evashevski 
Head Football Coach, State University of lowa 


“A stadium full of cheering fans means 
a lot to a football team and their coach. 
jowa fans come from all corners of the 
state to back our ball club. Their spirit 
and loyalty make my job a pleasure. 
Even when we had a poor season, the 
lowa stadium was nearly sold out jor 
every game, 


You see that spirit in other places, too. 
I've coached in a number of states, and | 
feel that lowa leads them all in pulling 
together for community progress 


lowa is a wonderful place to raise a 
family Our neighbors are friendly, 
genuine people who made us feel at home 
the day we moved in. With four boys 
and a girl at home, that counts as an 
other big reason why I like to coach 
in lowa.” 


The spirit and loyalty Coach Evashevski 
mentions is an important consideration 
for business management. lowans carry 
these qualities into their jobs. Their will 
to work and pride in accomplishment 
make for good employee-management 
relations. If you're thinking of a move, 
write to the lowa Development Com- 
mission for information on the char- 
acteristics of lowa's labor force, 


IOWA 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


304 Jewett Bidg. + Des Moines 9, iowa 
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In Production 


Detergent Made From Sugar 


Claims to Sweeten Housework 


Your wife might wash the dishes with sugar one of these days. 

This week, at the American Oil Chemists’ Society meeting in 
Philadelphia, Foster D. Snell, Inc., said it had uncovered a way to 
make detergents from sugar. Lloyd Osipow, the research man at 
Snell who developed the process, says that his sugar detergent can 
be made for 13¢ a pound, slightly less than it costs to produce most 
detergents today. 

But the real advantage of the new detergent, says Snell, is that 
it does not irritate the skin. It is odorless, tasteless, nontoxic. 

Snell has been at work on the process for some time, under a 
grant from the Sugar Research Foundation. A year ago, it could 
produce a detergent, by reacting sugar with tallow. But conversion 
of the sugar was only fair—about 50%. 

Now, Snell reacts sugar with the fatty acid ester of a volatile 
alcohol in a solvent. Conversion of sugar is good—about 90%. 

Already, two organizations are working out licensing agreements 
with the Sugar Research Foundation. One is in Mexico, the other 
in Brazil. ‘The process is a natural for such countries, for they are 
short on petrochemical resources, the basic materials in present-day 
detergents. 

ae 


Machines Speed Bread Wrapping, 
Feed Rolls Into the Pan 


Recipe for tomorrow's bakery: Heaping cups of automation, and 
just a pinch of atomic energy. 

Last week in Atlantic City, American Machine & Foundry Co. 
showed off some of the devices that may soon bring big changes 
to the baking industry. Once is a high-speed machine for wrapping 
bread. With buttons, you can fe the machine wrap packages 
that range in length from 6 in. to 17 in. By itself, the machine cal- 
culates package height. knows where to slap on the sealing labels. 

Another AMF machine feeds rolls into a pan automatically, at 
rates up to 250 per minute. Most bakeries do this by hand now. 

AMF showed how atomic energy may someday be used in the 
baking industry in its display of irradiated bakery products. Also, it 
displayed a device for handling the radioactive materials that would 
provide the radiation. AMF is already in production with this 
device, though it will probably be used in industries other than 
baking for some time to come. 


Aluminum in Any Basic Color 


Now Possible, Says Alcoa 


Two aluminum producers made news last week. One said that 
it can now make damiaian in a wide range of colors, The other 
said it was launching a $90-million expansion program (BW—Oct. 
855,34). 

Aluminum Co. of America said it had jumped a hurdle that has 
stood in aluminum’s way right along. Says Alcoa, “It is now tech- 
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When you think of saving... 


think of TAPE! 


Famous “Scotcn” Brand Cellophane 
Tape is a time-saving, money-saving tool 
all over the plant! It’s crystal-clear and sticks 
at a touch. Use it for holding, sealing, 
joining, protecting—any of a thousand different 
jobs. What’s more, you can get even greater 
versatility and economy from “Scotcn”’ 
Brand Cellophane Tape with dispensers 
that turn manual jobs into production CELLOPHANE TAPE 
line operations. You count the cost in 
pennies; figure the savings in dollars. 


Always specify “Scorcx” Brand, ee 300 Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 
the quality tape . . . and stick with it! Se for industry, trademarked... 


.-one of more than 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 














70H MANE OF PACHA it nn a ha TAPE STAPLED items, such as this SEND FOR information sheet de- 
these, you can card them oa kly, easil age wy New semi- lipstick tube, come out of machine pweay = Nag with descrip- 
automatic “SCOTCH” Brand Tape pe Stapler pier, “SCOTCH” fastened to card, which on * CH” Brand 
Brand Cellophane Tape, does it at pdeation- ne speedo —aip to 08 may be any to allow for poy ome Sw Just write on 
items a minute. Tape “staples” will not scratch or mar surfaces. printed sles message. your : Dept. BF-105, 


The term “SCOTCH” wa trademark of BGiagmete Mintes ond Mansfacting Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 9 €3 
Park Ave., New York 16M In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. © 3M Co., 1955, 
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Ship for Sure...in New Steel Drums 


You really add sales appeal to a product by shipping in 
attractively decorated new steel containers. New steel drums, 
“dressed-up” in enameled or lithegraphed colors and 
bearing your familiar trademark, promote instant product 
recognition and create lasting brand preferences. And 

they afford better product protection . . . guard against 
contamination and leakage in shipment and in storage. Your 
supplier will be glad to study your choice of colors and 
discuss how they can best be used to suit your new 

steel container requirements. 

New containers are readily identified by the “Red-S” label 
of the Steel Shipping Container Institute. Always look 

for the sticker on incoming drums . . . it's a sure sign of a 
quality-packed product. 


"9t4 Better to Shippin Steet” 
STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
4 z 600 Filth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y. 
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nically possible to hit any color of the 
rainbow.” Color finishes, which are 
actually part of the metal itself, can 
now be produced in all basic colors, 
and in shades of those colors. 

Alcoa sees applications all over the 
lot: from lawn furniture to building 
panels, from automotive trim to train 
and bus exteriors 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. is doing the expanding. Its 
Ravenswood (W. Va.) plant, says 
Kaiser, will have the largest capacity 
of any aluminum fabricating plant 
built in the U.S. since World War 
II. Originally, Ravenswood was to 
have an annual capacity of 250-million 
ib. of commercial sheet and foil prod 
ucts (BW —Feb.19'55,p90). Now, 
Kaiser savs it is boosted to 3332.5-mil 
lion Ib 


Upgrading Is in the Cards 


For Manganese Ore 


It may soon be possible to upgrade 
low-grade manganese ore. This would 
free the North American continent 
from having to rely upon foreign 
sources for manganese 

A process of beneficiation has been 
developed by Dr. Marvin J. Udy, 
former president of the Electro 
Chemical Society of America. The 
Strategic Materials Corp., Buffalo, is 
studying the possibility of building a 
pilot plant at Niagara Falls. 


Production Briefs 


Where are the chemists? The Ameri 
can Chemical Society’s Committee on 
Manpower says that jobs for chemists 
and chemical engineers are at an all 
time peak. Says the committee: ‘The 
ratio of employers to applicants is the 
highest in 10 years; there is now a 
stronger demand for chemists and 
chemical engincers than during any 
peacetime era. 


The largest-capacity surface grinder in 
the world will soon be in operation in 
Niagara Falls. The Coated Abrasives 
Div. of the Carborundum Co. said 
last week that the new giant will be 
used to grind aluminum, stainless 
steel, glass. It can handle work pieces 
up to 40 ft. long by 36 in. wide by !2 
in. thick. 
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To help you find that just-right plant site... 


Every day 

we observe the 
economic health o 
2319 communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 


every day, every week of the year—a 
network of on-the-job personnel care- 
fully reporting changes of economic and 


can bring pertinent information right 


HE RESULT. . . a@_perpetual 
1 inventory of plant site information to your desk ready for measurement by 





unequaled in up-to-the-minute accu- 
racy and completeness. 

For nearly fifty years, the American 
Gas and Electric System has served 
practically every home and business in 
this growing seven-great-state area that 
now includes 2319 towns. 


Our men are in these communities 


social import. 


Whether your need is dispersion, de- 
centralization or expansion, the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company can help 
simplify your plant site selection prob- 
lem. As it has for hundreds of other 
manufacturers, both large and small, it 


your own yardstick, 


7 7 y 


You will find that this service will save 
many hours of valuable executive time in 
investigation and analysis, There is no 
charge. All we have to sell is power from 
capacity sufficient to meet the needs of 


any industry. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


OPERATING AFFILIATES: To get a more detailed description of the many 
industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure “A 7- 


State-Plant-Site Trip—in 5 minutes.” 

You'll learn about water, transportation, labor, 
taxes, raw materials, education, community char- 
acter and atmosphere and many other data necessary 
for pleasant, profitable plant operation. Address 
your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, 
Manager Area Development, 30 Church Street, 
New York 8, New York. 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, 

OHIO POWER COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 








These days... 
wonderful 





buildings are 
made in factories 


cee | 
{ 


Stores, factories, offices, warehouses — 
Butler buildings meet a wide range of 
needs. Do a better job for far less money. 


by BUTLER 


and they save 
you half the 


cost 


Steel buildings made in factories—so 
complete that erection is only a bolting 
job! Steel buildings so well designed and 
precision-made that no field flashing or 
tailoring is needed. These are Butler 
steel buildings. They perform every 
function of conventional structures, yet 
they cost less to buy, less to erect, less to 
expand, less to change, less to maintain! 
In the long run, Butler buildings CUT 
YOUR COSTS IN HALF. Get all the 
Mail coupon today 


as 


Menvtecturers of Oll Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Ory Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


facts 


Factories at 
Kone: City, Me, * Golesburg, 1 * Min polis, Minn. 
Richmond, Colt, * Heuston, Texas * Sirminghom, Ale. 





enn nee "7 
hon prompt reply address office nearest you. 
SUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
7313 £. 19th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 

PISA Sixth Avenue, 5.6., M is 14, Minn, 
1013 Avenve W, Ensley, Bi 6, Ala. 
Dept. 13A, Richmend, Calif. 


| 

! 

i 

! 

| 

| Please mail more information on 
| Butler steal buildings. 
| 

i 

i 
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ADDRESS 
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You can unload the freight car in 
the picture in about 10 min. That's 
because the compartments are accessi 
ble from either side of the car and 
the doors roll up into the roof 

Ihe car was shown for the first time 
this week by the International Steel 
Co. Its five compartments contain 
3,360 cu. ft. of usable space. Compart 
ments are separated by plastic 
wich panels of a new type called Hasko 
struct, developed by the Haskelite Mfg 
Corp. of Grand Rapids. The panels act 


sand 


as insulation and also add to the 
structural strength 

The big advantage over a conven 
tional freight car is the fact that a 
fork truck can get in and out of the 
new car without domg ani 
ing within the car itself 

International Steel is building th 
cars for the Unit Load Car Corp., 1501 
E. 96th St., Chicago 
them to shippers for 
month 
¢ Source 
Evansville, Ind 


Self-Aligning Headlight 


General Motors Corp. said this week 
that this new-type automobile 
lamp (picture) will be standard equip 
ment for all 1956 GM cars and trucks. 
The new lamp has a built-in “safety 
aim” that enables a service station at- 
tendant to install and aim correctly a 
set of lamps in 8 min. He can do the 
job in daylight and in far less space 
than is required for adjustment of con 
ventional headlights 

Key feature of the new lamp is a 
set of three glass knobs cast into the 
lens. A plane laid across these three 
points forms a surface at right angles 
to the axis of the light beam 

Up to now, headlamps have usually 
been aimed by using a screen. This re- 
quires a semi-dark area about 50 ft. 
long. With the new device, says GM, 
the service man can make the adjust 
ment without bothering even to tum 
on the car's lights. All he does is in 
sert the new lamp, clip on the aimer, 
and adjust some screws 
e Source: General Motors, Corp., 
Guide Lamp Div., Anderson, Ind. 


mancuve! 


which will lease 
ibout S150 per 


International Steel Co 


head 
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CORPORATION 


Fy SPEEDING THE PREPARATION OF... 


The story of Chrysler Corporation mirrors the ideals 
of its founder, a man who loved machinery with a 
craftsman’s devotion. The tale encompasses the in- 
genuity, courage, and team loyalties of men Walter 
P. Chrysler chose to help establish his company in a 
field that had been a graveyard of 1,500 other 
equally hopefui ventures. Though only 30 years old 
now, the Chrysler Corporation is firmly established 
among the Big Three And, reflecting its progres- 


sive management, “The Forward Look” includes 


xerography 


Anything written, printed, typed, or 


quickly copied by 
xerography onto paper or 


Copies in the some, 


drawn can be 
versatile 
meta! masters 
enlarged, or reduced size can be 
made from one or both sides of origi 
nal material. For diazo-type machines 
translucent intermediates can be made 
im the some speedy 
woy, GS con mosters 
for spirit (and other 
fluid-type) duplico 
tors. Also, up to eight 
copies 
poper 
translucent 
diote, can be mode 
from one xerographic 


including o 
master of 
interme- 


image. 


THE 


HALOID 


55-106X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. * Branch Offices in Principal U. S. Cities and Toronto - ff 


ENGINEERING DRAWINGS * OFFICE 
AND FACTORY FORMS * TECHNICAL 
REPORTS * TOOLING AND DRAFT- 
ING MANUALS * DEALER BULLETINS 
PRESS RELEASES * and many others 


Versatile xerography—the clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copying proc- 
ess——is saving Chrysler Corporation $250,00 a year! Multiple copies 
of engineering drawings, technical reports, office and factory forms, 
correspondence, tooling and drafting manuals, financial and operat- 
ing statements, dealer bulletins, press releases, and many others are 
run off on offset duplicators from inexpensive paper masters quickly 
prepared by xerography. Among Chrysler Corporation's accomplish- 
ments was the reduction of all its central engineering drawings onto 
offset paper masters by xerography. Drawings were reduced to 12” x 
18” size from sizes up to 24” x 36”. Xerography does in a few minutes 
what used to take hours. It eliminates errors and proofreading because 
it is photo-exact. Documents of all kinds are duplicated at impressive 
savings in time and money. 

XeroX® Copying Equipment is widely used in business, industry, 
and government for all types of paperwork applications. Let us show 
you what it can do for you! 


Write for proof of performance folders showing how companies of all kinds, large 
and small, are cutting duplicating costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 
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XEROX 
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The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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Red Seal Power 


Specialized machines such as this Model "GB" Slaw-Knox Precision 
Subgrader account for the amazing rapidity with which the highway 
network is expanding to meet this country's needs. This unit, with its 
extra discharge horn permitting discharge of spoil at either end, is 
only one of a steadily-lengthening list of special-purpose equipment 
utilizing Red Seal power. You find Red Seals, today, building prestige 
for the makers—and earning profits for the users—of leading makes 
of pavers, graders, mixers, compressors, earth-movers, ditchers, 
shovels, rollers and numerous other machines. You can clinch on- 
time performance by standardizing on equipment which offers the 
plus-value of dependable Red Seal power. 


4-CYCLE ENGINES FOR INDUSTRY AND FARM 


in addition to its large engines, Con- 
tinental builds an outstanding line 
of heavy-duty air-cooled four-cycle 
models lor iarm and industrial appli- 
cations requiring 7 to 3 hp Advanced 
engineering gives them easy starting, 
high dependability, and unusual lug- 
ging capacity af low speeds .. . Op 





SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS 
ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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Heat-Resisting Tube 


The tiny device in the picture is 
an electronic tube, made entirely of 
metal and ceramic, that can operate 
normally under extreme heat. General 
Electric Co. announced it this week 

It seems likely that GE. has designed 
this tube to fill a void that now exists 
in the area where neither the vacuum 
tube nor the transistor quite does the 
job that is needed 

The new tube operates at 900 mega- 
cycles, which is considerably higher 
than the range of today’s transistors. 

GE sees possible applications in such 
places as mobile and industrial com- 
munications, airborne and mobile radar, 
industrial controls, nuclear power con- 
trols. “In general,” says the company, 
“any equipment requiring motion, high 
temperature, restricted space, auto- 
matic assembly or ultra-high frequency 
performance has a potential require- 
ment for micro-miniature tubes.” 
¢ Source: General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An_ inexpensive window paint that 
blocks an outsider’s view, yet permits 
80% of the light to get through, has 
been developed by research engineers 
at New York University. It is meant 
for office and factory installations where 
special glass might be too expensive. 
+ 


After five years of development, U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s National Tube Div. last 
week began marketing a second type of 
a pipe, made of polyvinyl chloride. 
National Tube sees it as a wholly new 
piping material, not a substitute for 
others. It is said to have excellent chem- 
ical resistance, also high strength and 


light weight. 
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MAGNESIUM 


lightness in equipment saves manpower 


when materials are on the move 





Biggest reason for the expanding use of Dow magnesium requirements. 


a ; . : aaa M , . . . P 
in materials handling equipment—light weight: Easier fabrication due to excellent welding, forming and 


Results ere higher efficiency and better use of manpower. machining characteristics. 
Dockboards, barrel skids and conveyors are just a few 
of the many applications where industries are saving 
weight and money, too, with magnesium equipment. 


The equipment user relies on magnesium’s light weight to 
assure peak efficiency in operation. The equipment manu 
facturer finds magnesium easier to fabricate, 

Other significant reasons for the growing demand for 


' For further information about magnesium, call your nearest 
Dow Magnesium are: 


Dow sales office or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Design simplification without sacrifice in strength Midland, Michigan, Magnesium Sales Dept. MA 318A, 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 
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Isn't your voice important 


enough to be heard? 


Important voices speak to be heard. 
Business efficiency (not to mention 
common sense) demands they be 
heard right. 

From intra-plant addresses to in- 
ter-office chats you can enjoy no 
quicker, clearer, more effective ver- 
bal communication than through a 
custom-engineered Stromberg-Carl- 
son system. Here's why ... 

We offer - 
(1) a free Pipl 
survey of your /, 
premises and 





a no-obliga- 
tion recom- 
mendation; 
(2) a reputa- 
tion for the 


Cxecutive priority even on 
@ telephone! in the Diol 
X System you con press @ 
concealed button and get 
right in on @ busy tine 











highest stand- 
ards, established over 60 years; (3) 
prices that are modest for the quality 
delivered; and (4) a new capital- 
conserving Lease Plan, with no 
money down and our experts main- 
taining your equipment for the life 
of your lease. 

W rite, or send the coupon, to bring 
a trained, authorized representative 
to discuss your needs. 


Stromberg-Carison 


NH OF GERERAL OYNAHICS CORPORATION 
SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


1202 Ciiferd Ave., Rechester 21, New Vork 


Please have a representative contact 


| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
| 
me with information on your Sound ! 
and Intercommunication Systems. ! 
| 

| 

i 

| 
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| 

! 
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rinM NAME 
ADDRESS 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Passenger Car Production 


Pointing Higher Still 


U.S. passenger car production in Oc- 
tober is expected to reach 16% above 
September's estimated output of 462,- 
800 cars. If that happens, says Ward's 
Automotive Reports, the 10 months’ to- 
tal for 1955 would be 6,532,800 units— 
a record for any 10 months, and just 2% 
below the full-year record production of 


6,674,933 cars set in 1950. 

Production in November and De- 
cember is expected to be well above the 
total for those two months a year ago. 
Output in November and December 
last year already stands as the highest 
ever recorded for those two months. 


Gorllntnimerceimelicreiateliate 


No Pause in the Steep Climb 


Outstanding installment credit con- 
tinued its steeper-than-usual mse in Au- 
gust, hitting a seventh consecutive high 
as consumers went deeper into debt to 
finance their purchases. Its new high for 
August was $26,155-million; a climb of 
$679-million from July, and up $4,254- 
million over August last year. 


As usual these days, it was auto credit 
—up $509-million—that made up the 
largest part of the jump from july to 
August. Other consumer goods credit 
increased $86-million. 

Never before has the American peo- 
ple pledged so much future income for 
past purchases. Outstanding installment 
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It’s Lyon by a landslide in a recent prefer- 
ence survey among executives in companies 
throughout the country. They gave Lyon 
five times more first choice mentions than 
the second highest manufacturer ...and 
They voted twice as many as the next twelve combined! 


A nationally known research company com- 


ee 13 piled those figures by asking key men in 5,000 
companies this question: 


“If your company were in the market for 
steel equipment such as steel shelving, lock- 
ers, work benches, shop boxes, etc., what 
manufacturers would you consider?’’ 

Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s 
most diversified and most preferred line of 
quality steel equipment. (A few items are 
shown below.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out of steel 
equipment in terms of time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices:1010 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Wl. 
Factories in Aurora, il. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





GUARD AGAINST 


AUTOMATIC 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTS 


Big Beam Model 
ZAI W with storage 
battery and built-in 
charger thot keeps 
bottery fully charg- 
ed at all times. 
It's #0 easy to be protected against all the 
onsequences of sudden light failure. 
Install a Big Beam automatic emergency 
light now (choose from a variety of models). 
Just plug it into any convenient lighting out- 
let. Then when lights fail your Big Beam 
will come on instantly and provide hours of 
bright, SAFE illumination. Write for de- 
scriptive bulletin 


- 0 $ 
U-C LITE MFG. C0,'°72,. oon 


IN CANADA, Bernord Morts & Co., Ud 
aremont >t lorunte J, vittehd 


terrible « 





SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


ror V melem-ieM Vielels 
Tel- me deled 


CORPORATION 
1823 S. Kostner Ave, Chicago 23, it! j 
I Please send free booklet on the Conquerors and complete i 
fetaits 
Nome in . 


Company 
! Address 


—{ 
/ 


credit now amounts to almost 942% of 
disposable personal income (income af- 
ter taxes), despite the fact chat income 


i ielaltiiclaitlacl as 


August figures for manufacturers’ new 
orders chart a strong course for indus- 
trial output in the coming months. Af- 
ter adjustment for seasonal variation, 
these orders amounted in August to $29- 
billion—the my oe value recorded for 
any month in history. 


The cost of price supports for crops 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955, was down almost one-third from 
the previous year, The drop was from 
$4,305,818, 349 for fiscal 1954 to $2,- 
942,929,482 for the last fiscal year. 
That's a 31.7% decline. 





Nevertheless, there are only two years 


has also risen sharply. At the end of 
last year this ratio stood at 8.8% of 
disposable income. 


NN an @lacl-1as 


Pointing to High Production 


At the same time, value of manufac- 
turers’ shipments in August also in- 
creased more than seasonally, amounting 
to almost $27.5-billion. This resulted in 
another addition to unfilled orders, 
which now add up to more than $52- 
billion—up $4-billion since last April 


Cost of Price-Props 


A Lightening Burden 


~1949 and 1954—in which price sup- 
= tied up more money. As of June 
0, 1955, total investment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in price support 
commodities amounted to $7,069,277,- 
436. Of this, inventories totaled $4,971,- 
463,436 and the balance consisted of 
outstanding loans. 
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Sickness at 


prc medical and nursing authorities are recom- 
mending home care for more and more patients . . . 
especially ifsomeone in the family is skilled in home nursing. 


There are several reasons why home nursing is of such 
great importance now. Nearly all of our country’s hospi- 
tals are crowded. In fact, they care for more than 20 
million patients a year. Naturally, doctors, nurses and 
their assistants are busier than ever before. So, whenever 
a patient can be adequately cared for at home, hospital 
beds and personnel are freed for more serious cases. 

Moreover, the cost of a long hospital stay is a heavy 
financial burden to the average family . as well as a 
source of worry to the ill person. Lengthy hospitalization 
may also make the sick person depressed and even doubt- 
ful of his recovery. These attitudes can often be offset when 
the patient can safely and conveniently be cared for within 
the family circle. In fact, familiar home surroundings and 
family companionship can often help to hasten recovery. 


Fortunately, in such circumstances, home nursing can 
usually be performed adequately by a family member 
under the direction of the doctor. To give the best possible 
help to an ill person, however, the home nurse must know 
how to follow the doctor’s specific instructions, and be 
able to care for both the physical and emotional needs of 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance (> Company 














your house? 





the patient. In addition, the home nurse should be pre- 
pared to make some simple but essential observations 
which help the doctor determine the patient’s progress. 


Suppose you had to give home nursing care to someone 
in your family. Would you know how to do any of the 
following: 


1. Could you carry out a doctor's orders to observe 
and record a patient's breathing, or to take his pulse? 


2. Help a sick person overcome fears and anxieties? 
3. Persuade a child to take medicine? 
4. Help a bed patient maintain comfortable posture? 


Since illness may occur unexpectedly at any time in any 
family, someone in every household should be a qualified 
home nurse. 


You can learn more about home nursing skills in free 
courses given in most communities by the American Red 
Cross. If you cannot enroll in one of these courses, you 
can learn many essentials of home nursing with the help 
of Metropolitan's 32-page, illustrated booklet called 
Sickness At Your House? Just fill out the coupon below to 
receive a free copy. It explains how you can do many 
things—expertly and gently —that are conducive to a sick 
person's comfort, contentment and recovery. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your book- 

let, Sickness At Your House? 1155-S — 
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COMMODITIES 








Here’s how ore imports and taconite will take over 
between now and 1984, while other sources fall behind 


Millions of Gross Tons 


160 





0 
1952 "56 


Dota Oglebay Nerten 6 Co. 


Ore to Feed Steel's Expansion 


When Benjamin F. Fairless, then 
board chairman of U.S. Steel Corp., 
predicted last year that by 1974, this 
would need 155-million tons 
of ingot steel a year, a lot of evebrows 
The stec} industry was 
just completing its greatest expansion 
in history, bringing capacity to 126 
million tons, That, with some minor 
additions, most steelmakers had be 

would take care of the coun 
requirements for a couple of 
lecades. 

Since then, 


countrs 


were raised 


lheved, 
trv's 


however, others have 
raised even those clevated sights. 
Charles M. White, president of Re 
public Steel, thinks steel consumption 
in 1975 will be about 170-million ingot 
tons. Bethlehem's Arthur B. Homer 
sees a need for 185-million ingot tons 
by 1970. Joseph L. Block, president 
of Inland Steel, believes 216-million 


% Commodities 











Imports 
including 
Canada 


~—. Taconite 
Concentrate 


Other U.S. 


U.S. Open Pit 


U.S. Underground 


"84 
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ingot-ton capacity may be needed by 
1980. And, naturally, a rash of planned 
expansions is now bursting out on all 
sides to implement those forecasts. 

¢ You Need Ore—At the same time, 
inion ore producers—who a few years 
ago were sorely concerned over the 
rapid depletion of high-grade domestic 
deposits—started figuring where the ore 
would be coming from. 

It takes roughly two tons of ore to 
make one ton of pig iron—and steel is 
made from an approximate 50-50 mix 
of pig iron and scrap. An increase in 
steelmaking capacity of 60-million tons 
means an equivalent tonnage of addi- 
tional ore must be delivered. The rich 
open-pit Mesabi range has supplied 
over 2-billion tons since 1884, has about 
750-million tons left. This year the 
U.S. steel industry will chew up 123- 
million tons from all sources, 45-million 


tons of it from the open-pit operations 
in the Lake Superior region alone. At 
that rate, high-grade domestic deposits 
could be swallowed within a genera- 
tion. 


|. Floods of Ore 


So steelmakers and iron men have 
been scuttling in several directions for 
over a decade now to find alternative 
sources—but only within the last two 
years have they been sure that their 
heavy investments in foreign fields and 
in processing the lean taconite ore and 
its younger cousin, jasper, would pay 
off. Now it seems that most of the 
future ores will be flowing from the new 
sources. 

From now on, several studies indi- 
cate, in spite of the expected rise in 
steel Seabention, ore producers may 
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1984’s overseas imports — where 
from, and who will get them. 


Taconite concentrates in 1984— 
who will produce and use them. 
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Canadian ores — the sources and users in 1984, 
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have to worry more about customer 
shortage than ore-shortage—there’ll be 
that much available. 
¢ Shifting Picture—One such study 
was made by V. D. Johnston, con- 
sultant to Oglebay, Norton & Co., 
Cleveland-based ore producer. On the 
basis of the now-low Fairless forecast, 
he assumes a need of 153-million gross 
tons of ore in 1984. He sees the ratio 
changing this way 

¢ Imported ore, about 22-million 
tons this vear, or 18% of the total 
consumed, will rise to 69-million tons 
in 1984, or 45% of the increased con 
sumption 

¢ Taconite and jasper concen- 
trates, which this year account for about 
1% of consumption, will scoot up to 
27%, with 42-million tons. 

¢ Open-pit ores, both direct-ship- 
ping and concentrates, which represent 
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55% of this year’s use, will drop to 
less than 10%, 
¢ Ores from underground mines, 

and from northeastern, southern, and 
western districts, will slip only slightly 
in tonnage, but will take a steadily 
smaller proportion of the whole 

That means 72% of 1984 supplies 
will come from the newer sources 
¢ Steel Spending—The increases in 
both foreign ore and taconite and 
jasper concentrates, of course, stem di 
rectly from steel company concern over 
depletion of domestic reserves. The 
steel companies over the past 10 years 
have been sinking endeols of millions 
into new fields outside U.S. borders 
and into beneficiating (concentrating) 
plants here. 

The lean-ore (taconite-jasper) bodies 
in the Lake Superior region got the first 
nod 10 to 15 vears ago, when wartime 


@ ovsiness ween 


brought uncertainties in mining and 
transporting ore from overseas coun 
tries. This made even the expensive 
processing necessary for taconite and 
jasper seem attractive as a long-range 
bet. And until recently the government 
was stressing a self-sufficient policy. 

Since the war, rich ores in foreign 
territories—Canada, Venezuela, Liberia, 
Peru—have become even more attrac- 
tive, Steel companies and ore produc 
crs have rushed to get both aspects into 
operation—and the newer sources are 
now beginning to make important con 
tributions 
¢ Stepup—Beneficated —_ores—taconite 
and jasper—until this year have been 
produced and used in small quantities 
But the four major groups producing 
them are all stepping up production 
The four are 

¢ Erie Mining Co. (Bethlehem, 
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now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer® magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement in 
dictation’s 68 year history! Dictate as 
easy as talking. Make an error—re- 
word a phrase? It’s no problem. Simply 
backspace and re-dictate the new or 
correct thought. It is recorded as the 
old erases itself, magnetically. You'll 
hand your secretary perfect dictation 
che wil! transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you this 
new freedom and simplicity. 


RE-USABLE BELTS NEVER WEAR OUT! 


Comptometer’s Erase-O-Matic belts, made 
from miracle Mylar*, can be reused thou- 
sands of times—a tremendous economy. They 
renew themselves, magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing from machine. 


HI-FI VOICE REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic dictation means high 
fidelity—true, authentic reproduction of your 
voice, making it easier to understand for 
faster, more perfect transcription. 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER 


NAME 


IN A PREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


Division 


omptometer Dictation 
Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co. 
1733 Marshfield $1., Chicage 22, Ilinels 
Gentlemen: Without ony cost or ebligetion please 
errange: (() FREE DEMONSTRATION 
C) FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
() Send complete informotion 
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the foreign ores are, 
for steelmen, no longer a 
strategic problem. . .” 


ORE starts on p. 96 


Interlake Iron, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, and Steel Co. of Canada). 

¢ Reserve Mining Co. (Republic 
Steel, Armco) 

¢ Oliver Iron Mining Div. of U.S. 
Steel. 

¢ Cleveiand-Cliffs Iron Co. (its 
money is on Michigan's jasper rather 
than Minnesota’s taconite). 

In three years, 10 times as much of 
the concentrates will be used as this 
year. Their share will move up steadily 
every year thereafter as piocesses are 
improved further 
¢ Foreign Climb—Foreign ores have 
been climbing even more rapidly. The 
big Quebec-Labrador fields owned and 
operated by Jron Ore Co. of Canada 
(which in turn is partly owned by a half 
dozen U.S. steel and ore companies) 
made their first major deliveries this 
year, will bring in 6-million tons by 
yearend. Operations are reported so 
cficient that deliveries are limited only 
by the availability of ships to bring the 
ore down. Other Canadian sources, 
such as Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., 
are up substantially, can increase pro- 
duction rapidly 

Similarly, imports from Venezuela, 
Chile, Peru, and Liberia have been 
stepped up this year, as operations in 
those countries get into high gear. 
Shipments carn be expanded easily if 
the market is available. The big Brazil- 
ian fields, believed even richer than 
Venezuela’s, have barely been touched 
so far because of political difficulties. 
But they might throw an even larger 
supply on the market over the next few 
decades. 

The foreign ores, as far as steelmen 
are concerned, are no ionger a strategic 
problem. The steelmen are figuring 
that in the event of a war—which would 
probably be atomic—the conclusion will 
come too fast for long-term domestic 
reserves to be vital 

Most of the foreign ores are top- 
wy some with special qualities, and 

hey can be delivered at mills in this 
country competitively with Mesabi ore 
right now. 


ll. Patterns of the Future 


This general future pattern is veri- 
fied by another ore expert, H. S. Harri- 
son, vice-president of Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. His forecast varies in detail 
from Johnston’s (for one thing, he 
—t an ore need of 170-million 
tons by 1980), but his percentages of 
total by that date match closely—41% 
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CLibtiwan 
SUPPLIES THE FINISHING TOUCH 


to America’s Finest Footwear 


The manufacturer who puts them in the box and the retailer who takes them 


out... along with the customer who buys and wears them, knows that these 


are “finished” shoes; shoes that have been given the finishing teuch of style, 
comfort and wearability by O'Sullivan, “America’s No, | Heel... and Sole.”’ 


ALL THESE ARE 


Sullvyne Plastics for Accessories 


This versatile material in its striking pat- 
terns and colors has opened new horizons 
for manufacturers of handbags and acces 
sories. Supplying style and glamour at 
relatively ~ cost, Sullvyne puts the fin 
ishing touch on modern ensembles. 


OLillivan 


TOO! 


Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate 


is vinyl bonded on metal for post-forming 
in an endless variety of products. By sav 
ing production time, by eliminating refin 
ishing, by providing matchless beauty 
Sullvyne-Clad supplies the finishing touch 
to products before they're made 


, 


Your Shoe Repairman 


There is an expert shoe repairman in your 
own neighborhood who is the best friend 
your shoes ever had. Using O'Sullivan 
products, be gives your feet new comfort 
and your shoes new life .. . puts the fin 
ishing touch to good grooming 


If any of these products can serve your lisiness, write: OSULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., WINCHESTER, VA. 





MEATS 
...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


Just yesterday, it seems, shopping for meats could be an exasper 
ating, time-consuming operation, Now tailor-made packaging is 
making it simple and swift. 

Consider, for instance, the woman with ham in mind. Whether 
she plans to serve three persons or a dozen, she can help herself 
quickly to the precise quantity she needs, already pre-cooked in a 
Continental pear-shaped or oblong can. The price is clearly marked, 
and there is no waste. Like all canned ready-to-eat meats, and meat 
dishes, every last morsel is good eating. 

Pre-packaged luncheon meats are also available in vacuum- 
packed transparent pouches. These convenient packages both pro- 
tect the product and speed selection at the time of purchase. 

The move toward 100% pre-packaging of meats has had its 
greatest impetus within the past ten years. ¢ Jontinental’s tailor-made 
package service has kept pace. With cans, film wraps, trays and 
boards, we are prepared to protect the original nutritive value and 
good quality of meat in any form. 


Talior-made packaging tor almost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of experience at 
our command, Continental is prepared to give you tailor-made pack- 
age service for nearly any product you can name, Continental Can 
Company, New York 17, N. Y., Continental Can C vompany of Canada 
Ltd., Montreal, Continental Can Corporation of Havana, Cuba 
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“ .. the open-pits could be 
held as a hedge against 
higher costs. . .” 


ORE starts on p. 96 


imported ores, 27% concentrates, 
12.5% open-pit, with ores from other 
domestic sources about holding their 
current percentage of the market. 
Whether these projected patterns 
will really hold, however, depends on 
a number of unknown factors, as the 
ore experts themselves are quick to 
admit. 
¢ Politics—For one thing, _ political 
hassles could conceivably choke off the 
heavy flow of ores from Latin America 
and in that case beneficiating plants 
in this country would step up their out 
put considerably. Or an economical 
method might be found to extract the 
iron from the tremendous reserves of 
lean ore in the South (it’s now being 
diligently researched). That would 
reduce the need for foreign ores, Or the 
potentially vast Brazilian fields might 
be opened for big exploitation, cut 
further into domestic sources. 
« Open Question—Something that 
could change the picture more radi 
cally—and rapidly: the question of how 
— the owners of open-pit, direct 
shipping grade ore might decide to 


deplete their holdings (U. S. Steel owns eS ZZ — — 


ae about this base, 
about 75% of the remaining reserves see the Lancaster Lens Co. 


in the great Mesabi range). With the _——= _ advertisement on pg. 173. 

other ores now readily available—and 
“n- P Tr ate ’ . H 

ro ceid cheat digits code tare You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* == DOr pop tHe WAY 

some attractive Pos desk set... . with its giant ink fountain-base YOU WRITE...8Y NUMBER 


For one thing, open-pit mining is that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 


the most economical way of taking out ready to write a full page or more when- y” Ce 
high quality ore. The more that’s 7 


used, the quicker the profit. Minnesota ever you take it from its socket. 2556 
levies substantial taxes on reserves—so Pru hilgorrey 
the quicker the reserves are gone, the 2550 

lower the total tax bill. And special 


mineral-depletion tax allowances could Medison stub, 
improve a short-run profit picture with > 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 


quick depletion. Contony dapese? 
- Alternatively, though, the owners Your regular deaier will be glad to (Also pubic we) 


could decide to nurse the open pits, cut let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
production there, and use more foreign Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 2. m 

and beneficiated ores. With the low for 30 days with the understanding you Cra Aira 
production-cost factor, the open-pits can return it for a full refund if you 9550 

could be kept as a hedge against higher don’t agree it’s the best you've ever used, buvaral t 

costs and slimmer profits in the future. 2668 b 
* Company Variations—The patterns 

will, of course, be influenced strongly 


by the holdings of the individual com- e 

panies. U. S. Steel, for instance, can DESK 
balance—it’s got most of what’s left on PEN 
the Mesabi, has a big deposit in Vene- 

zuela, and is also setting up a 10-mil- SETS 


lion-ton taconite plant. 
Republic, without major high-grade THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


reserves here, has a big interest in Iron The Esterbrook Pen Company of Ceneda, lid., 92 Fleet Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
Ore Co. of Canada, owns half of Re- GOPrmOnT 1988, Mme EOTEROROOR FEN Company 
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KIDDE KNOWS 
PNEUMATICS: 


eg a 


What we learned from this lightweight compressor 


may solve a weight-lifting problem for you! 


First of its kind to combine both light weight and high 
output, this 1144 pound Kidde 4-D compressor helped the 
aircraft industry to develop new controls by putting high 
power in a small, light package! 

Using the experience gained in the development of light- 
weight compressors like the 4-D, Kidde engineers now 
specialize in the design of complete pneumatic actuating 
systems for aircraft. In addition, they have put their know!- 
edge of pneumatics to work solving problems in other fields. 
For example, Kidde’s knowledge of pneumatics and gases 
under pressure made possible a new weight-lifting device— 
an inflatable sack which, when filled from a small, 3000 psi 
compressed air container, will lift a weight of 12 tons five 
feet in 68 seconds! 

Developments like this prove that Kidde engineers have 
learned to stay away from one-track thinking, show clearly 
how Kidde applies its store of knowledge to various fields. 
You get the benefit of knowledge like this every time you 
call on Kidde — specialists in creative engineering! 


“ . . increased supplies 


won't put any downward 
pressure on prices. . .” 


ORE starts on p. 96 


serve Mining (taconite) and of some 
specialty-ore holdings in Liberia. 

Bethichem has been importing be- 
tween 25% and 33% of its ore, mainly 
from Chile and Cuba. Now it has 
branched out into ownership of mines 
in Canada, Venezuela, and part owner- 
ship of Erie Mining (tacomte). Other 
steel companies have also climbed onto 
varying parts of foreign or taconite op- 
crations. 

And it's a safe bet that individual 
companies will take as much of their 
requirements as they can from the 
sources in which they have direct in- 
terests (table, page 97). 


ili. Customers and Prices 


Meanwhile, in the short term, the 
question of where all the available ore 
is going to go is of more immediate 
concern than where it will come from 
Oliver Iron Mining (U.S. Steel’s ore 
division) is actively courting old and po- 
tential new customers for both its do- 
mestic and Venezuelan ores. 

Iron Ore Co. of Canada is producing 
in excess of estimated rates. Steep Rock 
is able to step up its annual production 
to almost double present figures. And 
the benefication plants in the Lake 
Superior area next year will be more 
than doubling their 1955 production 
Even if the steel industry upped its 
production next year, there’d be more 
than enough ore to go around 
¢ Prices—Increased supplies, however, 
won't put any downward pressure on 
ore prices. Ore producers are still mum 
on pricing for next vear, but all indica 
tions are for a small increase—probabh 
between 40¢ and 60¢ a ton—since over 
all prices are set by the bellwethering 
underground mines 

Though it costs at least three times 
ws much to produce a ton of ore from 
underground as from open pits, the in 
dustry must keep the underground 
mines open for the particular quality 
of ores they produce. (Some marginal 
deep mines are being closed—but the 
bigger ones are still vital.) And the 
wage increase granted under the new 
United Steelworkers-CIO contracts 
(most iron ore miners, lake fleet crew 
members, dock ore handlers are USW 
members) will increase their costs. 

Price changes for open pit and taco 
nite ores will reflect the lead of the deep 
mines. If the forcign ores don’t raise by 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
® 1026 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of 


Ceneda, Ltd., Montreal—Toronto 


The words Kidde’, ‘twa’, ‘lux-O-Motic’, Fyre Frees’ and the Kidde seo! are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc, 
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equivalent amounts, though, that could 
mean more of an immediate switch to 
the imports. [po 
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Four switches of this type are used in this 
Cory coffee brewer. Two switches auto- 
matically make and break the heating 
cycle; one controls a solenoid which regu- 
lates water flow. A fourth operates the 
230 volt, 3800 watt element. These 
switches have an inrush capacity of 75 
amperes. 


Four MICRO SWITCH precision switches in the 
Cory push-button coffee brewer help provide 
precise control of every brewing factor. 

Engineers of the Cory Corporation selected 
four MICRO SWITCH high capacity switches to 
provide automatic control of measurements of 
water and control of temperature and infusion 
time. All are switches especially designed to 
handle high inrush currents. 

Choice of MICRO SWITCH switches, according 
to Cory engineers, was determined by the 
ability of these switches to meet requirements 


for long-life reliability, quick, positive action, 
freedom from arcing, and high capacity. 

What is your switch requirement? Whatever 
complex switching problem may be faced by 
your design staff, MICRO SWITCH engineering 
specialists can save you time and money. We 
may have solved your problem for somebody 
else. If not, we have the ability, resources and 
experience to develop the exact switch to meet 
your requirements. There are 22 MICRO SWITCH 
branch offices located in principal cities. Look 
in the Yellow Pages for the one nearest you. 


A complete line of snap-action and mercury switches @ 


Adetibvavee@ 
MICRO SWITCH 


A esamaaae OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY = 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Bad 


MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 

reliable, small-size, high-capacity, 
snap-action precision switches and mercury 
switches. Available in a wide variety of sizes, 
shapes, weights, actuators and electrical char- 
acteristics. For all types of electrical controls. 


— J 


in Coneda, Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario « 





‘YELLOW PAGES’ help GRAFLEX 
put LOCAL SALES PUNCH in 
national advertising! 


GRAFLEX -— like so many other 
leading advertisers of branded 
products — uses Trade Mark Serv- 
ice in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of tele- 
phone directories. They do it in 
order to localize their nation-wide 
advertising. 


Here are just a few of the well- 
known advertisers using this ideal 
dealer identification plan: Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Exide, Ken- 
tile, General Electric, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Black & Decker and 
Allied Van Lines. 


Does your advertising make it easy for prospects to find your 
local dealers? Here’s how it can be done simply and inexpensively. 


Use Trade Mark Service in the ‘Yel- 
low Pages.’ Your dealers’ names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers will 
be listed under your trade-mark in 
directories covering your markets. 


2 Use tie-in references in your adver- 


tising like Graflex does. Then, pros- 
pects need only look in the “Yellow 
Pages’ of their telephone directory 
to find the dealer near them. 


A trained representative is ready to tell you more about Trade 
Mark Service and to recommend a custom-made plan designed to fit 
your distribution setup. Just call the Bell Telephone Business Office. 
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Salmon Squawk 


U. S. fishermen accuse 
prospering Japanese as catch 
dwindles in Alaskan waters. 
Scientists investigate. 


American fishermen in Alaska are 
complaining bitterly about Japanese 
fishing for salmon. They say it is 
endangering their own salmon-canning 
industry, and they are airing their griev- 
ances at Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce subcommittee hearings at 
Anchorage and Seattle, this week and 
next. 

The Alaskan salmon catch, once the 
world’s largest, has dropped off very 
badly in recent years (BW _—Sep.3'55, 
theta This year will be the worst in a 
ong time; the catch will wind up about 
60% under the peak levels of the 1930s, 
some 25% under as recent a year as 
1950. 

The Japanese salmon industry, on the 
other hand, has been going along at a 
great clip. In 1953, the Japanese caught 
some 185-million Ib. of salmon; this 
year the catch should total about 300- 
million Ib. 
¢ Two and Two—Beleaguered U.S. 
canners and fishermen have put these 
two facts together; many blame the 
Japanese for the U. S. declining catch. 
Salmon feed and mature on the high 
seas, then return to home waters to 
spawn. They're caught as they head 
for iniand waters. U.S. fishermen claim 
the Japanese are taking, from the high 
seas, immature fish or fish that are des- 
tined for U.S. shores. 

What hurts even worse, they say, is 
that a large part of the Japanese catch 
is then canned and exported to the 
U.S., at prices that undercut the do- 
mestic product 
¢ Little Evidence—The Japanese are 
limited, by the North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention, to fishing in the western 
Pacific, and there’s no indication that 
they are violating the treaty. Under 
the treaty, scientists are now investi- 
gating U.S. complaints; what evidence 
there is—which is little so far—doesn’t 
seem to bear out charges that the 
Japanese are taking immature fish or 
fish destined for U.S. waters. 

Observers point out that the Alaskan 
catch was dropping even before the 
Japanese went into their postwar sal- 
mon boom. Many blame the poor 
showings on overfishing in the past. 
Alaska has had a strong conservation 
program going over the past few years 
(which is still another reason for this 
year's poor catch), and experts feel that 
the catch may start moving up again 
fairly soon. &No 
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TRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED 


“General’s ten factories assure your plants 


of better container service and lower costs” 


Prompt and economical delivery of the containers you 
order is an important part of the regular service offered 
by General Box Company. Factories are located in or 
near the nation’s major producing centers. The duplicate 
production facilities these 10 nodern plants contain as- 
sure on-time delivery tuned to your needs even under 
unusual circumstances. 

A second important service advantage General Box 
offers you is access to some of the finest container design 

nd testing facilities in the industry. 


Engineered Containers for Every Shipping Need 


@ Wirebound Crates and Boxes ¢ Generalift Pollet Boxes © Corrugated 
Fiber Boxes @ Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type Boxes ¢ Stitched 


Panei Crates @ All-bound Boxes 


Find out the dollars-and-cents advantage to you of this 
national container service—dependable delivery from 
the General Box factory near you of containers custom- 
engineered for your products, Let us send a man to give 
you the facts. No obligation. Ask, too, for your free copy 
of the informative booklet, “General Box.” 

Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; 
Detroit; Kansas City; Louisville; Sheboygan; Winchen- 
don, Mass.; General Box Company of Mississippi, Meri- 
dian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


1805 Miner Street, Des Plaines, tii 


* * * * * 





How to 
Increase 


LETTER 


PULLING POWER 


The effect of a personally 
typed letter cannot be de- 
nied. A typewritten appeal of 
the right sort, on any worthy 
product or service, means 
success. The only question is, 
how can the cost be held 
down within the range of the 
item you are promoting? 
Auto-typist provides the an- 
swer. 


How to use individualized 
Auto-typist letters is thor- 
oughly discussed in the book- 
let. Proven techniques of 
letter writing, follow-up and 
general correspondence are 
covered, also. Fill out the 


coupon to receive your copy. 


| Atro-typtist 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC 

TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

Doe 910-C 

2323 Nerth Pulaski Read, Chicage 99, til. 
Gentiomen, 


Please send mee copy of ‘Quantity with Quel- 
ity throwgh Aute-typist Personelized Letters. ‘* 


Nome 


Company & Title -_ 


City lone Stote 
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Copper Market Regains 
Some Sanity—at 43¢ a Lb. 


The copper market seems to be settling back into a relatively 
sane condition again. The — the frantic buying, and the 
wild prices of the past few months are over, for the time being 
anyway. The whole tone of the market has changed. 

Shortages and worldwide competition for copper supplies 
pushed the “official” U.S. producer price up to 43¢ a lb. Best 
guess is that the 43¢ price isn’t in any immediate danger. 

But all the premium markets have weakened considerably. 
Scrap copper prices dropped 5¢ a Ib. in just one week. Custom 
preer toa who turn the scrap into refined metal, cut their prices 
three times in as many days, and seemed to be heading straight 
down toward the 43¢ price. 

Meanwhile, both buyers and sellers are reinforcing the turn- 
around, Falling scrap prices have brought to light large amounts 
of hidden scrap as y we push to get what they can while the 
getting is good. And buyers all along the line no longer are eager; 
in a falling market it’s just good business to wait and see. 

While prices were moving up, the volatile London market led 
the U. S. price hikes. Now the two markets are reinforcing each 
other on the way down. Weakness in this country first developed 
when the London market moved down. Then the London 
market fell sharply, largely because U.S. prices were weak. Last 
week, London prices dropped right through the custom smelters’ 
level and rested about on a par with the U. S. producers’ price. 

All this doesn’t mean that large blocks of copper are going 
begging on the open market. Demand—at a price—is still high, 
and is bolstered by the need to rebuild inventories. At 43¢ a lb. 
U. S. producers are selling all the metal they can turn out. 

An added booster for demand, through the end of the year, 
lies in the tax situation. During the shortage, fabricators dug 
deep into their copper stocks, reaching metal that they had 
bought at much lower prices. However, the prices they're charging 
for their products are based on current high-cost copper. So 
unless those who are using last-in-first-out accounting can re- 
plenish their inventories with higher-cost copper before the end 
of the year, they're going to have a big tax bill to pay. 


Commodities Briefs 


Sugar prices stay strong, with consumption continuing at a high 
level. Last week, refiners hiked prices 10¢ per 100 Ib. m many 
sections of the country. An increase of 100,000 tons in the mar- 
keting quota, which would normally depress raw sugar prices, 
scarcely disturbed the rnarket this time. 


Wool consumption for apparel through August gained a meager 
4% over last year. In total consumption of wool, some long-time 
losers, such as blankets and auto fabrics, offset the gains made in 
clothing production. 


Print cloth prices are finally showing the effects of the general 


textile revival. Until recently, prices stayed sluggish even when 





=e meee eee orders were brisk; now they're moving up. 
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NEW WIGGINS SAFETY-SEAL PREVENTS 





~ FLOATING ROOF RIM FIRES 


THE SAFEST SEAL EVER MADE...A “MUST” BECAUSE MAXIMUM SAFETY IS PARAMOUNT 


Rim fires are one of the few hazards remaining in modern floating 
roofs. They occur because a mixture of air and vapor collects in the 
critical area between the liquid and the fabric of the floating roof 
seal, A spark can explode the mixture... tearing the fabric and 
exposing the liquid to flame. 

Now, General American has found a way to prevent this—by 
virtual elimination of the dangerous vapor space itself. This new, 
tested type of construction—the Wiggins Safety-Seal —does this job! 

If petroleum conservation is important to you, send for full details 
of this basic improvement in floating roof design. 


it pays to plan with 
SAVES DOLLARS, TOO! sera! A , 
1—Eliminates losses due to thermal 6 mend 
breathing of this area. 


2— Weather Hood protects area from 
elements ... increases the life of the 
seal fabric indefinitely . . . area under 
hood stays cooler. 







SSeS eee 
: 

4 > 
4 
= 
= 


wot ww ew ew te ee 
> 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 





. ...it’s 
the chair 
with the 


Ya Fiber Glass 

7 8 SB 

7} Sx Base 
You can kick the fiber glass base of 
this Sturgis chair but you can’t hurt it. 
You can bang it and scuff it but you 
can't dent it or disfigure it. It’s a solid 
one-piece unit that has no “finish’’ to 
be refinished, never needs any mainten- 
ance except a wipe with a cloth and clear 
polish. Gray, walnut, green or black, on 


8 executive and stenographic models. 
Send coupon for illustrated folder. 


Engineered for Long Lite and Minimum Maintenance 
Nylon Thrust Bearing: takes a lifetime of 


swiveling. 

Bell Burnished Spindle Bearing: perfect fit for 
long life. 

Superior Casters: oversize ball bearings, extra 
wide rubber wheels. 

STURLON Finish: 70 to 20 times as abrasion- 
resistant as other finishes. 


POSTURE CHAIR 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
154 Best Erie Street Chicago 11, illinois 
We'd likea r illustrated folder 
on chairs pm yf gh ne bases. (8) 
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Big Jobs for Private Money 


They’re just about ready to start now that the 
government's lease-purchase construction program for new 
federal buildings is moving faster. 


Across the country, scores of post 
office clerks, court attendants, and 
federal office building workers have 
been trembling these Sst 15 years in 
fear of their lives. While they worked, 
ceilings above them flaked apart 
dangerously, window frames teetered 
and seemed ready to fall on them, 
brickwork crumbled and slowly became 
more threatening. 

Many shifted from their offices to 
temporary quarters that were frequently 
little better than the places they had 
vacated, , 

Today, there’s a change on the way 

for them. After 15-year moratorium, 
new federal office buildings, court 
houses, and post offices are about to 
start rising again throughout the na- 
tion. This time, wet it will be 
private money, not public funds, that 
will pay for the new structures. 
* A Business Deal—Lease-purchase 
is the lifeblood of the new round of 
federal building construction. Much 
like hotel and department stores that 
move to new quarters but keep their 
capital liquid by using lease-back plans, 
the government will acquire its new 
facilities by installment buying—payin 
for them without increasing the <n 
debt 

Congress O.K.'d lease-purchase in 
1954 for two agencies: the Post Office 
Dept., to build single-purpose struc- 
tures for its own use; and the General 
Services Administration, to erect new 
buildings for the rest of the govern- 
ment’s non-<defense activities, To main- 
tvin management control of the pro- 
gram, each project has to be approved 
by the Budget Bureau and the Public 
Works Committees of the House and 
Senate, 

Projects scattered from coast to coast 
already are in the works. The Budget 
Bureau and the Public Works Com- 
mittees of Congress have cleared more 
than 50 for lease-purchase construc- 
tion, Total cost of these projects: 
$105-million. GSA has the bigger jobs, 
26 with a top cost limit of $91 -million. 
The Post Office holds 27 approvals 
totaling $14-million. 

The new buildings are farmed out 
for design as rapidly as the two agencies 
can turn out guideline requirements 
and ~— architect-engineer con- 
tracts. signs are well along for 15 
projects, and another 20 to 25 will be 


on the drawing boards of design con- 
tractors before November. 

By December, both GSA and the 
Post Office will be inviting bids on 
initial lease-purchase projects from in- 
vestor-builders. Bid opening, to come 
along about 30 days later, will furnish 
the first real clue to whether invest- 
ment institutions can, and will, finance 
federal buiidings under the govern- 
ment’s new plan. 
¢ Starters—Lead-off project for GSA 
is a $12-million communicable disease 
center in Atlanta, Ga. The six-building 
center will be erected for the U.S. 
Public Health Service on a donated 
site adjacent to Emory University 
campus. 

Likely second on GSA’s bidding 
schedule is a new $1.6-million court 
house and post office building for 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Atlanta project was conceived 
several years ago, when Congress plan- 
ned to finance it as a strictly federal 
undertaking. Original drawings and 
specifications have been in GSA’s files 
since then. So, to get a better view 
of just how the federal lease-purchase 
program works, you need to delve into 
the background of the Council Bluffs 
job. 


1. Out of a Ruin 


It’s pretty plain why Council Bluffs 
is one of the first cities to be selected 
as a site for a new post office and 
court house. The old building housing 
these offices was condemned in 1951, 
after it began to crack dangerously. 
Since then, the post office has been 
housed in another crumbling building 
—the local Moose auditorium. Outside, 
there is barely room in the busy street 
for the post office trucks. Inside, moths 
flutter from curtains that cover the 
empty stage, piles of dusty seats on 
the balconies hang over the heads of 
clerks sorting mail. Looking down from 
the highest point of the ceiling is a 
stuffed moose head, left there by the 


ES and those involved in the proj- 
ect have been feeling their way throu 
the new program’s regulations. 
The architect-engineers, who began 
their work in May, are ge plans 
co 


for the building towar mpletion. 
Working on it as a joint venture are 
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MYLAR makes possible “smooth-surface” acoustical tile 


€ 


— | , ” 
MYLAR" offers you almost unlimited opportunities 
for product development 


New Du Pont “Mylar’’ polyester film 
is used as the facing on the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Sonofaced** Acous- 
tical Tile shown—‘*Mylar’’ makes pos- 
sible the only smooth-surfaced acous- 
tical tile on the market. 


“Mylar” acts as a vibrating mem- 
brane, effectively transmitting sound to 
the Fiberglas absorbent. And with 
“Mylar” as the facing, dust and dirt 
can't collect on the smooth surface— 
Sonofaced Tile can be easily cleaned 
with soap and water .. . never needs 
repainting. This new development fills 
the need for an acoustical material with 
high sound absorption, good light reflec- 
tion, and a smooth, easily maintained 
finish. Any number of color combina- 
tions and patterns are possible, using 
printed “Mylar.”’ 


This is just one example of the way 
Du Pont “Mylar’’—with a combination 
of physical, electrical, chemical and ther- 
mal properties never before available in 
a plastic film— is making possible better 
products and lower costs in an amazing 
variety of fields. You, too, may be able to 
use ““Mylar’’ to advantage—only a little 


DU PONT 


MYLAR’ 
POLYESTER FILM 


re 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 


research imagination may be needed to 
show you where. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy of a booklet that tells 


-you more about this verse | ile film —and 


the ways it may help you develop a 
new product, improve an old one 


* Heosatered Du Pont trade-mark for ita brand of potyester Rim 
** Registered Owens Corning Pibergias trade mark 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Film Department, Room 9B, Nemours Bidg. 
Wilmington 98, Del, 


Please send me sample and further information on 
“Myler” polyester fim. 


Nome 





Firm 





Street Address 





City 





Another company finds it practical and profitable to 
select a plant site in the CENTRAL SOUTH— 
where industry goes ... to work. 














Ford’s great new 
glass plant comes to 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Here is a company which could and 
did put exhaustive research into an 
investigation of scores of plant sites 
in the Eastern, Midwestern and 
Southern Stotes. After a careful 
sifting and analyzing of facts, Ford 
Motor Compony chose a location 
in Middle Tennessee for its huge 
new glass manufacturing plant. 
Nashville offered exactly what was 
needed ... physically, economically 
and sociologically. 


Is an expansion or move in your 
planning? You too will find thot the 
Central South provides the right 


Get you tree copy of ‘The f 
Central Seuth — where in 
dustry goes... te work 

This cotodul brochure tells 
why move ond more indus 
tries ere relocating o 
building branches in the 
Central Soum 


combination of factors for growth 
of your business: excellent balance 
between raw materia!s and markets, 
plus low cost power and fuel, labor 
that is plentiful and adaptable, 
abundant water supplies, favorable 
tax rates and dependable trans- 
portation. 


Detailed and confidential surveys 
on specific plant sites in the Central 
South are available from our files. 
Or, we will supply a comprehensive 
and confidential report based on 
specific requirements to fit your 
own particular needs. 


Write: 


G. G. Barbee, General industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
206-A Union Station ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 





THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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“ ..GSA says only that de- 
signs should not be in the 
traditional public building 
style...” 

LEASE-PURCHASE starts on p. 110 


Robert C. Robinson, Council Bluffs 
architect, and Brooks-Borg, Des Moines 
architect-engineers. 

GSA chose them from 99 architec- 
ural outfits in lowa from which it in- 
vited applications. Selection was on the 
basis of qualification, and applications 
had to be supported by photographs 
of past work. The lump-sum fee was 
fixed. 
¢ No Horrors—Rebinson says he’s 
happy about the whole deal. The archi- 
tects were given what amounted to 
complete freedom in design. GSA’s only 
restriction was that the design should 
not be in the traditional public build 
ing (i.c. monstrosity) stvle. Robinson 
and Brooks-Borg submit their ideas to 
GSA and while this manner of doing 
business is maintained for lease-purchasc 
contracts it should encourage originality 
and new accomplishments in design, 
Robinson says. 

The new building will be erected on 
the site of the old post office. The 
government owns that land. In fact, 
all lease-purchase projects will be built 
on government-owned land, The 
sponsor will lease the land from the 
government, erect the building, then 
lease the whole package—including the 
land—back to the government. The 
government will pay local taxes on 
the building, but not the land, until 
it regains the title. 

Amortized interest and _ principal 
will be a fixed sum. Local taxes and 
insurance, which will vary from year 
to year, will be paid separately. GSA 
will manage the building, handle all 
improvements, maintenance, and re- 
— These rules will apply to all new 
case-purchase projects 

Roland H. Tornblom, vice-president 
of Council Bluffs’ State Savings Bank, 
and leader of the city’s four-year cam- 
paign for a new post office building, 
says this type of financing makes for 
a “nice clean deal, and should encour- 
age a low rate of interest.” 
¢ Local Problems-But there are road- 
blocks, Tornblom says. One of them is 
the fact that the $1.6-million needed 
for the building would be tied up 
through the financing period of 25 
years. The money won't be forthcom- 
ing locally, he says. Even the city’s 
three banks together: are not big enough 
to tie up so much money for such a 
length of time. 

ome of these worries are peculiar 
to Council Bluffs. Elsewhere in the 
nation, similar deals are going to be 
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Are you getting the full benefits of 
your company owned plane? 


es Your company owned plane can pay 
handsome dividends — by cutting the travel 
time between plants — helping salesmen to 
reach customers in out-of-the-way places 
economically — turning previously wasted 
travel time into productive “working” time 
Thoughtfully used, company planes are the 
perfect and economical supplement to all 
other types of scheduled transportation. 

s But you get these economies by keeping 
your planes flying—not by keeping them in 
the hangar. 

s With a Sperry Gyropilot® you'll have the 
advantages of commercial airlines that 


make dependable flying on schedule their 
I g 

You'll take off and land 
Your captain, relieved 


foremost concern 
with added safety 
of manual control, can devote more time 
to accurate navigation and communications 
You'll have the benefit of flying automati 
cally along the nation’s 70,000 mile aerial 
highway—taking you precisely to your des 
tination. Furthermore, you'll get there 
rested and relaxed smoother 
than is possible under manual control 


after a trip 
es We'll be glad to tell you how Sperry 
Automatic Pilots can be installed in your 


present planes — or designed into the new 


AMONG THE SCORES 
OF COMPANIES 

NOW USING SPERRY 
AUTOMATIC PILOTS: 


Bethiehem Steel 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Sinclair Refining 
Pittsburgh Pilate Giase 
Mesta Machine 


Texas lilinois 


Natural Gas Pipeline 


Grumman 


Aircraft Engineering 
M. A. Hanna Co 


FPruehauf Trailer 


plane you may be buying. At the same time 
you'll be interested in other airline-tested 
methods of assuring safety and economy 
the Sperry Engine Analyzer®” thai literally 
reveals engine troubles before they become 
serious and greatly reduces maintenance 
costs — and Sperry Integrated Instrument 
System for simplicity of manual flying. 
Write our Aeronautical Equipment Division 
for full details, 


Pth 


ON OF ‘ND 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Great Neck, New York 


CORPORATIO 





are you still 
scratching 
the surface... 


We mean scratch- 
ing the needle over 
obsolete dictation equipment 

and scratching the surface 
regarding efficient office operation in 
tirme sad iden 

Scribe uses a high fidelity magnetic 
medium for “error free dictation” elim- 
inating constant check of time consuming 
errors and “ playbacks’’. Scribe is simple 
to operate with syllable clear voice repro- 
duction 

The Scribe Dictation System gives sec- 
retaries more time to help executives clear 


their desks of details gives the dictator 
more time to devote to executive duties 
making both executives and secre- 
taries more valuable to your company. 
Let us demonstrate in your ce 
“Scribe's Revolutionary Dictation Magic” 
that will save you 50% on dictation costs 
through savings of dictator's time, tran- 
scriber's time... and through savings on 
recording medium costs! There's no ob- 
ligation 


sales and service from coast to coast 
5022 West Madison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Dictation Equipment 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh : 


“oe ek es 


Any day now you are apt to meet 
an advertising man turned salesman. 

Here, for instance, is Joe Messner, 
an art director of our agency. 

Our copy writers, art directors, 





United Press photo 


account executives all work at the 
point of sale at least one week a 
year. That’s an agency policy. 


It is this kind of footwork that is 
back of our advertising headwork. 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 260 Madison Ave. N.Y.16 MU3-4900 
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under way soon. Some of them are 
already well advanced as the lease-pur- 
chase program swings into action. 


ll. Over the Nation 


Plans and specifications for three 
more GSA jobs will be completed at 
about the same time as those for the 
Council Bluffs project. Averaging close 
to $2-million each, these projects call 
for buildings in Rock Island, IIl., Lake 
Charles. La., and Green Bay, Wis. 
They'll house post offices along with 
courts or other federal offices. 

On about the same bid advertising 
schedule—toward the end of this year 
and the beginning of 1956—the Post 
Office expects to seek tenders from 
investor-builders for about nine lease- 
purchase projects. Leading this list 
are three small post offices or branch 
stations costing $60,000 to $80,000 
each in Scranton, Pa., Oxford, Pa., and 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. A little later, the 
Post Office will be advertising for bids 
on larger jobs now under design, 
topped by a $4.3-million terminal an 
nex for handling bulk mail at Den- 
ver. 
¢ Only Beginning—GSA and Post Of- 
fice projects now coming up for lease- 
scien bids constitute only the first 
topped by a $4.3-million terminal en- 
visages more than $500-million of 

rivate capital investment. GSA _ is 
ceding to the Budget Bureau, as fast 
as supporting data can be compiled, 
proposals for 50 or 60 projects to be 
submitted to Congressional commit 
tees in January. Approval of those 
buildings will expand GSA’s active 
lease-purchase operations to $250-mil 
lion. 

The Post Office plans to submit an 
equal number of new lease-purchase 
projects next year, but the dollar value 
will be less than GSA’s. Looking 
ahead, however, the Post Office has 
ideas cooking for lease-purchase proj- 
ects on more than 300 government 
owned sites, plus additional construc- 
tion that may cost $300-million for 
mail-handling plants in 60 cities. 
¢ Planning the Job—Private architect- 
engineer firms do the design work for 
all lease-purchase projects, and for the 
Post Office Dept.’s big long-lease build- 
ings. As it did for the Council Bluffs 
job, GSA notifies all registered archi- 
tects in the area—usually the entire 
state—where a lease-purchase building 
is to be erected. 

The Post Office announces its up- 
— jobs in local newspapers and 
waits for interest among architects in 
the area. Technical representatives 
from the department's real estate divi- 
sion check each applicant’s facilities 
before selecting a firm and negotiating 
a fixed-fee contract 


e Getting It Built—CSA will invite 
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Problem: 


How would you protect this key motor? 


STOCK A |[ STOCK A -—~ stock | | $tocK No [7 
COMPLETE COMPLETE | ARMATURE | CRITICAL | 
MOTOR? | ARMATURE? cons? PARTS? 


TURN PAGE AND ste G.£.'s Productive Maintenance answer | 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





HERE'S HOW A MAINTENANCE ANALYSIS SPOTLIGHTED SAVINGS OF $150,000 


(This evelvetion is based on edequete moto: protection in case of vite! ermeture coils failure) 


NO CRITICAL ARMATURE COMPLETE COMPLETE 
PARTS COILS ARMATURE MOTOR 
STOCKED STOCKED STOCKED 


REPAIR /0 od 40 7 kowuto 


TIME j eaaadl 
wake dole ag, 


pownetuer Pi / 66, 000 fg Xo vA 00 
COST OF demain $ 


PARTS 


PROTECTION $25,600 














COST OF 


REPAIR J i 2, 730 





raaoun coer. | $GB730 FI/,350 




















K Add di bly, bly and transportation time to actual time. 
* Add repoir cost, on straight time bosis, of failed unit. 


THIS 1S AN EXAMPLE—taken 
from an actual case history—of THIS EXAMPLE SHOWS YOU HOW... 
Oe Bene hee 


vince “ce ceo’ =| — Aygdoctive Maintenance 


armature failure which would 
require lengthy downtime, at 
$700 per hour. The motor in- 
volved is a 500-hp slow speed The problem of keeping your key electrical equipment in operation 
d-c motor on a machine critical isn’t a simple one these days when the equipment and the pro- 
to production. When all figures duction lines are becoming more and more complex. To solve the 


are added, it is evident that ' ‘ 
stocking of © complete ofnatare problem, you must bring to bear more maintenance know-how and 


is the most economical protec- specialized skills than ever before. More and more, the responsi- 
tion for this specific motor. Your bility for increasing production—through more effective mainte- 


G-E representative can help nance—rests on your shoulders. 
you make the right decision 
about better protection for each 


of your critical drives. 














This Aoductive Maintenance 
5-step plan can make 
your maintenance budget 
more effective... 





» Be , > 


Letermine amount of routine maintenance necessary 


e for your system. Your G-E representative will help. 


4 


Inspect and evaluate all equipment vital to production. 
e This data will help you determine the parts protection 


needed for each key item of electrical equipment. 


Gather complete equipment data. A record system 
of this inventory is a basic part of your program. 


‘ i 
et ’ . \~ 
ms Yet « a. . : 
“> - bs 
hee i a4 


3 Put your record system to work. Set up inspection 


« cycles, work orders and systematized stocks. 


ee omit 0 
; * 


’ 


i 
Be 
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ig 
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ing parts on a planned basis and scheduling over- 


5 Establish a critical maintenance program by stock- 
hauls well ahead of the actual maintenance date. 


CUTS TOTAL COST OF BREAKDOWNS 


General Electric’s five-step Productive Mainte- 
nance plan can help you meet this responsibility. 
This plan is essentially an application of men, 
materials, and tools. (See 5 steps at top of page) 
By organizing this idea into simple steps, you can 
get more effective maintenance, more production 
from each machine and a smoother work flow. 

Your General Electric Service Shop or renewal 


parts representative can give you the complete 
Productive Maintenance story. Ask him to arrange 
a showing of the G-E sound-color film on Produc- 
tive Maintenance and to give you specific help 
and suggestions in setting up your own program. 
Or, fill in the convenient coupon on the next page 
and ask for General Electric brochure, “5 Steps 
to Productive Maintenance.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


TURN PAGE FOR PRACTICAL HELP 












Call in a G-E representative for help in starting 


im. 
fr “>. , 


vie 


TRAINED ASSISTANCE in planning overhaul schedules 
(step 5) is yours for the asking. Your G-E Service Shop 
representative is a specialist who will work with you in 
setting up each step in a Productive Maintenance program 
specifically designed for your own plant. 


Plan your overhauls this way: Systematically re- 
move from operation the equipment that needs 
overhauling most. Do this at the most favorable 
time from your production standpoint. These 
planned, short-term outages take far less time 
and expense than unplanned shutdowns. Your G-E 
Service Shop representative can help assess your 
equipment’s condition, and utilize G-E Service 
Shop facilities to make your Productive Mainte- 
nance program fully effective. 


your own Aductive Maintenance program 





COMPLETE PARTS DATA is essential. G-E Renewal Parts 
specialists can help you tailor a renewal parts program 
for your plant, and also guide you in establishing your 
parts inventory system (steps 4 and 5). Take advantage 
of this expert help. 


When setting up your Productive Maintenance 
program, steps 4 and 5 are most important. It-will 
pay you to ask G-E maintenance experts for 
guidance in organizing your renewal parts budget 
so every dollar gives the most protection possible. 
This will help your maintenance become productive 
faster. Most parts are carried by a nation-wide 
network of strategically located G-E warehouses, 
as well as distributors in your area. 


Productive Maintenance —as vital as production itself! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


APPARATUS SALES DIVISION, SECTION 801-16 
SCHENECTADY 5, NEW YORK 


© Please send me the detailed manual “5 Steps to 
Productive Maintenance” (GEA-6087). 


C) Please have a G-E representative call on me. 


© ld like to arrange a showing of the 25-minute 
sound-color movie, “Productive Maintenance.” 
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bids from construction contractors and 
mvestors, along with joint bids com- 
bining the two fields from imvestor- 
builder alliances. Such combination 
bids may be conditioned upon the 
government’s acceptance of both — 
of the bid, if the joint bidders wish 

The construction bids will name a 
flat price tor erecting and delivering 

building. Investors will bid solely 
on the interest rate they will charge 
tor the use of their money. Winning 
bidders will be those who offer the 
lowest net cost to the government; but 
there'll be a maximum interest rate of 
4% set for lease-purchase contracts. 

The Post Office’s bidding plans for 
its lease-purchase projects are much 
more clean-cut. It will seek single 
package bids for a fixed term of 25 
years. Each bid wili list: (1) the es- 
timated cost of the building, including 
all project development and construc 
tion costs, (2) the interest rate, and 
(3) the net cost to the government 
Again, the bidder who offers the lowest 
net cost will get the contract 


iil. The View Ahead 


For the government, real savings 
are expected now that the program is 
getting under way. GSA, for example, 
iS paying up to $4 a sq. ft. yearly to 
rent modern air-conditioned offices in 
Washington. In lease-purchase build 
ings it hopes to get space for some $2 
a sq. ft. each year. 

For private money, too, there's 

something, and GSA finds there’s great 
interest in upcoming bids on projects 
in their localities among local banks, 
municipal governments, and business 
groups, pension, and welfare funds. But 
insurance companies that are now get 
ting 4% to 44% on lease-back deals 
with private outfits are lukewarm to th 
government program. 
* Long-Term Prospect—For a view of 
the need for construction of federal 
buildings, you need only look back 
over the lists of eligible projects that 
GSA and the Post Office have sub 
mitted to Congress every two years 
since 1949. This vear's list alone 
shows there are some 5,000 eligible 
projects that would cost around $2.5- 
bilhon 

The new lease-purchase projects will 
cat gradually into this enormous total 
In the long run, they won't be so 
cheap for the U. S. taxpayer as con- 
structions undertaken by direct appro- 
priation. Indeed, if the government 
ever gets back to having a balanced 
budget, it’s likely that Congress would 
resume direct federal financing of new 
buildings. 

Meantime, while the federal debt 
limit looms close above government 
projects, there’s a wide new field open 
for private moncy. [No 
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Largest 
Ci 
Tobacco Companies ps f 


ATLANTIC 
PAPERS 


Paper — for office forms and letterheads — is of major 
importance with tobacco giants. Naturally, paper purchases 
are carefully examined — for appearance, type-ability and value. 


Wouldn’t you say it was significant, then, that 8 of 
America’s 10 largest. tobacco companies choose Atlantic Papers. 
If comparison after comparison has shown Atlantic Papers 
best for their business, doesn’t Atlantic warrant a test in yours? 


| 


ATLANTIC BOND A genuinely watermarked 
bond paper for crisp, clean letterheads, envelopes 
and office forms. 


ATLANTIC mimeo — A top-quality mimeo that 
feeds smoothly, runs well perfect for bulletins, 
interoffice forms, direct mail pieces 


ATLANTIC LEDGER A tough, smooth sheet 
that gives outstanding performance in office or 
bookkeeping forms .. . or wherever you need a 
paper that stands up. 





ASTER 


Fine Business Papers 





MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 
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First, five years ago, Hercules looked for a field. John Pulen- Hercules’ research planning committee. They studied theory of a 
wider told David Wiggam to look at synthetics. German process that might fill company’s need for new product. 


Dept. manager Elmer Hinner (standing) 
heads the new business. Here, he reports 
to Pres. Forster (left) and aides. 


| fi] | 
in | 


i 2 


Hercules’ scientists took over. Experiment station chief Dr. Engineers and chemists got together to plan fitting of German 
Peter Van Wyck (left) directed Hercules’ research. process to Hercules’ capabilities. 
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With deal nearly closed, board chairman Anson 
Nixon (left) gets view of new product's future 
from development specialist Walter Gloor. 


Hercules’ board O.K.'s $11 -million to build and start plant that will make Hyfax—the new product 
From start to finish 


Hercules Makes Up Its Mind 


deal took five years. 











ive vear f soul-searching in the 1ese pag the end of their five-vear lastics raw materials market. If it’s as 
thee md conference rooms of the trail came with = the compan in ood as Hercules and other chemical 
higher echelons of Hercules Powder Co nouncement a few davs ago that it is manufacturers trying to get into the 


low-pressure polyethy 
promises to be one of the hottest 
ew chemical materials in the market 


Wilmington. Del... came to an end held claim 
this month, and the sometimes staid 


headed out for battle m a fast 


now ready to build a $10-million plant ew 
in Parlin, N. J. Bs 
plant will 


1 new process, thi cme 


make 


ompan 
noving, often dangerous market 


For the men pictured at work on 
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low pressure pol 
Herculk hopes, this will 
be a dramatically improved entry in the 


ethylene and 


Hercules is not the only company to 
be in on the new process, nor is it the 
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- SUCCESS 
- BEGETS 
* SUCCESS 


you facts about plant location 
° sites. Learn about this free serv- 
° ice by reins for your copy of 

our booklet ‘“‘Industrial Location 
° Services."’ Address inquiries to: 
. New York State Department of 

Commerce, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


-,.. STATE 
RECLAIM CHIPS 











at Lower Cost 





with National Metal Chip 
handling and Oil reclama- 
tion systems . . . for over 25 
years leaders in the field. 


Write for National's Free Bulletin 8-55 


Plationa.t 


CONVEYORS COMPANY, INC 
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first to get sta:.cd toward full produc- 
tion of the material. But it's not far 
behind its competition. And, whatever 
the timing, the step remains somewhat 
breathtaking for Hercules. 

The company has never been overly 
committed to pioneering. Since it was 
formed in 1912, after a government 
antitrust decree split up du Pont’s ex- 
plosives business, Hercules’ growth has 
been remarkable more for its steadiness 
than speed. In easy steps, Hercules 
has moved into other raw chemical ma- 
terial lines—naval stores, cellulose prod- 
ucts, and petrochemicals—and now cx- 
plosives are only one component in the 
company’s broad line. 

In recent years (especially since Al 
bert E. Forster became president in 
1953) there has been new decisiveness 
in Hercules’ planning its future. Always 
spending heavily for research (outlays 
for which have been exceeding 4% of 
sales, against du Pont’s 3.6% and Mon- 
santo’s 3.1%), Hercules seems will- 
ing to add more emphasis to market 
development. It's tired of being a 
sleeping giant, and wants big growth. 
In turn, that implies for Hercules, as for 
any company, a sharper eve to what 
competition is up to. 
¢ Credo for Chemicals—Forster out- 
lines this thinking thus: It’s no good to 
be last with the best in the chemical 
imdustry today. To really grow, you 
must have something new and better; 
vou have to steal a march on competi- 
tion with a product or a process that 
has advantages of real merit. You have 
to gamble that vour competition won't 
come up tomorrow with a new idea that 
will make obsolete the venture to which 
you're committing your company 
today. 

The new polyethylene plant at Par- 
lin 1s probably the best illustration of 
Hercules’ new wi'lingness to accept 
longer odds. How and whv Hercules 
got set to build the plant is probably 
best described in terms of the series 
of key decisions that preceded it. This 
story is almost a primer on complex 
decision-making. 


|. Growing Ideas 


In 1950, Hercules’ cellulose products 
department (one of six operating de- 
partments in the company) was topping 
off a nice 10 years. It was selling cellu- 
lose derivatives for, among other things, 
the manufacture of fibres (like Rayon), 
plastics, film, foil, and protective coat- 
ings. Its products were called “natural” 
high polymers because they were de- 
rived from nature, rather than through 
a man-made process. The sources were 
largely cotton linters and wood pulp, 
in Which natural chemistry formed 
“long” molecular chains giving a ma- 
terial that, when suitably processed, can 
be formed or extruded 


But John Fulenwider, then the gen- 
eral manager of Hercules’ cellulose prod- 
ucts department, noted that many 
competitors were making substantial 
progress in producing synthetic high 
polymers from petrochemicals. These 
went into some of the miracle fibres 
(Dacron and Orlon). In effect, they 
were getting into the same end-market 
that Fulenwider’s “natural” high poly- 
mers went to, although they had slightly 
different qualities. 
¢ Big Switch—This gave Fulenwider 
reason to pause. Some 40% of his 
sales came from high polymers and 
$40-million in capital investment was 
in the cellulose side of the house, all 
geared to the production of natural 
high polymers. But Fulenwider still had 
to decide whether Hercules would get 
best growth from the synthetic or the 
natural product 

Here, Fulenwider was in the near- 
classic situation of many managers in 
fast-moving industries. He had to make 
a vital decision on the aiming point of 
his business—and the time for decision 
had been forced upon him largely by 
the pressure of his competition. 

To end the uncertainty he had to 
determine (1) whether his department 
would suffer by getting into the market 
late, (2) whether the synthetics would 
really pan out, and (3) whether some- 
thing Rotter would come along, leaving 
him even further behind, and with a 
big dent in his treasury. 

He called in David Wiggam, de- 
velopment manager and —e 
planner of the department. Wiggam 
got this charter: Check all the domestic 
and foreign markets and the principal 
producers of synthetics. Find out 
what’s new and has most promise. See 
what products have not yet hit the 
market hard, for these might give Her- 
cules an entering wedge. k over all 
vour findings on the basis of Hercules’ 
knowhow, capacity, and finances. 

Domestically, Wiggam found only 
discouragement. The field was blan- 
keted with synthetic producers, and 
little was left for Hercules. 

But in Germany, Wiggam struck 
old. He got the tip-off from Max 
ladies, a Dutch chemist who for 
some 30 vears had been Hercules’ Eu- 
ropean scout. In October 1950, during 
one of Wiggam’s periodic trips to Eu- 
rope, Riermersma told him that Prof. 
Karl Ziegler, a German chemist, was 
near success in his work on a new cata- 
lyst for synthetics. If it worked it would 
point the way to a new process for mak- 
mg high polymers, thus opening a 
whole new field of plastics chemistry. 

Wiggam saw Ziegler and studied his 
work at the Max Planck Institute, a 
quasi-government research center, much 
of whose work goes to a group of 20 
or 30 Ruhr coal companies. 


¢ In at the Start—Zicgler had a long 
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KODAK'S SENSATIONAL VERIFAX COPIER 


Big factor in 
$350,000 sales jump 


A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier —oper- 
ated by the office boy at Jack Dreyfus 
Company, N.Y.C.—keeps 15 overseas 
sales agents up to date on constantly 
changing prices and additions to the 
firm's automotive parts line. 

Getting photo-exact information out 
immediately was impossible before, 
according to Mr. Dreyfus. Ability to do 
so now has contributed greatly to this 
small exporter’s spectacular $350,000 
increase in sales this year. 





Ready to be air-mailed .. . 15 Verifax copies of Cuts dictation, retyping, proofreading. No need to dictate 


a catalog page are made on prepunched paper in a letter which quotes from one that bas been received, Mr. 


less than 5 minutes. These photo-exact copies— § Dreyfus sirnply sends a Verifax copy. Letters asking questions 
ready for insertion in the sales agents’ binders— are handled by jotting answers in the margin and mailing 
cost just 2¢ each .. . were produced under full Verifax copies as replies. No end to the uses for this sensational 
room light with this completely different copier. | machine which anyone in the office can operate. For example, 
Parts lists, instruction sheets, and other data sup- _ prices are added to suppliers’ packing lists. Then Verifax cop- 
plied by automotive parts manufacturers are ies are made and sent out as invoices to customers, Savings 
duplicated in the same manner. in retyping alone paid for the Verifax Copier in 3 weeks. 






EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Verifax Copying — 


for boss and . 
Valuable tips .- New Time-Saver, New Idea for Every Office. 


secretary —based on experi- 
ences of thousands of Verifax 
users—are included in new free 
booklet giving full details on 
this sensational $240 machine. 
Learn how you can even use it street 
for making offset plates at a 

new low cost. City State 
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«modern Weighing Syston 


Makes the Big Cost-Control Difference 


Today it's more than ever important to think of weighing not 
in terms of isolated scales, but as a vital part of your overall quality- 
control and cost-control system. This means the right scales in 
the right places .. . to provide basic accounting records of mate- 
rials received, processed, shipped or transferred. Weight records 
that originate at scales directly affect costs, inventories and cus- 
tomer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the frst time. That's why it’s so important 
to have a modern weighing system for top efficiency in your plant 
operations. 

May we tell you more about the “weighing system plan"”— 
and its application to your requirements? Write to — 
. » » Tolede Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Vanaygement 





way to go with his experiments. Reluc- 
tantly, Wiggam saw there would be no 
immediate pay-off. So he got Zieglet’s 
word that he would be informed when 
the experiments came close to fruition, 
and then continued searching for new 
ideas. (His scouting expeditions, sig- 
nificantly as it turned out later, took 
him to the plant of Farbenwerke 
Hoechst A. G., a German company of 
scope and size similar to iciadee 

It was two years before word came 
from Ziegler. In September, 1952, he 
told Wiggam he had found a way to 
synthesize para-xylene (a scarce raw 
material used in making Dacron) and 
polyethylene (a basic plastic material 
made from ethylene, a cheap refin- 
ing by-product). Hercules immediately 
signed a year’s option with Ziegler to 
purchase these discoveries if it should 
prove they could be produced in com- 
mercial batches. 
¢ False Start—This decision to back 
Ziegler’s work almost came a cropper 
immediately. The para-xylene process 
proved more expensive than Hercules’ 
own methods of producing similar ma- 
terials. Also, his polyethylene process 
couldn't, at this time, produce polymers 
s® long as those already being made by 
the current process in use in the U.S. 


ll. Pressing the Hunt 


But two things kept Hercules’ inter- 
est high. One was Wiggam’s insistence 
that Ziegler’s method, which used a 
low-pressure process and therefore was 
much cheaper, would eventually pay off. 
The second was that the Ziegler 
method, using extremely cheap (4¢ to 
6¢ ib.) pre te as a base material, 
could—theoretically | anyway—produce 
polymers of great length. And if that 
were ever possible, Ziegler polyethylene 
could be made into plastic materials of 
far greater durability, stiffness, and ma- 
chineability than anything on the U.S. 
market made under older methods. 

In October, 1953, Ziegler made the 
break-through. 

Hercules’ management quickly de- 
cided to get Ziegler to license the proc- 
ess to them exclusively in the U.$ 
* Out Again—The crusher came when 
Ziegler pointed out that the low-pres- 
sure method didn’t fall under the Her 
cules option agreement. Patent studies 
bore him out. What he had was a new 
discovery bevond the scope of the op- 
tion and he decided to license it non- 
exclusively. He had plenty of U.S. cus- 
tomers, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., Koppers Co. Inc., and Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals Corp., being 
among the first to snap up a license 
(Reportedly, Ziegler gets one-third of 
the revenues paid to the institute for 
his findings. If true, he’s a rich man 
on this single discovery.) 

Under the impact of this blow, Her- 
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A good community looks first to its roots 


You may be sure today’s housing developer looks ahead in 
planning for adequate piped-in utilities—water, sewerage, 
drainage and gas. For these underground pipelines are a com- 
munity’s roots for sound growth and good, healthful living. 


Here is where quality piping equipment from the start pro- 
tects community and taxpayer against high maintenance and 
replacement costs—damage to property—danger to health. 


SAYINGS FOR TAXPAYERS SINCE 1903— Beaumont, 
Texas, City Water Works installed these Crane valves in 1903. 
They survived the Municipal Pumping Station's conversion 
from steam to diesel power, and they're still giving depend- 
able, low-cost service. That's durability—the kind Crane 
quality adds to valves of brass, iron, steel and alloys. 


For 100 years, Crane quality valves and fittings have been 
assuring villages, towns and cities of added dependability in 
utility piping services. 

Where there’s a job of flow control—in industry or in the 
home—an investment in Crane quality pays big dividends in 
durable piping service with low maintenance cost, That's why 
traditionally Crane quality is the first choice of thrifty buyers. 


BIG AS A HOUSE OR SMALL AS YOUR HAND, Crane 
valves perform with equal dependability. Each design has a 
background of continuous development, precise manufactur- 
ing and thorough testing. There's extra value for valve buyers 
in every industry. Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 5, 
Branches and Wholesalers in all areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES ° FITTINGS ° 


KITCHENS 


PIPE 
* PLUMBING « HEATING 


CRANE’S FIRST CENTURY...1855-1955 _ 











Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks conserve floor space by stocking materials right to the ceiling, give industry... 


SAVINGS 
by the bagful! 


Caught in the “squeeze” between rising costs and lower profits? 
Tow motor Mass Handling can help you cut production costs at once 
~by eliminating wasted man power, overtime and inefficiency—put 
your company in a more favorable position both cost-wise and sales- 
wise. Find out how EXTRA PROFITS can be yours by writing today 
for a Certified Job Study covering materials handling savings made in 
your specific industry, Address: Towmoror Corporation, Div, 210, 
1226 East 152nd Screet, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 






TOWM 


Tae OnE -M 


= 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS Since 1919 
IT'S HARD TO COMPETE WITH A TOWMOTOR EQUIPPED PLANT! 
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cules’ hopes sagged. Instead of being 
m the market fizst and exclusively, they 
tound themselves right back among the 
pack, with some half-dozen other do- 
mestic competitors who were going all 
out to whip the basic Ziegler chemistry 
into full production shape. 

Up to this point, dickering with 
Ziegler had cost Hercules only about 
$10,000 and some of the people close 
to the Ziegler project consoled them- 
selves with the idea that the theory 
was still pretty much untried in com- 
mercial production. 

But Fulenwider’s research technicians 
told him the Ziegler chemistry was 
sound, and even if Hercules could not 
be in on it exclusively, the method 
opened other doors behind which Her- 
cules might find what it wanted. 


lll. Hopes for the Pay-Off 


Hercules signed an agreement with 
Ziegler in September, 1954, and put 
its research teams to work. Before the 
end of the year, Hercules had a pilot 
vant turning out low-pressure polyethy- 
oa and the research and development 
effort was redoubled. By the spring of 
this vear, the company’s research budget 
for the project was nearly $200,000 a 
month. 

In the middle of this flurry, Fulen- 
wider was promoted to vice-president. 
His successor as general manager of the 
cellulose products department, Elmer 
F. Hinner, picked up where he left off. 

He noted, from Wiggam’s reports 
that the Hoechst company was also 
well along with Ziegler chemistry. In 
fact, it had had it earlier than any U. S. 
company, was already through the pilot 
plant stage, and was designing its com- 
mercial plant. Right after the turn of 
the year, Hoechst people, during one of 
their several visits to Hercules, suggested 
that there might be a basis for coopera- 
tion between the two companies on the 
development of the Ziegler process. 

Hinner and Hercules jumped at this 
opportunity. On Feb, 8, Hercules’ ex- 
ecutive committee met to work out the 
round rules for a contract with 
Hoechst. Next day, the board of direc- 
tors met to continue the discussion and 

ive whatever approvals were needed. 
‘ree days later, a high-powered team 
composed of board chairman Anson B. 
Nixon, Fulenwider, Hinner, and new 
roduct development specialist Walter 
t. Gloor, flew to Germany and in two 
weeks wrapped up a contract with 
Hoechst. 

The contract specified that Hercules 
get the extensive Hoechst research and 
development information, plus, before 
the end of the year, enough low-pres- 
sure polyethylene to pass out to Her- 
cules’ customers for full-scale trials in 
their molding presses. This saves at 
least 18 months that Hercules would 
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HERE is the finest of all electrics... proved on the job in all 48 states. Oper- 


ators are enthusiastic about its exclusive Keyboard Slope, scientifically sloped 


to fit natural finger movement. And more of the operating controls are located 


in the keyboard area than on any other typewriter! 


It is the fastest electric ever built with a tireless, 
effortless touch. Its write is beavtiful, sharp, even 
and distinctive. You enjoy topspeed with less fatigue. 


Phone today for a revealing ten minute demonstration of this beautiful 


typewriter, already job-proven for efficiency by American business. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y BRANCH OPPICES OR DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW! 
SMITH-CORONA 
CARBON.-KRIBBON 
ELECTR 

for the finest in cutive 
correspondence see thie 
Dual- Purpose machine 
demonstrated 


ee eee eee 





A very simple way to reduce freight bills 


Use a dry glue. And stop paying freight on water—which can account for 

65% of liquid glue weight! National's AQUA-FLAKES start as a complete liquid dextrin 
adhesive that is ready-for-use. Then the water is removed without impairing 

the high quality of the glue, Aqua-FLAKEs are shipped dry. When the user replaces 

the water all of the original adhesive qualities are retained, 

AQUA-FLAKES need only tap water and mixing. They're prepared in minutes, not hours, 
without heating, cooling or complicated formulas. They provide a lightning fast tack 
and superb filming properties for paper converting and packaging. 


Large glue users recognize this National contribution to low cost production. 


@ 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 








otherwise have spent on process and 
plant development, says company presi- 
dent Albert E. Forster. 

Hoechst gets between $1-million and 
$2-million for its part in the deal. But 
it wasn’t money they wanted, Hoechst 
people insist. Besides the technical 
knowhow that the two companies agreed 
to exchange, Hercules can tell Hoechst 
i lot about U.S. marketing methods. 

Market research gave strong indica- 
tions that the new, tougher polyethy- 
lene would get good acceptance right 
from the start. But this big question re- 
mained: would the technical and mar 
keting advantages Hercules feit it had 
be strong enough to meet the financial 
specifications that the company lays 
down for each project? 

On Sept. 30, Hercules’ board said 
“Yes.” It made the final commitment 
by approving the project and appro 
priating the money necessary to build 
the Parlin plant from the modified 
Hoechst designs. 

‘he plant is expected to go on stream 
carly in 1957 with an optimum capacity 
of 25-million Ib. of low-pressure Ziegler 
polyethylene a year. And Hercules feels 
that’s only the first of many new plas 
tic materials to come out of this ven- 
ture. 

At the start, Hercules figures its new 
polyethylene, which it is calling “Hy- 
fax,” will bring about 50¢ a pound 
compared to about 43¢ for conven- 
tional high-pressure material. 


IV. Question of Cash 


The plant will cost $10-million and 
it will need about $1-million in work- 
ing capital. It’s net enough, though, 
for this plant merely to return a profit. 
lhe chemical industry is growing too 
fast for its money to be tied up in any- 
thing less than the best caring ven- 
tures. Hercules is growing at 5% a year. 
It has to get into a business that will 
grow at least that much—and that will 
finance continuing growth. 

Hercules figures Parlin must produce 
each year enough money to pay $550,- 
000 in dividends (from profits) and 
provide another $550,000 (partly from 
profits, partly from funds accumulating 
in depreciation reserves) that can be 
reinvested to insure the company’s con 
tinuing growth. The plant must also 
produce another $300,000 a year for 
continuing modernization to offset rapid 
technological obsolescence in the indus 
try. Because part of these funds will 
come from depreciation reserves, Her 
cules figures the plant will need to carn 
1 minimum net of only $650,000 after 
faxes (6% on its investment) 

More important, perhaps, it will, 
Hercules’ president puts it, get the 
company fully abreast of the competi- 
tion, put it among the first with pro- 
auction quantities. &ND 
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Forest Remover 





A new machine... a new system... for economically 
converting wooded wasteland into productive earth 


This is the LeTourneau TREE 
CRUSHER...a 110-ton steel 
monster whose heavy, cleated roll- 
ers crush big trees and thick under- 
growth alike. It leaves a wake of 
splintered wood and compacted 
debris — ready for burning. Forest 
leveling by Tree Crusher is one of 
several new approaches to mecha- 
nized land clearing available in a 
line of specialized equipment man- 
ufactured by LeTourneau. 

Land clearing with tremendously 
powerful machines is only one field 
for profitable industrial pioneering 
now being opened with BIG Le- 
Tourneau equipment — equipment 
which represents a totaliy new con- 
cept in machine design. This con- 
cept combines mass, power, and 
precise control in machines for the 
BIG JOBS of land development. 

Key to the amazing effectiveness 
of this new machinery is the Le- 
Tourneau system of electric power 
application and control. With it, 
engine-generator sets located any- 
where on the machine supply power 
for electric gearmotors located 
wherever work is to be done. Even 
the wheels are individually powered 
by motors and gear reductions in- 
side their rims. Design restrictions 


IE TOURNEAU |F 


R. G. LeTOURNEAYU, INC. 
26110 S. MacArthur, Longview, Texas 


and power waste of mechanical 
drives are eliminated, and ail avail- 
able engine power is applied where 
it’s needed. 

Today LeTourneau’s massive, 
mobile, diesel-electric equipment is 
working in Africa, South America, 
Canada, Alaska and throughout the 
United States in many fields of off- 
road, big-job operation, including 
land clearing, logging, heavy mate- 
rials handling and cross-country 
transportation, And LeTourneau 
has still newer, more exciting power 
applications ready for TODAY'S 
PIONEERS. 


Write us today about 
your off-road opera- 
tion problems and let 
ushelp you solve 
them. Or send for 
literature on stan- 
dard LeTourneau 
equipment. 





SINCE 1929 — &. G. LeTourneay, Inc, 
hos built BIG equipment for 26 yeors 
under the same corporate structure, In 
1953 LeTourneay sold port of its busi- 
ness, retaining plants in Longview, Texas, 
and Vicksburg, Miss. Today LeTourneou 
creates and produces electrically pow- 
ered and controiied equipment for log- 
ging, land clearing, and off-road trons- 
portation. 
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AIR Parcel Post 
saves days, dollars 


BARGAIN IN SPEED! Air Parcel 
Post costs surprisingly little. 
A one-pound package crosses 
the nation overnight — for 
only 80c. 


ECONOMY EVERYWHERE! Low 
rates to foreign countries 
apply from any mailing point 
in the U, S$. 


Additional features: Can pe 
Insured or Registered; C.O.D. 
and Special Delivery. 


for mere information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
And remember thet the new 
certified letter-mail service 
¢ applies to Alr Mail tee. 
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Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
ai 4 public service for the U.S. Pout Office 
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AIR Parcel Post 
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Spurt in Executive Health Plans 


nes. Essennower’s illness has 

focused attention once more on 
a subject that has long been a 
concern of businessmen: the stresses 
and strams of high executive re- 
sponsibility, and their effect on 
health. 

The shock of the news from Den- 
ver wasn't necessary to sound the 
alarm. It merely confirmed what 
management in many companies 
already knew. During the hectic 
ace of World War II and the 
»0oming postwar period of expan- 
sion, management became acutely 
aware of the danger of losing vital 
executive manpower prematurely 
through sudden illness or death. 

Naturally, there will be some 
companies that will take the Presi- 
dent's illness as a reason to review 
their own activities in preventive 
medicine. For the most part, 
though, the corporate executive is 
already—as the President was— 
well attended as far as his health 
is concerned. In fact, it is probably 
safe to say there are few groups in 
the country that get better atten- 
tion or more advice. 


HEN BUSINESS Week checked 
Wi on the reaction of com- 
panies to the President's attack, 
almost invariably the answer from 
executives or company medical di- 
rectors was: “We can’t do much 
more than we're doing now.” 

In fact, on the West Coast, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp.'s medical di- 
rector, Dr. E. P. Luongo, thinks 
there is a “tendency to make a big 
problem out of the executive.” He 
says (1) executives have better 
health habits than non-executives, 
(2) everyone is making a neurosis 
out of the fact that executives die 
from heart attacks, and (3) execu 
tives should stop worrying about 
working so hard. 

If what he says—that executives 
are pretty healthy fellows—is true 
generally, part of the reason may 
be the growth of executive health 
pea in the past decade (Dr. 
wongo has been at General Pe- 
troleum for eight years). In the 
last 10 years, clinics and medical 
checkup resorts have become thriv 
ing businesses. Places like the 
Greenbrier at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., have installed 
Gabe g programs for individual 


executives, usually ordered there 
by their companies (BW—Sep.23 
"50,p84). 

Life Extension Examiners, a na- 
tionwide service started 40 years 
ago, had only 26 corporate clients 
on its executive examination list in 
1946. Today the figure is about 
300, including — like U.S. 
Steel and General Motors (BW— 
Sep.11°54,p101). 


A rYPICAL COMPANY program will 


include health examinations 
every two years for men under 40, 
once a year for those over 40. Ex- 
ecutives—and some companies 
carry the program far down the 
ladder—are expected to take three 
or four days of for their physicals. 
Findings are turned over to the in- 
dividual, with recommendations 
for action by private physicians if 
need be. 

Such programs can pay off. U.S. 
Rubber Co., checking up after six 
years of experience, found a marked 
decrease in health defects among 
its key personnel. 

Still, even with widespread use 
of executive health programs, the 
President’s experience probably will 
intensify interest by businessmen. 

Reports from scattered points— 
Atlanta, Albany, Philadelphia, for 
instance—showed a marked up- 
swing in requests for cardiac ex- 
aminations, many of them from 
businessmen. This rise of interest 
often happens—and then dies 
down—when a dramatic event such 
as Pres. Eisenhower's attack takes 
place. 

Longer-range effects are harder 
to naif down at this point. But 
in the Southwest, a banker says a 
mandatory checkup plan, under 
study for some time, now will be 
officially installed Jan. 1. Vaca- 
tions, too, will be lengthened from 
four to six weeks for top people. 
A Cleveland steel company presi- 
dent warned his staff at regular 
meetings that he wasn’t kidding 
about executive checkups, pointing 
to Eisenhower's illness as a re- 
minder. As in many other com- 
panies, this company’s health pro- 

ram goes back about five years. 

e reason for this timing: In 
1950, the company lost a couple 
of top people because of heart at- 
tacks. 
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Vv Industry wipes out corrosion with Firestone Exon Resins 
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NEW 
PVC SANDWICH” 


starves out corrosion! 


High speed silver plating solu- 

tions are not only corrosive, but they 

must also be kept free from con- Flexible PVC bonds Rigid PVC 
tamination to perform satisfactor- 

ily. Various plasticized types of to steel tank— permanently! 
coatings were quickly corroded by 

the special inorganic addition 

agent in the silver solution. Unplas- 

ticized PVC was suitable, but could 

not be bonded to a steel tank, 


Comeo, Inc., New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, solved this problem for 
General Electric Company's Phila- 
delphia Switchgear Plant by fabri- 
cating a huge hot-rolled steel plate 
tank able to support the 200 gallons 
of special silver plating solution 
and lined it with VYFLEX FL-85.* 


This remarkable lining, only .085" 
thick is actually two sided. One 
side is rigid Unplasticized PVC 
made of Exon 402-A resin, which 
is exposed to the silver plating 
solution stopping corrosion and 
preventing contamination. Its back 
is Plasticized PVC based on Exon 
900 series resin, which, by being 
laminated to the Unplasticized 
PVC, makes possible the lining of 
metal tanks with Unplasticized 
PVC, and overcomes the varying 
rates of expansion between PVC 
and steel, 

Another proof of how effectively 
a corrosion problem can be solved 
by the unusual versatility of resins 
engineered by Firestone. 


Firestone 


OVylies FL-85 is mad on On resins roduct of Kaykor Industries sior ele ‘ o., Yardvitie, HW. 4. 


The simple fact ie: You can stop corro- these versatile materiale differ in proper- 
sion. EXON PVC resins are the bases for ties, each one of them geared to solve a 
a wide variety of corrosion controlling different, specific corrosion problem. For 
materials. In the form of lightweight detaile that will interest you in particu 
structural rigids, linings or coatings, lar, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. atv, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
A DIVISION OF THE PIRESTONE TIRE & RUBRER COMPANY 
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Esso Sets Up Foundation 
To Help Private Colleges 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has joined in the foundation 
swim by forming the Esso Education Foundation, an 
organization that will assist privately supported colleges 
and universities, 

This year, with the aid of a group of educators, the 
foundation will distribute some $1.5-million, From the 
foundation's structure, you get an indication of one 
current problem affecting corporate giving: The educa- 
tor-advisers wish to remain anonymous to avoid pressures 
from slighted applicants and hungry friends. 

‘To feed colleges’ hunger for funds, business has been 
coming across at an increasing rate. This year, colleges 
expect to get about $100-million from various company 
sources, A good part of this will come from the corpo- 
rate foundaticns, which have grown strikingly since the 
end of World War Il (BW—Jan.8'55,p128). This year 
alone, industry has started some 50 of these nonprofit 
institutions, 

6° 6 


For 300 Chances, the Choice 


ls Plastics and Packaging 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, the large 
Worcester (Mass,) textile machinery firm, is picking up 
two more companies for its planned diversification 
program (BW —May8'54,p1 20). 

After investigating almost 300 possibilities, it has 
purchased Wrap King Corp. of Holyoke, Mass., a 
packaging machinery company, and Carl N. Beetle 
Plastics Co., Fall River, Mass., a fiberglass reinforced 
plastics manufacturer, Since sales in textiles began slip- 
ping, the company has turned to diversification in the 
manufacturing field, Its aim is to stay in manufacturing, 
where it has experience and strength. 


Piasecki Battles on Against 
Regime That Ousted Him 


More quarrels at Piasecki Helicopter Corp. are high- 
lighting problems in management stock options and 
stockholder relations, 

Frank N. Piasecki, founder of the company, and still 
a director, was recently eased out as chairman (BW— 
Jul.23°55,p46). Now he is requesting proxies against 
a proposed mariagement stock option of 30,000 ‘shares. 
He says the option would dilute holdings, put the 
present management in controlling ownership of the 
company, and leave minority stockholders with no rea) 
voice. The 30,000 shares involved represent 3.4% of 


authorized stock, and almost 7% of outstanding stock. 
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Background to the row is this: When Piasecki was 
ousted as chairman of Piasecki Helicopter Corp. he 
formed a new company called Piasecki Aircraft Corp. 
After that, the original company called a stockholder 
meeting (scheduled for Oct. 27) at which it will propose: 
(1) changing its name to Vertiplane Corp., (2) changing 
the number of its directors from 11 to 13, and (3) setting 
aside those 30,000 shares of stock for management. 

Frank Piasecki goes along with the first two proposals 
but balks at the third. Since he and his group of 
former company executives wouldn’t be included in the 
stock option, its approval would cut their share of hold- 
ings from 25% to 23.4%. 


Railroads Will Put Reservations 


Into Big Computers’ Hands 


To coordinate trafic on their various lines, some 
railroads have turned to electronic computer systems. 
Now, three of them are taking this concept one step 
further. The Santa Fe, New Haven, and New York 
Central railroads plan to tie in within a year to a coast- 
to-coast electronic network for passenger reservations. 

Teleregister Corp., Stamford, Conn., will build and 
rent the network to the railroads. Its president, S. J. 
Sindeband, says other roads may join the system. 

Eventually, he hopes, all forms of transportation will 
be linked by a nationwide passenger reservations net- 
work, His company already has built a relatively simple 
reservations network for airlines. 

Within seconds, a passenger will find whether his 
reservation can be accepted. And if the reservation can’t 
be made, the machine will suggest alternative reserva- 
tions that are still open. 


Management Briefs 


Ford Motor Co., in conjunction with its dealers, is 
stepping up the sales and public relations effort on 
which it has been working in the nation’s driver training 
schools. Ford will spend $7-million on the effort this 
year, and its dealers will place some 3,500 cars at the 
disposal of school authorities for driver training. This 
means that almost half the cars in driver training 
programs this year will be Fords. 


Pennsylvania RR has announced the first of its major 
personnel changes designed to fit its new organizational 
setup (BW-—Oct.8'55,p80). Most important change: 
James P. Newell will be top operating vice-president, 
and the company’s nine new regional managers will 
report to him. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., one of the country’s 
biggest one-man corporations (BW—Jan.26°52,p116), will 
become a publicly held corporation if present plans go 
through. Chmn. Henry Reichhold wants to merge his 
synthetic resin company with Catalin Corp. of America, 
another chemical outfit. Reichhold’s domestic sales are 
around $50-million; Catalin’s are about $15-million. 
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Makes 5 different cores 
using the Cope Handler. Cope 
Handler carries and positions 


cope half of each box. 


Higher production 
requirements ave 

met by using 5 

identical boxes without the 
Cope Handler. 


OSBORN core blowers 


AUTOMATICALLY 


cut casting costs 


cy brings al] the high-production, cost-saving benefits of 


automation to the making of cores for casungs 


With Osborn’s Roto-Core Automatic, up to 360 cores an hour are 


produced on a pre-set time cycle. Setup time is less than 3 minutes, oO 
speeding the change from one job to another. Quality is uniform, cost B ORN 


per core minimum 








Have an Osborn foundry specialist show you how to save the most 
by getting the right Osborn machine. Write The Osborn Mann facturing MOLDING MACHINES CORE BLOWERS 
Company, Dept. AA-6, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 


Leader in automation for the foundry 





Serving All Industry... 


Dearborn 


WATER TREATMENT PIPELINE PROTECTION 


COMBATTING CORROSION WHEREVER iT OCCURS 





Decades of experience in corrosion control, engi- 
neering service, and the conditioning of water have 
made Dearborn a nation-wide leader in its field. 
Justiy proud of its long record of service to Amer- 
ica’s many industries, Dearborn continues its 
ever-expanding program to combat corrosion 
wherever and whenever it occurs. 


¢* ¢ @ 


WATER TREATMEN T— Leading industrial 
plants, institutions and utilities look to Dearborn 
for: boiler water treatment ¢ steam purity control 
e feeding, softening or de-ionizing treatment e 
cooling water or process water treatment e water 
reclamation e industrial waste treatment. 


PIPELINE PROTECTION — Pipeline com- 
panies, contractors, and utilities everywhere rely 
on Dearborn NO-OX-ID Protective Coatings and 
Wrappers for reliable insurance against corrosion. 
Whether transmission or distribution lines — 
underground or under water—over rugged terrain 
or across the plains, Dearborn’s coating and wrap- 


RAILROAD CLEANERS 


Bo. 


per combinations provide the best in long-term 
pipeline protection. 


RAILROAD CLEANERS —A complete line of 
“job designed” materials for all types of cleaning 
—including alkaline compounds, ranging from 
neutrai detergents for delicate pastel interiors to 
heavy-duty hot tank cleaners for carbon and 
grease removal...reactive type materials for the 
removal of metallic oxides, silica, or carbonate 
deposits ...and multi-purpose solvents or solvent- 
emulsion cleaners for interior and exterior use. 


NO-OX-ID RUST PREVENTIVES— Manu- 
facturers specify Dearborn’s NO-OX-ID Rust 
Preventives for the protection of precision parts 
during every stage of production, storage and ship- 
ping. Where metal surfaces are exposed to extreme 
weather conditions or corrosive atmospheres, 
NO-OX-ID provides lasting protection against 
rust and corrosion. In the complete line of 
NO-OX-ID® Rust Preventives, there is a specific 
consistency fer practically every corrosion problem. 


NO-OX-ID RUST PREVENTIVES 


Dearborn Chemical Company 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW, Chicago 54, Il. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send details on 
| Industrial Rust Preventives 


Water Treatment [| Railroad Cleaners 
Pipeline Protection 


Chemical Company 


Name. . 





Want proof? The coupon will Company. . . 
bring complete detalis Address 


Zone 








MARKETING 


Too many empty seats—that’s 


the problem of 


Martin Haske, owner of the Syracuse Chiefs base- 
ball club. He may lose his franchise to Miami. 
It’s a sign of times everywhere as... 


Spectator Sports Lose Out 


Baseball fans in Syracuse, N. Y., may 
have to get used to the desolate scene 
For years, their Inter 
national League team, the Chiefs, has 
been losing patrons and running in the 
ed. ‘Talk this week is stronger than 
ver that Syracuse will lose its franchise 
to Miami, Fla., next season 

Syracuse has a name as a good sports 
town, yet it has already lost its pro 
fessional hockey franchise to Spring 
held, Mass., and its championship Na 
tional Basketball Assn. team was almost 

ld to Detroit last summer. The NBA 
Nationals are still not out of the woods 
* Nationwide Trend—What's happen 
ng in Syracuse is happening all over 
Spectator sports in all but 
the largest citics—and in a few of them, 
too—are stiuggling to survive in the new 
pattern of consumers’ living habits 
BW —Sep 12°53, p142; Sep 19°53,p144) 

The new time at 
centered around the workshop 


pictured above 


the country 


stress is on leisure 
hom 
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the garden, and the television set—and 
on the participant sports such as bowl 
ing, golf, boating, fishing, and hunting. 
In the competition for the recreational 
hour and dollar, the spectator sports 
have been losing éut in recent years. 

The trend has small-city businessmen 
wondering how to protect the trade 
that sports bring to their cities 

A baseball, football, or basketball 
team is worth dollars and cents to any 
community,” says Frederick E. Norton, 
secretary of the Svracuse Chamber of 
Commerce 

Without professional 
have a ghost town,” agrees Forest Mc 
Guire, executive secretary of the Manu 
facturers’ Assn. of Svracus« 
¢ Losing the Glitter—For four years 
after the war, professional sports basked 
in a golden age. Veterans were back, 
both as players and as paying custom 
ers; attendance rose far faster than op 
crating expenses 


sports, vou 


In 1948, the peak year, baseball's 
major leagues had a combined atten 
dance of 20.9-million. That’s twice the 
figure for the last prewar season, in 
1941. It's also a peak that melted away 
Each year until 1954—when the majors’ 
second franchise shift took the Browns 
from St. Louis to Baltimore—attendance 
slipped a little or a let. Now, with a 
third franchise change (Athletics from 
Philadelphia to Kansas City), the 
leagues have made a slight comeback 
up 680,400 this year to 16.6-million 

The National Football League and 
the National Basketball Assn. also show 
attendance gains in the past two years, 
but nowhere near enough to match 
previous highs. Ring Magazine esti 
mates that professional boxing, too, is 
drawing only two-thirds as many paying 
customers as it did carlier 
© Minor Tragedy—Meanwhile, _ the 
minor leagues in baseball, and the 
weaker teams in all professional sports 
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have been denied the small upturn of 
the last two years. Their course has 
been steadily downward. For example, 
in 1949, there were 59 minor leagues 
in professional baseball; they drew a 
record 42-muillion patrons. Last year, 
there were 38 leagues, and they drew 
20-million, with a probable decline 
again this year. 

In the small cities, teams have folded 
at a spectacular rate (BW—Aug.14'54, 
p84) and whole leagues have collapsed 
despite frantic reshuffing of franchises. 
Right now, Syracuse isn’t the only In- 
ternational League team that’s shaky; 
Buffalo, too, is on the verge of losing its 
franchise. 

Just last week, the Kroger super- 
market chain bought the ball park of 
the defunct Toledo Sox of the Ameri- 
can Assn., as a site for a new shopping 
center. 
¢ Play It Yourself—In contrast, par- 
ticipant sports are flourishing every- 
where. The Associated Press now ranks 
bowling as the nation’s third greatest 
sport, drawing 17-million last year. 
(Horse racing was tops with 50.5-mil- 
lion, and professional baseball second 
with 35.6-million.) 

The leisured suburbanite devotes 
more of his time and money to the 
sports he can take part in—which can 
even be stretched to include horse rac- 
ing, since most people go to bet rather 
than merely to watch. 
¢ Why the Shift?—The downtrend in 
spectator sports attendance dates from 
1949, the year when television took 
hold, and TV is often blamed as the 
main culprit. However, most people in 
the sports business will admit that it 
isn’t the sole cause, and some will say 
it has even helped attendance by build- 
ing new interest in sports. Whatever 
the truth may be, professional sports 
have turned to TV revenues to make 
up their losses at the gate. 

Arsong other causes, you can see 
trafh: congestion and poor parking 
facilities at most downtown stadiums 
and arenas, lack of effective promotion, 
failure to meet the fans’ TV-upgraded 
standards of play (Baseball Commis- 
sioner Ford Frick has hired a research 
team to study the effect of such things 
as length of ball games, often criticized). 

Most of all, though, the loss seems 
to stem from the average fan’s changed 
habits of living. He lives farther out 
of town, has a bigger family, has more 
time for travel and participant sports— 
besides owning a TV set. 

The sad saga of professional sports in 
Syracuse is a case in point. 


|. Decline of a City 


Syracuse, a city of some 230,000, 
draws from a shopping area of nearly 
l-million. For sports, it has a modem 
baseball park seating 10,000 and a new 
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9,000-seat, $3-million arena—the Onon- 
daga Couaty War Memorial—for indoor 
events. The presence of Syracuse Uni- 
versity stimulates further interest in 
sports, particularly football and basket- 
ball. 

Yet here’s what has happened 

In hockey, the Warriors in the pro- 
fessional American Hockey League were 
the first Syracuse team to succumb, 
They wound up the 1954 season with 
500 customers rattling around in the 
aena’s 9,000 seats, and a deficit ru 
mored to be $100,000. Before the town 
knew it, owner Eddie Shore had moved 
the team to Springfield, Mass., in a 
lower-ranking league. 

In baseball, the Chicfs—who drew 
280,000 fans in 1947 when Hank Sauer 
was hitting 50 home runs and Ewell 
Blackwell was whipping the ball past 
opposing batsmen—sagged to 117,000 
in 1954 with a fourth-place team. They 
lost $81,000. This season, needing 
200,000 fans to break even, they drew 
only 110,500 with a fifth-place team, 
probably lost even more, 

In basketball, the top-ranking Na- 
tionals lost $50,000 by midseason last 
year, though the deficit was cut to 
$12,000 by the end of the season in 
April. Earlier losses had caused general 
manager Leo Ferris almost to sell out 
to Detroit in the summer of 1954, and 
the team was saved only by a citizens’ 
committee that floated $200,000 worth 
of stock among 150 businessmen and 
local fans. 

All this trouble in a city that in 1949 
diew 80,000 spectators for an auto race. 
¢ Baseball—Eugene J. Martin, general 
manager of the Chiefs, frankly attrib 
utes the situation to the new pattern 
of living, increased operating expenses 
of professional sports, increased com 
petition for the sports dollar, and a 
need for more colorful new players. 

An example of changed habits is what 
one fan said about the length of ball 
games; “I used to go to the ball games 
all the time. Haven't been to one 
now in five years. They take too long 

a three-hour game is too much for 
me.” 

Martin thinks poor promotion is 
partly to blame. “Let your competition 
1elp you,” he says. “Before the games, 
have golf clinics and exhibitions, maybe 
a fly-casting demonstration for fisher- 
men.” 

Above all, he urges, sports promoters 
shouldn’t pitch their campaign on a 
plea basis. When you beg fans to come 
out to save the team, it doesn’t work, 
he says. This week, a mayor's com- 
mittee has counted up only 1,200 
replies to a drive to line up support 
for the Chiefs; the campaign needed 
10 or 100 times as many pledges. Bet 
ting says the Chiefs wilt move their 
franchise to Miami this winter 
* Basketball—In pro basketball, the Nats 





photographic 
copying equipment 


You'll find this splendid equipment 
serving faithfully in insurance, commer- 
cial and industrial concerns everywhere, 


from the smallest to the largest . . . and 
also in federal, state, county and munic- 
ipal offices, coast to coast. It sets the stand- 
ard for economical, le photo- 
copying the nation and the world over! 

If your requirements are small or 
moderate, it will serve you well. The 
PHOTOSTAT Instant Copier and Mod- 
el Junior machines save time and money 
in any office, anywhere. Or, if need be, 
our larger automatic models will provide 


the answer to r br om problems. 
Together with MIC OTRONICS® 


Micro-film equipment . . . now manu- 
factured by PHOTOSTAT CORPORA- 
TION . . . we provide the greatest variety 
of fine equipment available for copying 
and preserving records of all kinds on 
both paper and film. 

Let our trained sales-service repre- 
sentatives, coast to coast, advise and aid 
you. Your inquiries will receive our 
prompt and interested attention. Feel 
free to write us . . . no obligation! 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service offices in most principal cities 
end in Teronte, Conade 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade-mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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” .. the fellows that used 
to caddy are playing golf 
themselves now .. .” 


SPORTS starts on p. 136 


are being more effectively promoted. 
Ferris resigned as general manager last 
January, and Robert Sexton, public 
relations director, succeeded him. 

The first thing Sexton did was stop 
playing games on Thursday and Sunday 
nights, when the gm TV shows 
were on the air. Sunday games were 
shifted to the afternoon with cut rates 
for children. Attendance quadrupled 
(an average 1,500 rose to 6,000), and 
the $59,000 deficit shrank to $12,000 
in less than three months. 

Sexton is pushing advance sale of 
tickets for the coming season, aiming 
at 1,000 sales. He even has the players 
out selling them (pictures, opposite 
page). He is also running barnstorming 
tours of the team to whip up interest in 
neighboring towns and sponsoring bas- 
ketball clinics for school players. 
¢ Competition—Meanwhile, the _par- 
ticipant sports continue to gain in Syra- 
cuse. The local Chamber of Commerce 
says the city has 50,000 golfers (a gain 

1,000 a year for 10 years) and 
45,000 bowlers. 

“More people in lower income brack- 
ets are spending their money on golf,” 
says a country club official. “The 
fellows that used to be caddying are 
out there playing now.” 

A sporting goods storekeeper esti- 
mates a 50% boost in equipment sales 
in the past 10 years; a department store 
manager puts it at 25% in five years, 
mostly in stuff for hunting, fishing, 
boating, golf, bowling, tennis. Joseph 
G. Kren, Inc., used to make baseball 
bats for professional players, now con- 
centrates on junior sizes for Little 
Leagues and the like. 


ll. Value of Sports 


Why is it so important for Syracuse, 
and dozens of cities like it, to fight to 
save spectator sports? Cold figures are 
hard to pin down, but it is agreed 
that sporting events mean money to 
stores, hotels, restaurants, bars, transit 
lines, and even local manufacturing 
companies. 

rtin of the Chiefs and Sexton of 
the Nats estimate that each of their 
teams brings Syracuse $259,000 a year 
in added sales. Several promoters are 
convinced that a new hockey team 
could do the same, at least one is 
dickering for a franchise to replace the 
lost Warriors. These estimates include 


Is and supplies as well as the 
vollars brought in by the visiting fans. 
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Faster Handling in 
Rooms with the 


BASKETBALL STAR Dolph Schayes of the champion Syracuse Nationals sells a preseason 
ticket to a local banker as part of the team’s drive to assure a breakeven next winter. 


BASKETBALL TALK helps to stir up interest in ticket sales. Schayes, second from left, 
talks it up with salesmen at a Syracuse used car lot. 


¢ Good Publicity—Merchants and pro 
moters alike say a team brings valuable 
publicity to a city A Svracuse man 
tells of overhearing two Brooklyn fans 
at Ebbets Field last season who were 
speaking with admiration of the Nats’ 
rivalry with the New York Knicker- 
bockers in pro basketball. The Brook- 
lynites wound up by agreeing they 
ought to go up and see what kind of 
town Syracuse is 

Fred Norton of the 


(Commerce says 


Chamber of 
People like a town 
community spirit, as a 
place to shop in, work in, live in.” 
Manufacturers evidently feel the 


that shows 
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same way. When Svivania Electric 
Products, Inc., was looking for a site 
for its new Univac clectronics center, 
it sent questionnaires to several cities, 
asking at some length about the sports 
facilities available for its employees 
Other companies with Syracuse plants, 
such as Easy Washing Machine Corp 
and General Electric Co., agree with 
the importance of this factor. 

So does John J. Maurillo, assistant 
regional director for the CIO. “Sports 
of any type bring the right kind of 
living, plus increased revenue, to any 
town that can support them,” he 
Savs ENO 





HANDIBELT 


e Conveys cartons, boxes, bags and other 
commodities at any incline or decline 
angle within its range—or horizontally 
as needed. Two or more can be aligned in 
series to form a complete power con- 
veyor line. Easy to adjust and use— 
wheeled about—by one man. Fits in 
box-cars, freight elevators, crowded 
aisles. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs; 
continuous, automatic, eclectric motor 
operation 

Available in 3 sizes with 14 and 21 in, 
belt widths. Write Dept. BW-105 for 
Bulletin 63 D. 


with the INCLINEBELT 


Moves cartons, cases, packages, bun- 
dies from basement to first floor of any 
floor to floor. Continuoids, automatic 
electric Motor Operation. 
¢ Handles 19 to 20 Ibs of live load per 
ft. Compact, simple to install— minimum 
maintenance. Elevates 8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 ins, 
inclusive. Bele widths—8. 12, 14, 18 and 
24 ins. Write Dept. BW-105 for Bulletia 
63 D. 
Send for Bulletin 63-0 describing 
Standard’s gravity and power con- 
veyor units. Address Dept. 8W-105 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North $. Paul 9, Minn, 

Seles and Service in Principal Cities 
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New Props for Borderline TV Station 


@ The industry has come up with two new ways 
of aiding struggling small town and rural stations. 


@ NBC is offering cut rates to advertisers in a 
package scheme for 44 less fortunate affiliates. 


@ A Scranton station plans to help set up two 
nearby “associates” and supply them its network shows. 


For some months the television in- 
dustry has been increasingly — 
by the problem of the so-called mar, 
stations—the stations, both ultra ah 
frequency and very high frequency, in 
smaller towns and rural areas that can’t 
seem to be made to pay for themselves. 

Various measures have been applied. 
General Electric recently joined with 
other private groups to offer financial 
and management aid to faltering sta- 
tions (BW—Mar.26'55,p45). The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
authorized “booster” or “satellite” sta- 
tions in order to extend the range of 
TV stations covering skimpily cupalaed 
areas. The major networks have offered 
programs free to stations unable to get 
national advertisers, with a view to 
building up these stations’ programing 
and hence their audience. 

Last week came two important new 
moves in the industry's fight against its 
persisting problem 

National Broadcasting Co., formally 
mnounced something called Program 
Extension Plan—or PEP for short. In 
brief, what NBC has done is to (1) 
lump into one package 44 of its affili- 
ated stations that have been most ig- 
nored by national network: advertisers, 
and (2) offer time on these stations to 
advertisers at cut rates 

A UHF station in Scranton, Pa., 
WGBI, has come up with a plan to 
help establish two “associated” stations 
in towns in an adjoining area of eastern 
Pennsylvania (Williamsport and Sun 
bury). These stations would carry all the 
Columbia Broadcasting System pro 
grams now carried by the “mother” sta- 
tion in Seranton, thus extending 
WGBI's coverage into an area now 
largely served by community antenna 
systems. The two small local stations 
would not technically be satellite sta- 
tions since they would operate on their 
own channels and would originate some 
local programs. 

Of the two ideas, the Scranton ap- 
proach is the more novel. However, 
NBC's move is apt to have the greater 
immediate impact on the TV business. 
* PEP Plan—NBC’s 44 PEP stations 
are almost all in smaller cities, like 
KRBC in Abilene, Tex., and WHIZ in 
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Zanesville, Ohio. All but 14 of these 
are VHF stations. Should an adver- 
tiser want to buy time in the prime 
evening hours on all these stations, it 
would cost him $6,325 an hour. But 
NBC has made the use of these stations 
more attractive by offering a discount 
plan. 

If an advertiser spends $1,500 to 
$2,249 scheduling his show on any 
group of these stations, NBC will throw 
im a 50% dividend in the form of free 
time on other PEP stations. If he spends 
up to $2,999, there’s a 75% bonus; 
over that, a 100% bonus. 

NBC foots the bill. That is, it gives 
the advertiser the discount but pays 
the station the full rate for network 
time. 

All told the market covered by these 
stations comes to about 1.1-million sets. 
NBC makes the point that it is not a 
saturated market in terms of TV pro- 
graming from other networks. 

NBC’s idea is to give these stations 

a start so that they can build eventually 
an audience and advertising revenue. 
The problem has been circular: The 
stations haven’t had the audience be- 
cause they couldn’t get the programs, 
and they couldn't get the programs be- 
cause advertisers found they had poor 
audiences. 
* Precedent—PEP is not an entirely 
new idea. It is an enlargement and 
refinement of a plan started by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System a year ago. 
Called Extended Market Plan, this in- 
cludes 23 stations 

The basic idea is about the same. 
But in CBS's case, the station rates are 
pared down by the number of sets in 
each station’s area that are covered by 
other CBS stations. CBS does not 
make up to the station the difference 
between the special discount and the 
station’s regular rates. 
¢ Enlargement—At the same time, 
NBC has also moved to strengthen the 
position of marginal stations by enlarg- 
ing its Program Service Plan. Under 
this plan NBC offers network shows 
to stations even though these stations 
haven't been bought by network adver- 
tisers. If a station wants to pick up a 
network show, it can do so—minus com 





mercials. NBC is adding the Colgate 
Variety Hour, Color Spread, and several! 
other shows to the list. (CBS has a 
similar plan operating.) 

* Scranton Deal—Scranton Broadcast- 
ers, which operates WGBI, has worked 
out a plan whereby, in the words of a 
spokesman, “Local stations can exist 
without network affiliation.” 

The Scranton concern has a peculiar 
problem and opportunity. Tucked 
away in the folds and mountains of 
eastern Pennsylvania, it finds it diffi- 
cult to get its program to sets beyond 
the metropolitan area. Furthermore, 
the region just adjacent—in which Sun- 
bury and Williamsport are located—is 
dotted with dozens of community 
antenna systems, the largest of which 
has some 7,000 subscribers. (These 
privately owned systems bring TV od 
grams into areas that could not ot 
wise receive them, and pipe the pro 
grams into the homes of subscribers.) 

From Sunbury and Wiiliamsport, 
television stations could serve an esti 
mated combined population of 650,000. 
But the catch is that the cities them 
selves aren’t big enough to interest 
networks in taking them on as affiliates 
¢ Plan—Groups in both towns now 
hold construction permits from FCC 
to build UHF stations. Scranton Broad 
casters has a contractual arrangement 
to supply the stations with all the net 
work programing it gets from CBS. 
Negotiations are under way for Scranton 
Broadcasters to hold a financial interest 
in them. 

The Scranton mother station will 
hold the CBS franchise; the two asso 
ciated stations will merely rebroadcast 
the network shows. Scranton Broad 
casters does not plan to pay the. smaller 
stations for the time, nor will they 
pay for the programs. The idea is that 
the latter will be able to build around 
these strong network shows their own 
local programing. 

Whether Scranton Broadcasters will 
boost its own rates to advertisers over 
WGBI on the strength of the added 
market over the hills is undecided. 
¢ Amicable—The Scranton group says 
that despite the clement of competition 
involved, its relationship with man 
community antenna systems in the area 
is an amicable one 

The new local stations will have to 
depend for a while at least on these 
systems to get into existing television 
homes These have VHF sets and 
would have to be converted to UHI 
to pick up the new stations. 

Furthermore, Scranton Broadcasters 
feels that the community systems will 
gain from having access to stations 
providing local coverage. wo 
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p e rf e ct ---aS usua I La oe 
thanks to steel pipe and gas 


Consider, for a moment, the gas heat that brings this roast beef to its flavor peak. 


How does such a remote commodity as natural gas, buried deep beneath the earth, 
flow freely—at a finger’s touch—into the preparation of this delicious meal? 

One good answer lies in the dependable performance of J&L Steel Pipe. J&L Steel 
Drill Pipe, Casing, Tubing, Line Pipe, and Standard Pipe are all at work for the gas 
industry. They help recover gas from underground, transport it in the field, and deliver 
it into your home. 

Extensive research, rigid testing, and complete control of every step 
in production enable J&L to supply the safety-minded gas industry 
with tubular products of the highest serviceability. 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 

STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 

Hot end Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip + Tin Plate + Tubular Products + Plates, Structurals, 
Hot Rolled Bors + Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bors + Wire and Wire Products 


Alloy Products + Electricweld Tuwing «+ Wire Rope + Steel Containers « Coal Chemicals 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 





In Marketing 


Gamble-Skogmo Returns to West 
Through Furniture Chain Deal 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., big wholesale and retail chain 
that merchandises everything from furniture to soft- 
goods, last week added a sizable string to its bow. It 
bought enough stock in a California concern—Barker 
Bros. Corp., the nation’s biggest furniture retail chain— 
to give G-S close to a controlling interest. It's a matter 
of days before it has 50% or more. 

This is the latest in a long series of deals in which 
Gamble has been involved. Last January it sold out its 
western stores (BW—Jan.29'55,p90); later, it shucked off 
its three battery manufacturing plants and its home 
laundry plant. 

By moving in on Barker, Gamble is once more in the 
lush Far West retail picture. The company explains it 
bought the expanding furniture chain as an investment. 

For its part, Barker expects to run its business—it sells 
practically everything in the home furnishings line~—as 
before, with no management changes, 

Barker's president, Neil Petree, Tooks to the new asso- 
ciation to help him in his battle with the discount house. 
Barker has been selling name brands with small profit 
to keep its end up. About a year ago, it threw out Gen- 
cral Electric appliances, in protest against the GE items 
that wound up in the hands of price cutters. It has 
since reinstated them, but Petree feels that a private 
label is the best answer, Gamble-Skogmo’s appliance 
manufacturing plants will, he hopes, give him the source, 

Gamble’s sales last year were off from 1953; Barker's 
sales have been slipping for several years. Both concerns 
report an upturn in 1955. For the first half, Barker's 
sales of $14-million were 10% ahead of a year ago; 
Gamble’s sales of $65.9-million were 9% ahead (after 
adjusting for sale of its western properties). 

\fter a three-year halt, Barker is set to expand again, 
It opened a big new store in Burbank, will open another 
in Reseda shortly, has added two decorating studios, 
plans another new store in San Bernardino next year. 


FTC Hits Druggist Group 


With Brokerage Fee Charge 


Brokerage fees given to buyers by sellers are under 
attack again—this time in the wholesale drug field—by 
the Federal Trade Commission 

Under the Robinson-Patman anti-price-discrimination 
act, brokerage or finders’ fees may be paid only for 
services actually rendered, and not to buyers or their 
agents, even when they do their own brokerage services 
The provision was aimed at the large food chains, to 
prevent their setting up an unfair competitive advantage 
over other buyers who could not match mass buying 
cconomies 
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Last week, FTC hit the Druggists’ Supply Corp. of 
New York City—an organization that FTC charged is 
ee Lore ee ae 

coun FTC said Druggists’ Supply 
has paid back over $700,000 in brokerage commissions 
over the past five years to its wholesaler members. These 
commissions are collected from seller-suppliers for the 
service of placing their orders. 

Criticism of this practice was recently rehashed before 
Sen. Harley Kilgore’s (D-W. Va.) antitrust and monop- 
oly subcommittee (BW—Sep.10°55,p52). 


Single Stories, Rumpus Rooms 
Gain Favor in New Homes 


With home building still coming on apace, anyone 
merchandising to the homeowner is vitally concerned 
with the kind of homes, and who are building them. 

Better Homes & Gardens magazine throws some light 
on these questions in a new study, The New House Next 
Door, 1955. The study, in which F. W. Dodge Corp. 
cooperated, was based on questionnaires to nearly 1,200 
recent builder-owners. 

It shows the do-it-yourself trend is strong. Some 23% 
did all or most of the work themselves; over half did 
either carpentry or some interior finishing. 

The one-story home has goined fast since 1949; 80% 
are of this type in 1955, against 56% in 1949. 

The rising birth rate shows up in a greater demand 
for three bedrooms; some 53% have three this year, 
compared with only 35% in 1949. There are more 
combination living-dining rooms (39% against 31% in 
the earlier year). A rumpus room was specified by 65%, 
with the basement the favored spot. A third of the new 
homes have two or more baths; balf have laundry utility 
rooms in basements, and 62% boast an entrance hall. 

The rage for outdoor living shows up in the number 
(45%) of houses with paved terraces or patios; 21% 
provided picnic tables. By the same token, 86% had 
either picture windows or floor-to-ceiling glass areas. 

People df all ages build houses, but slightly more 
(35%) fall in the 35 to 44 year group than in any other. 
Over two-thirds of them have children under 18. 


Marketing Briefs 


Limited ownership of radio and TV stations, as set 
down by Federal Communications Commission, will be 
fought out before the U.S. Supreme Court. FCC set 
a limit of 14 radio stations (seven standard, seven FM), 
and five TV stations that could be owned by one 
interest, and refused to O. K. Storer Broadcasting Co.'s 
purchase of a sixth TV station in Miami. Storer 
appealed to high court, which this week agreed to hear 
the case. 


Fair trade, however, still can't get a hearing by the 
high court. The Supreme Court again refused to review 
two pro-fair trade decisions this week. One O.K.'d price 
maintenance for prescription drugs, the other upheld 
Illinois fair trade a as constitutional. 
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Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company, Providence, R. L. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


Gilbane Building Co., Inc., Builders 


Mills Movable Walls provide space control, 
insure efficiency at Firemen’s | Mutual 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was founded in 1854. It is only 
natural that this organization with 
more than a century of know-how 
and experience back of it would pro- 
vide for constant efficiency in the lay- 
out of space in its new headquarters. 
All of the building’s interior walls are 
Mills Movable Metal Walls. 


Mills Walls promote efficiency — 
both present and future. They enable 
you to get maximum productivity 
through the most effective use of space. 
When changes in space requiren.ents 
make new layouts advisable, these 
walls can be taken down, moved and 
re-erected quickly and easily, with a 
minimum of labor and at very low 
cost. Changes can usually be com- 
pletely made overnight or during a 
week end. 


As modern and attractive as they are 
efficient, Mills Walls combine this 


complete flexibility with distinctive 
architectural design and structural 
stability. They are thoroughly in- 
sulated and sound-proofed and pro- 
vide easily accessible lay-in raceways 
for electrical wiring and controls. 


Available in a wide range of pleasing 
modern colors and finishes, Mills Walls 
have baked-on enamel surfaces 
specially treated to eliminate all harsh 
light reflections. They require no 
maintenance whatever except occa- 
sional washing to keep them looking 
always their efficient best. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
937 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Mills Walls can often be moved in a 
matter of hours — without dust, debris, 
commotion or interruption of normal 
business routine, 


Write for the new 68-page Mills 


Catalog—it’s a practical work book 
on Space Control. 


METAL WALLS 





by over 50 yeors of 
experience 
Revolvator Uplifier Portable Elevator. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
50 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
weage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter is ideal when neo 
shipping dock is available. Elec- 
trieally-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
models. Write for information. 


Revelvetor Up- 
lifters: 1000 tb, 
ond 2000 |b. 





copecity. Alse 
duel copecity 
heond operated 


REVOLVATOR CO. 








pom 8711 Tennele Ave., . Bergen, H. J. 





MAKE YOUR WORK 


EASIER 





Why waste 
time (that’s 
money!) looking for papers 
that should be at your fin- 
gertips? And can be!—if 
you use ACCObind Folders 
or ACCOpress Binders for 
filing your correspondence, 
invoices, reports and other 
papers, You'll get more done, 
easier, better, cheaper and 
have a real “file and 
find” system with | 
Accobinding. Ask / 
your stationer, | 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


OGDOENSBURG, WN. Y. 
tn Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Torente 
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Beachhead for a New Cooler 


The individual built-in air conditioner pushes into an 
industry that’s already heated about which style points to 
its big future. The answer seems to be: all of them. 


For a long time a hot argument has 
been raging in the air conditioning 
field. Does the big future of this rela- 
tively new industry lie in large central 
installations that cool a whole building? 
Or does it lie in the room-by-room 
cooling unit? 

Manufacturers of the larger installa- 
tions, companies such as Carrier Corp. 
and Worthington Corp., are putting 
their big money on central installations 
~even when they may market the room 
unit, too. Some concerns, in fact— 
Worthington Corp. is one example 
-have written off the window unit 
entirely as an outmoded form. Now 
a new development is out to challenge 
the status of the central installation as 
the system of the future. This is the 
individual unit that’s built into an out- 
side wall and that, like the window 
unit, cools a room at a time. 

Here is what's happening in the field: 

¢ Lewyt Air Conditioner Corp. re- 
poe contracts for 25,000 of these 
muilt-in units in its first four months 
of marketing them. It expects to sell 
100,000 in its first year. 

* Amic Mfg. Corp. has equipped 
what it believes to be the first major 
apartment house (an 18-story job on 
New York City’s Park Avenue) to use 
this specially designed unit. 

¢ Airtemp Div. of Chrysler Corp. 
is set to go with its “All-in-Wall” unit, 
made, like Amic’s, to be a part of the 
building structure. Airtemp will start 
promoting this unit to the trade in the 
next few months. 
¢ Adaptation, With Extras—Sticking a 
room unit into the wall is not a brand- 
new idea. Most of the larger manufac- 
turers can cite builder customers who 
have used the conventional room unit 
in this way. But this latest develop. 
ment goes beyond the earlier practice, 
as Amic, Lewyt, and Airtemp are quick 
to point out. The steel casing that 
holds the working end of the cooler is 
an integral part of the building. To in- 
stall the unit, the works are simply 
inserted into the casing when the build- 


ing is up. 

This Find of setup has some obvious 
advantages over the window type air 
conditioner. A big advantage is that it 
does away with an obstacle in the win- 
dow that blocks the view, contributes 
nothing aesthetically to the appearance 
of the room. Because it goes through 
the wall, only an inch of so of the unit 
sticks out on either side. 

In the matter of maintenance, too, 


the built-in has this edge over the win- 
dow cooler. It is built of heavier steel, 
can withstand winter rigors without 
eee covering. Furthermore, the 
uilt-ins have been approved for Federal 
Housing Administration loans; their 
cost can be written into the mortgage 
¢ Costs—Lewyt, for one, believes that 
the built-ins cost less in new construc 
tion than the conventional window 
unit. The Lewyt price ee around 
$200 apiece—depending on the number 
— Amic’s price is around $250 
‘or the builder, it figures, prices are 
comparable with those of re Hh oe units 
Airtemp estimates its built-ins run 
maybe 20% higher. One reason is that 
they require sturdy materials, careful 
engineering to eliminate noise. 

As against central installations, pro- 
ponents of the built-ins find good rea 
sons for favoring their baby. While it 


is true that you can get complete flexi- 

bility of control over the central in- 

stallations, these controls force up the 

cost of the central 2 pyre Airtemp 
ti 


figures that the initial cost of equipping 
a new building with built-ins may run 
about 60% of the cost of central sys- 
tems. 

For the landlord or building owner, 
there’s an operating saving in that in 
dividual units can be turned off. In 
central systems, the unit must be work 
ing even if the individual apartment 
occupant doesn’t want a 

Lewyt says that in some buildings, 
the casings are installed at the time of 
building but whether the individual 
tenant actually buys air conditioning is 
optional. If he does, the landlord can 
simply add to his rent. 

From the home builder's point of 
view, the built-in offers a chance to ad- 
vertise a “feature” that will lure buyers, 
but which will not cost the builder 
much cash. 
¢ Still in Infancy—The air condition- 
ing industry is sharply divided as to how 
important the development of the 
built-in air conditioner may prove. It 
is still too young for there to be any 
statistics on it. But it is generally agreed 
that just now built-ins represent only a 
very small part of the total air-condi 
tioning picture. 

Many experts—including such com 
panies as Carrier Corp. and York Corp. 
~believe that the built-in is unlikely to 
make a real dent in the central installa- 
tion market, at least in the field of 
housing. An official of General Elec 
tric Co.'s Weathertron (heat pump) 
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4,000,000 babies a year! Big market for 
new bassinets of CORRUGATED board 


Every new-born baby starts right off 
costing his parents money. But here's 
a new bassinet made from corrugated 
board that’s doing a good ‘ob of 
helping keep those costs down. 

It costs so little because it’s made 
from corrugated —the familiar material 
so widely used today in packaging. 
Only 5 Ib. light, it’s strong enough 
co cradle a load of 150 lb. With is 
high sides, sturdy foundation, and 
waterproof foam rubber mattress, it 
combines all the comfort, safety and 
durability it’s ever likely to need, 

Mothers find a corrugated bassinet 
has many more virtues than the low 
price indicates. Delivered flat, it can 


be assembled in minutes. Then it can 
be easily taken down for week-end 
trips to Grandma's. It’s the ideal 
second bassinet for use when baby is 
brought downstairs. After it’s out 
grown, it stores compactly for the 
next baby. 

Corrugated containers, of course, 
have a reputation for carrying all sorts 
of delicate things safely—and heavy 
things as well. Whenever you need a 


box for packing, displaying, shippin 
ofr storing, think first of Po tm 
Learn about its strength, lightness and 
economy from your nearby boxmaker 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages under 
Boxes— Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated; 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N. J 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED —s 


LANGSTON 
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NEW LATHE: Precision at lowest cost 





Five years of intensive development 
by the pioneer power tool maker 
(Delta Power Tool Division, Rock- 
well Mfg, Co.) has produced the most 
exciting metal lathe advance of recent 
times: a new high in 11” lathe preci- 
sion, safety, and convenience com- 
bined with a new low in price. Per- 
formance of Delta 11” metal cutting 


lathe is based on new design features 
found in no other lathe. New Delta 
machine is intended for metal fabri- 
cating plants, tool rooms, schools(71% 
of U.S. school shops use Delta tools), 
and experimental departments. For 
details write: Delta Power Tool Div., 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 540K, Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


A SHORT, SHORT STORY 


' of VIKING PUMPS 
and the handling of Petroleum Products 


Pump | Petroleum 


Pred | eure 


hpplication 





Positive, LP Gas 
Smooth, Aviation 
Selt Fuel 
Priming Waphiha 
VIKING Gasoline 
Rotary Fuel OW 
Pumps Diese! Fue! 
Le] Hydraulic 
Cateloged Ou 
mode's 
Thousands 
of Special 
Models 


Bunker ( 
Lube Oi 
Grease 
Asphalt 














Fueling 


Cooling 
Spraying 


Coating 
loading 8 
Unloading 








More Viking Pumps are used for these services than 
any other rotary pump. For latest information, 


ask for catalog series 555. 
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division points out that in housing 
you very quickly get to the point where 
the central cooling is cheaper than a 
batch of built-ins. It doesn’t take many 
individual units at $200 to $300 apiece, 
to add up to more than the cost of 
building a central cooler inte a central 
heating system in new construction. He 
figures that in many cases, the price 
of three built-ins will be more than a 
central cooling system in new construc- 
tions; and that if a house requires four 
individual units, the price will certainly 
be higher than for a central cooler. 

Furthermore, this official points out, 
architects are always trying their hard 
est to hide appliances. He grants that 
the wall air conditioner is less obtrusive 
than the window unit, but says it still 
means a hole in the outside wall, and 
used space in the inside. 

For merchandisers, the built-ins 

pose some special problems—some of 
them similar to those that arose with 
the built-in kitchen (BW —Jan.15’55, 
p56). The man who handles the window 
unit is an appliance dealer more often 
than not. The built-in dealer is likely to 
be an “installing dealer”—and merchan 
dising is hardly his forte. Lewyt recog 
nizes this problem. He has built special 
displays, and revised also advertising to 
help show the lumberyard and the heat- 
ing and cooling contractor how to 
sell. 
* Mulling Over It—The built-in also 
loses out in one important market 
where the window unit really catches 
on: the impulse buyer who rushes to 
the stores during a heat wave. It takes 
a little cogitation to plan a built-in. 

In reply, the built-in manufacture: 
points to an offsetting advantage on his 
side. What he loses in the impulse 
market he gains by selling to or through 
builders Nowaday s, with building prac- 
tically a year-round business, this means 
a longer selling season. 

Actually, the disagreement is probably 
more apparent than real. It seems likely 
that all hands are right—that as of to 
day, there’s a good market for all types. 
Window unit manufacturers, such as 
Fedders-Quigan, feel that the market 
for their product is practically inexhaust 
ible because the older house presents 
such a fertile field. The appliance divi 
sion of General Electric hints at de- 
velopments te come that will greatly 
increase the usefulness of smaller air 
conditioning systems. 

The skeptics grant that especially in 
multi-dwelling buildings—whether home 
or office—the built-in stands a good 
chance of getting a strong foothold. 
Proponents of central systems believe 
that as of now their strongest home 
market is the luxury home. But for the 
long haul, they argue, when whole 
house cooling is as accepted as whole 
house heating is today, some form of 
central plant will take over. eno 
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Words or figures 


written repeatedly by pct a 





AND WITH 100% ACCURACY 





by Addressograph Methods 


Addressograph Methods mechanize repetitive 
writing wherever it occurs—in the office — 
in the factory—in the field—in the store 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE NEW MODEL 30. 


WRITE FOR FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A—Unit Stock Control & inventory Procedures 
2286 A— Modern Shipping Procedures 
2310A— Personnel ond Payroll Records 


You can reduce losses and start saving today 
with modern Addressograph Methods for 
writing anything that must be written more 
than once. Compared with ordinary methods, 
no matter how you write—or where you write 
—you can do the job 10 to 50 times faster 
with Addressograph Methods. There are 
Addressograph machines small enough for 
departmental use. (Put the machine where 
the work is—instead of bringing the work to 
the machine.) And there are Addressograph 


© 1966 AM Corporation 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS «+ BIG BUSINESS « 


machines for the most complex writing 
procedures. There are machines to handle 
statistical and accounting work. 

You get automatic controls of your repeti- 
tive writing—what to write, where to write and 
when to write—with Addressograph Methods. 
Call our nearby office for complete informa- 
tion on how to save time and money on every 
repetitive writing job. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Production Machines for Business Records.* 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


EVERY BUSINESS 
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Why Acco Registered’ Slings 
are the safest slings made 


Each component is tested. Each component of an 
ACCO Registered* Sling, made from the best mate- 
rials procurable for its use, is first tested—must 
prove to have strength equal to or greater than that 
of the sling body. The components are then assem- 
bled into slings according to carefully engineered 
designs which have proved their safety and efficiency 
in rigorous field tests. 

Certificate of Registration and proof-test. Each 
completed ACCO Registered* Sling is proof-tested to 
twice the working load limit. It is then attested to by 
a Registration Certificate si by American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc. A metal tag or ring showing 
registration number is affixed to each sling. 

ACCO makes the correct sling for every job. The 


shape or weight of a load, its temperature, protrud- 
ing sharp corners—these and other features dictate 
the choice of a sling for any particular job. On some 
jobs chain slings are best. On others the characteris- 
tics of wire rope make it the first choice. And in still 
other cases a combination of wire rope slings and 
chain slings will provide the greatest lifting efficiency. 

Whether your lifting needs require rope slings, 
chain slings, or a combination of both, ACCO has 
them all. In making Registered* chain slings, where 
extra strength is desired ACCO uses Accoloy X-Weld 
chain, an exclusive. In its wire rope slings ACCO 
uses Dualoc endings, another exclusive. ACCO’s care- 
ful control of quality, strength and design means the 
greatest safety—and better value! *trode Mork Registered 


BELOW ARE ILLUSTRATED A FEW OF THE MANY OTHER ACCO PRODUCTS 





PAGE SHAPED WIRE 


Shaped to your own cross 
section—flat, round or 
special contour; can be fur- 
nished in high or low carbon 
steel, stainless, Armco, or 
special alloy. 


TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS 
Push-Pulls, solid as a rod 
yet fully flexible, snake 
around obstructions to 
eliminate links and levers. 
Lubricated and sealed for 
uninterrupted service. 


HELICOID GAGES 
Their basic design—with no 
gears, no teeth—assures 
lifelong accuracy. HELICOID 
Gages are unharmed by 
surge, pulsation or continu- 
ous flutter. 


ACCO CASTINGS 
From 4 oz. to 6,500 Ibs. 
Eight basic materials with 
carefully controlled proper- 
ties, for countless uses in all 
branches of industry and 
manufacturing. 


ACCO BETTER VALUES — KEY TO BETTER BUSINESS 


You get more for your money when you buy from ACCO Divisions. Hence, you 
can give your customers more for their money. Good business all around! 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
Weed Tire Chains - Welded and Weidiess Chain 
Acco Regstered Shing Chains 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, Tru-Loc Assembiies 


AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Aurcratt Cable. Controls, Fittings 
Try Stop Brakes for trucks and buses 


ACCO CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steet and Matieable tron Castings 


CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
Wet Abrasive Cutting Machines + Nibbling Machines 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK 
Crain Blocks - Electric Hoists, Trofleys 


for information on any 
ACCO product address 
Market Development 
Department, American 
Chain & Cable Com- 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay- Set Preformed Wire Rope 
Acco Regstered Wire Rope Slings 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 
Pressure Vacuum or Compound Gages 
MANLEY DIVISION 
Automotive Equipment for garages end service stations 
OWEN SILENT SPRING DIVISION 
Owen Springs and Units for mattresses and furniture 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Chain Link Fence 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIV. i” 
Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 
R-P&C VALYE DIVISION 
Bronze, iron & Cast Stee! Vatves + Steel Fittings 


WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 


“Rockwell” Hardness Testers 
WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
Wright Chain Hotsts, Electric Hoists, Cranes 


THE ALLISON COMPANY 
Rubber and Resinoid Bonded Abrasive Wheels 





THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT 00. 
Bolts and Nuts - Lag Screws and Forgings 


CANADA DOMINION 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


18 ENGLAND: GRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Better 


° American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


SALES OFFICES IN: Atlonta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
_W Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 


pany, Inc., 929 Conn- Va ves 
ecticut Avenue, Bridge- 


port, Connecticut. = 





We Like to Hear from Men 
Who Dare to Ask the 


Impossible OF Small Diameter 


Stainless Steel and Alloy 
Tubing... And Expect to Get It] 


Vv “No” is as little a part of their 
vocabulary as it is ours. Breaking 
the “no” barrier with a confident 
“yes” is common practice at TMI 
... it's the reason our list of cus- 
tomers reads like a Who's Who in 
American manufacturing. 


v If you have a challenge for preci- 
sion, close tolerance Tru-Round tub- 
ing... straightness, finish, resistance, 
strength or shape ... TMI should 
prove a dependable source of mate- 
rial, and satisfaction. 


Vv We take the time to solve tubing 


problems—it's good business for us 
—good news for you. 


Specify TMI | 
For Small Diameter .050 te 625 0.0.7 
Cold Drawn Stainless Steel and 7 


Special Alley Tubing 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


META k e iN “RS © MAN 
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LATEST OF A LINE of king-sized taxicabs is this new model from Checker Cab Mfg 
Corp. and even this one is more compact than its predecessors. It has the job of .. . 


Bucking the Small Cabs 


Checker Cab had to make a hasty switch in design 
when its New York market was opened up to Fords, Ply- 


mouths, and Chevvies. 


Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. is in Michi- 
gan (Kalamazoo) and it makes automo- 
biles, but there its resemblance to the 
Detroit giants fades away. For Checker 
is one surviving specialist in a dwindling 
market: the big taxicab. 

Checker is p Be ready to roll its first 
really new model since 1950 off the 
production lines at Kalamazoo—seven 
months behind schedule. It has hope of 
selling 5,000 cabs this year. That would 
be a good volume nowadays, though the 
company sold 9,800 back in 1929, 

The long changeover time for this 
model (picture) and the cost of retool- 
ing leave Checker no hope of staying 
out of the red this year. According to 
one estimate, retooling cost about $4- 
million. That's a lot for a company 
that netted only $721,060.54 last year. 


|. The New Cab 


The belated new cab is Checker’s an- 
swer to increasing competition from 
Ford, Chevrolet, an Plymouth. 
Checker builds a big cab, designed for 
city driving and for low maintenance 
cost; some cities have long insisted on 
such cabs. Ralph E. Oakland, Check- 
er's first vice-president, says just under 
20% of the 75,000 taxicabs in the U.S. 
today are Checker-built. (The American 
Taxicab Assn. estimates the total at 


The new cab is competitive. 


125,000 cabs, and Plymouth Div. of 
Chrysler Corp. says it sells 70% of an 
annual 45,000 new cabs in a total of 
140,000 cabs.) 

In recent years, though, city officials 
have been breaking the hold of the big- 
cab companies, by allowing conven- 
tional small cars, with modifications, to 
be licensed as cabs. One of the last 
holdouts was New York City, which last 
year opened the doors to standard light 
cars. 

Checker had been selling half its pro- 
duction to New York operators. When 
it shut down for retooling last Decem- 
ber, it didn’t realize how well the smali 
cabs were catching on following the 
city council's midsummer action. It 
still planned to tool up for more big 
cabs. 

About that time, though, Checker 
saw the handwriting and decided to re- 
tool more extensively for a wholly rede- 
signed smaller cab. That's when the 
extra time and tooling cost came in. 
¢ Modernizing Plant—The company 
took advantage of the hiatus to 
modernize the plant, which was built 
in 1930. Assembly stations were re- 
located, and the conveyor system im- 
proved. Checker buys its engines from 
Continental Motors Corp. but builds 
most of the rest of the cabs. 

* Modernizing Product—Checker is 
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following the trend toward smaller 
cabs but stressing its own low mainte- 
nance cost and its tailoring for city 
driving, in contrast to long-haul, open- 
country tourmg. 

The new cab is 9 in. shorter than 
the model originally planned last fall. 
Compared with the Big Three, it has 
a longer wheelbase, shorter over-all 
dimensions, about 400 Ib. more weight. 
It has a slightly smaller turning circle, 
37 ft. compared with about 40 ft. 

Molded plastic replaces cloth in wall 
panels and ceilings. The two jump 
seats are turned at a 45-degree angle 
so their occupants’ knees get clearance 
toward the doors instead of being 
jammed into the back of the front 
seat 

Doors have been widened, though 
they still avoid any cutout for the 
fenders; one of passengers’ chief com- 
plaints about standard cars is diffculty 
of entrance and exit. 

Ihe new model’s wheelbase is 120 
in., which is 4 in. shorter than the 
previous model but 5 in. longer than, 
say, the Plymouth. Its saving in 
bumper-to-bumper length comes in 
reducing the overhang fore and aft. 
lhe grille, for example, is pulled closer 
to the radiator instead of farther from 
it, as in Detroit designs. Weighing 
in at 3,700 Ib., the new model is 140 
Ib. lighter than Checker’s previous 
cab 

The new car uses individual suspen- 
sion of front wheels, in line with 
Detroit practice, though Checker 
grumbles about increased maintenance 
cost 
¢ Price Tags—To meet the competi- 
tion of the big-volume passenger cars, 
Checker is cutting price. The expired 
model sold for $2,424, F. O. B. 
Kalamazoo; the new one lists at $1,805 
for a standard-transmission model 
(about $2,150, equipped) and about 
$2,400 for an automatic-transmission 
job with all power features. Con- 
ventional passenger cars equipped with 
a “taxi package” (meter, roof light, 
extra heavy brakes and clutch, etc.) 
are advertised for $1,750 but, accord- 
ing to Checker, run over $2,000 de 
livered. 

Checker calls its product an eight 
passenger cab (driver and two other 
persons in the front cat, three in the 
rear seat, two on the jump seats) and 
conventional small cars can’t match 
that capacity. However, many cities 
ban customers from the front seat 
¢ Upkeep Cost—More than price, 
Checker stresses durability in making its 
sales pitch. It says a Checker cab will 
run 150,000 mi. before needing a 
major overhaul, with about half main- 
tenance cost of a conventional pleasure 
car converted to taxi use. 

This means, Checker people claim, 
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JERVIS B. WEBB 





Located in Philadelphia is one of the country’s most modern plants for 
producing passenger car chassis frames. It is equipped with conveyor 
systems that automatically carry 3,000 of the large frames a day through 
various assembly operations, painting and shipping. Slat conveyors are 
used in assembly and shipping departments while overhead trolley con- 
veyors carry assembled frames through washing, painting and drying. 


At the end of the final assembly line, frames are automatically picked 
off the slat conveyor by a unique two-orm Ferris wheel device (designed 
by Webb) and hooked on the overhead conveyor for washing and 
painting. Another automatic device, built by Webb, has three trunnion- 
mounted arms which pick frames off the overhead conveyor after 
painting and deposit them on the slat conveyor in shipping room. 


For automatic handling of any size or type of material, Webb 


engineering experience and reputation is your best assurance 
of receiving the finest in conveyor automation. 


hoe <* yrlems 


8947 ALPINE AVENUE DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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How Transite Pipe 


keeps water clean and rust-free for every 
use... helps maintain full pressure, too! 


protects community health at 
lower cost to the taxpayer 


TRANSITE® PIPE WATER MAINS are 
contributing to greater community 
health and safety. Transite’ Pressure 
Pipe maintains clean pure water from 
pumping station to consumer, helps 
assure pressure for fire protection at 
low cost to taxpayers. 


Transite Pipe resists corrosion. It is 
nonmetallic, cannot 
tuberculate. Since 
deposits from this 
form of corrosion 


cannot build up, its initially high low 


system remain tight and sanitary. 


Transite Sewer Pipe cuts costs, too, 
with quick assembly and high flow 
capacity. It is rugged, corrosion-re- 
sistant. It is easily handled, rapidly 
installed, minimizing annoyances of 
torn-up streets. Tight, flexible cou- 
plings reduce treatment costs. 


For more details write Johns-Man- 
ville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


The white Pipe — 


Made of Ashestes-Gement 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE PIPE 
SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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that the Checker cab operator can go 
30 months before a major overhaul, 
a pleasure-car cabbie only 15 months 

ore he has to palm off his hack 
on a used car dealer. 

The difference, says Checker, is in 
the stronger frame, sturdier roof mem- 
bers, undercoating of the top and bot- 
tom of the cab floor, demountable 
fenders as well as heavy-duty engine, 
clutch, and gearing. Cabs are especially 
vulnerable to damage to fenders and 
front grille, so these are made to be 
replaced as readily and inexpensively as 
possible. 

In this respect, the new Checker 
model outdoes the old one. Fenders on 
the preceding model are what might 
be called semi-detachable; the cab must 
sit in the shop for quite a while when 
a fender has to be replaced. On the 
new cab, it takes minutes to remove 
a dozen nuts and slip a new fender into 


place. 
ll. Checkered Career 


The two new models—standard and 
driv-er-snatic—will be rolling off the 
line in a couple of weeks. The payroll, 
pared to 400 workers during the retool- 
mg, will be up to a normal 600 to 700. 
However, not even the most optimistic 
Checker man expects the company to 
recover its pre-Depression stature. Like 
the cabs, the company has been 
shrinking. 

Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. was 
founded in 1922 to build special-pur- 
pose cabs for a co-op group of drivers- 
owners in Chicago (Checker Taxi Co., 
now owned outright by Morris Markin, 
president of Checker Cab Mfg.). After 
a year on a Chicago site, the company 
took over the Kalamazoo plants of two 
defunct auto companies: Dort and 
Handley-Knight. 
¢ Self-Selling—Checker the manu- 
facturer has always gone hand-in-glove 
with Checker the cab operator. Checker 
Mfg. owns 62% of the common stock 
of Parmelee Transportation Corp. of 
Chicago, which controls operating 
subsidiaries in four cities: Yellow Taxi 
Co. in Minneapolis, Yellow Cab Co. in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago Yellow Cab Co., 
and National Transportation Co., Inc., 
in New York. Last year Parmelee made 
three times as much profit as the 
parent company. 

At one time, Checker also owned 
operating companies in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Rochester, and Atlantic 
City. Even now, the Checker name 
on cab fleets is far wider spread than 
actual ownership by the company— 
Checker has never tried to protect its 
trademark. 

East Coast sales are handled 
through the Checker Cab Sales Corp. 
in New York; West Coast sales by 
franchised auto dealers. The central 
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meeting all 
figuring needs 


If you’re a banker or stockbroker... have an 


insurance agency...or work in a building & loan firm 


—the Friden is basic to your business progress 


More businesses of every kind, every day, mechanize their 
figuring with the fully automatic Friden Calculator—for this 
reason: The Friden performs more steps in figure-work with- 
out operator decisions than any other calculating machine ever 
developed. Operator decisions (thinking plus motions) take 
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US. is covered directly by Sales 
Manager Ralph West. 

¢ Darkest Hour—Although the 1956 
model is only the second real change- 
over since the war, it is Checker’s third 
big retooling. Therein lies a story of 
the company’s darkest hour. 

From 1941 to 1948, Checker was 
engaged wholly in defense work. It 
hadn't intended to lag so much in 
reconverting to civilian products, but 
it made a patriotic sacrifice late in the 
war. 

The company got carried away by 
a government scrap drive and sold 
its tooling as scrap. Before the glow 
of patriotism died away, the atom 
bombs fell and Japan surrendered. It 
was 1948 before Checker could retool 
to turn out cabs again. 


lll. The Competition 


When the new Checker cabs reach 
the city streets, they'll find no other 
seven-passenger taxis that are fresh 
from the factory. James F. Waters, 
Inc., of New York has ceased manufac 
ture of the big De Soto cab that was 
Checker’s long-time chief competitor 
Waters had the De Soto chassis built 
to its specifications and completed 
about 2,500 cabs a vear for sale mostly 
in New York but also in California, 
Chicago, and Buffalo. 

Waters stopped production last year 
after New York changed its regulations 
“We find most operators prefer the 
smaller cab,” says a spokesman. The 
last De Soto sold for about $2,800. 

Waters, also a dealer in new and 
used De Soto and Plymouth passenger 
cars in the Borough of Queens, is now 
merchandising four-passenger Plymouth 
cabs modified by the so-called taxi pack 
age. The agency will soon have a 
special-purpose Plymouth cab to sell, 
though 
* Packages—Taxi-package cabs are of- 
fered by Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, 
De Soto, and Dodge. American Motors 
Corp. is also coming out with a pack- 
age for its Hudson Rambler. Other cars, 
notably Packard, are often modified for 
taxi use, too. 

Plymouth’s taxi package is typical. 
Equipment, installed either at the fac 
tory or later by the dealer who sells the 
car, includes heavy-duty frame, springs, 
shock absorbers, seat springs, hattery, 
clutch, etc., as well as taxi meter and 
roof light. 
¢ Brand-New Cab—F ffective with 1956 
models, Plymouth will offer a car built 
especially for taxi use. It will be sold, 
as formerly, through dealers and will 
be complete with wiring for meter and 
roof light. though these items will be 
installed by the buyer. As far as 
Plymouth knows, no other standard car 
manufacturer has ever put out a special 
taxi model. eno 
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special steel makes better “irons” 





Next time you choose your favorite iron take a long look 
at its steel head. If you’re familiar with production prob- 
lems, you'll recognize it as a tricky shape to machine— 
especially from ordinary steels. 

So it’s natural that Crucible was asked by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. to produce a special steel. A steel that 
would be easier to work with—and that would make a 
better club. 

Crucible metallurgists teed-off by selecting a tough 
alloy grade, Max-el 1-B—used for rugged parts of Army 
tanks or automobiles—modified its chemistry, and came 
up with a steel that took the handicap out of club mak- 


ing. It’s fully machinable...takes a fine finish...is really 
tough—a combination of properties manufacturers have 
been dreaming of. 

What's more, golfers will find these new clubs more 
resilient, with a better “feel” than clubs they've used 
before. And their extra-toughness means fewer nicks and 
chips when the going gets rough. 

Maybe we can help you, too. If you need a special 
steel for anything from golf clubs to bolts for battleships, 
the man to see is your nearby Crucible representative. 
Crucible Steel Company of America, The Oliver Build- 
ing, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible 


Steel Company of America 





In Washington 


Last of the Rubber Plants 
Goes to the Bidders 


The government's last big synthetic rubber plant is 
up for sale, and this week six companies put in their 
bids. The plant, at Institute, W. Va., missed out in the 
original disposal program by which all the government's 
other operating rubber plants were sold tu private 
industry, As it stands now, the plant's operation is 
somewhat obsolete and is geared to a high-cost produc- 
tion technique, 

Companies that put in bids, at undisclosed res, 
are: Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Corp., Cleveland; 
year Synthetic Rubber Corp., Akron; Imperial Com- 
modities Corp., New York City, a Dutch-controlled rub- 
ber trading firm; Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York; United Rubber & Chemical Co., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
and Edwin W., Pauley, the Los Angeles oilman. 

Within a few days the Rubber Disposal Commission 
will start negotiations with the bidders—which it must 
conclude by Dec, 21. Then the commission will report 
to Congress on the deal, and either house will be able 
to veto the proposed sale if it chooses. The sale is 
reckoned final if no veto comes within 30 days. 

The government put up the new plant to bidders after 
Imperial Commodities Corp. declared its interest in 
buying the plant to produce rubber. Previously, the 
only interest in the plant came from buyers who planned 
to dismantle it. 


Airline Subsidies Decline, 
Mostly on Over-Ocean Runs 


Airline subsidies keep plumetting as air trafic keeps 
climbing. Chmn. Ross Rizley of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board says subsidies for 1956 and 1957 will be about 
$48. 5-million per year—that is 13% less than this year 
and 33% less than in 1954. 

Only two of the 13 domestic trunklines (Colonial and 
Northeast) are on subsidy. The big drop in subsidy out- 
lays stems from declines in the amounts paid to over- 
ocean carriers. Feeder lines are getting about the same as 
in recent years, 


Soaring Cotton Prospects 
Add to Farm Law Pressure 


A super cotton crop, forecast this week by the Agricul- 
ture Dept., puts new pressure behind farm legislation to 
be sought from Congress next year. 

The cotton outlook is now for a crop 2% larger than 
a year ago, though acreage is 14% less. The jump is due 
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to good weather, better growing techniques, and the use 
of more fertilizer on the best cotton land. 

This year’s yield, now estimated at 405 Ib. per acre, is 
the highest in history. 

Under present law, with bigger carryovers and some 
scheduled jiggling of the parity formula, cotton supports 
may drop from the present 90% to 80% or 85% of 
wr This means a slide-off of as much as 3¢ or 4¢ a 
b. in the present guaranteed price of 30¢ a Ib. 

All this will stir up the Congressional cotton bloc, 
mostly in the direction of shoring up the support price. 

Last year, moves were made to let prices drop a notch, 
to help cotton compete for markets abroad. 

The politics of cotton is pretty potent. Such key lead 
ers as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn are among the legislators 
from cotton-growing districts. 


Nixon Gets Spotlight 
At Meeting on Bias 


Vice-President Nixon, head of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts, is stepping briefly into 
the President's shoes to push the attack on racial bias in 
industry. 

Some 66 businessmen and labor leaders will get to- 
gether for a day-long meeting and a dinner on Oct. 25, at 
which they'll get a full review of the government's posi 
tion, and learn what kind of cooperation the government 
is seeking from them in attacking bias. 

For this, Nixon will be their host. Invitations to the 
meeting and dinner first went out from Washington last 
month—along with a pointed note that Pres. Eisenhower 
would be host at the dinner. After the President's heart 
attack, the invitations were made over again, this time 
with a note stating that Nixon would be the dinner host. 


Lovisiana’s Offshore Limit 


Left Hanging by Supreme Court 


The legal hassle over control of offshore oil was given 
another spin this week by the Supreme Court, 

The Administration and the State of Louisiana have 
been feuding: The Justice Dept. argues that Louisiana 
territory extends only three miles into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; the state says that it, like Texas, owis out for three 
leagues, or 104 miles. 

The Supreme Court this week refused the request of 
the federal government to rule on this point—which 
leaves the issue up in the air, and may cloud the de- 
velopment of oil in the disputed areas for years to come. 

Apparently, the case was not properly brought before 
the court. Experts on both sides are still trying to figure 
what is the next step—whether to start a case in the 
lower federal courts, say, or to try another tack with the 
Supreme Court. 

Other Supreme Court actions this week were: 

¢ It agreed to hear the antitrust case designed to 
remove from the du Pont family its large holdings of 
General Motors and U.S. Rubber stock; the government 
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lost the case in the lower court. 

¢ It hears arguments this week in 
another du Pont case that could 
make big antitrust news. This one 
involves the charge that du Pont 
monopolizes the cellophane busi- 
ness. The lower court said du Pont’s 
75% of the cellophane isn’t as 
Significant as it sounds, since the 
material has to compete with several 
other flexible transparent wrapping 
materials. 


Columbia River Waters 


Dampen U.S.-Canada Talks 


The split between the U.S. and 
Canada over Columbia River water 
is becoming sharper than ever be- 
fore 

At issue are the Canadian plans 
for possible diversion on a large 
scale of water that might never cross 
the boundary. It is held that this 
could affect the flow through U.S. 
power plants. As much as 15-mil- 
lion acre feet might be diverted an- 
nually. 

The U.S. members of the Inter- 
nationa! Joint Commission take ex- 
ception to Canadian assurances that 
this could be done without injury 
to U.S. interests in Columbia basin 
waters. 


Air Force Blooper 


Backfires on Censors 


Military censors lost a few points 
this week. Through a slip of their 
own they provided ammunition for 
those who oppose the Pentagon's at- 
tempts to clamp down on publica- 
tion of non-classified information. 

The Air Force, in a routine move, 
turned out a complete and official 
pattern of the distribution of about 
150 U.S. and allied bases. The 69 
page document had been designed to 
aid military finance officers in paying 
off travel allowances between bases. 
It told where the bases are, and how 
far from nearby cities 

Newsmen pointed out that here 
was exactly the kind of thing the 
Pentagon—through Karl Honaman, 
former Bell Labs official now work- 
ing for the Defense Secretary—has 
been trying to keep the press from 
publishing. 
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The age of electronic wonders now helps to usher 
in the use of atomic power! 


Because Du Mont vision has constantly looked 
far ahead...men can now safely handle atomic 
materials by riskless remote control, Other new 
Du Mont “eyes” help to control radiation...help 
to find new sources of atomic raw materials much 
faster, more easily than was ever before imagined. 
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EYE will be operated by electricity produced by nuclear 
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White House Team Carries On 


@ Eisenhower's new conception of how to organize 
government has passed a tough test. 


@ The President's heart attack found government 
already geared to minimize demands on the top man. 


@ Here's how the system works, running itself— 


almost. 


The Eisenhower theory that govern- 
ment by team is the best government 
has survived its harshest test. On all the 
evidence so far, it goes down as a smash- 
ing success. 

The test was whether the government 
could move along smoothly and main- 
tain its pace without its dominant figure 

the President. 

This week, the third since he was 

stricken with coronary thrombosis at 
Denver, Pres. Eisenhower began seeing 
team members again, albeit briefly. 
Chus the worst part of the severe test 
was passed, and even skeptics were im- 
pressed with the team performance. 
+ First Callers—First to fly from Wash- 
ington for a bedside chat was Vice-Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon, being boomed as the 
logical choice for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination next year if Eisen- 
hower doesn’t run again. 

Then, on Tuesday, Eisenhower saw 
John Foster Dulles for 25 minutes. It 
was Eisenhower's longest work session 
since he was stricken, Eisenhower and 
Dulles collaborated on a note to the 
Russians about disarmament, and they 
discussed policy problems likely to con- 
front Dulles when he goes to Geneva 
later this month for the Big Four con- 
ference of foreign ministers. 

lhe week bronght good news, but a 
bigger challenge, to the other members 
of the team holding forth in Washing- 
ton: Eisenhower's doctors said his prog- 
ress, though steady, was slow. By cur- 
rent indications, they foresaw him 
leaving Fitzsimons Army Hospital by 
Nov. 5 or Nov. 12 for a flight east, not 
to Washington and the White House 
but to Gettysburg, Pa., and his farm 
retreat 

Six weeks later, about Jan, 1, they 

calculated, he might be able to return 
to the executive mansion. 
* Schedule Revised—Earlier, the tenta- 
tive schedule was to have the President 
back on the scene a little earlier—say, 
around Dec. 1—but to the last man the 
team is confident that affairs of govern- 
ment will proceed smoothly anyway— 
no matter whether Eisenhower is in 
Denver, Gettysburg, or Washington. 

On the basis of their performance 
since he was stricken, they say they have 
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no reason to feel otherwise. One thing 
helps: Eisenhower will be available in 
the interim, when needed to discuss 
big policy problems, as with Dulles. 
Problems d al proportions will be 
kept from him, to be dealt with by the 
White House staff, the Cabinet, and 
the National Securtiy Council. 

¢ Eyes and Ears—The Denver-Wash- 
ington operation is a busy one, espe- 
cially for Sherman Adams. He flew east 
late last week to sit in at Cabinet and 
National Security Council meetings, 
then flew back to Denver during the 
weekend with Nixon; Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, Boston heart specialist; and 
Maj. John Eisenhower, the President's 
son. 

As the President's eyes and ears, a 
sort of pivot man in the Washington- 
Denver operation, Adams plans to com- 
mute regularly for the Cabinet and 
council meetings. 
¢ Nixon’s Role—Out of Nixon's visit 
came agreement that the Vice-President 
will cancel a goodwill mission, sched- 
uled for late November, to the Near 
East. 

Nixon, instead, will take over Presi- 
dential ceremonial duties. This will 
help enhance Nixon's standing as the 
logical Republican nominee next year 
if Eisenhower does not run again. 

The Vice-President begins his cere- 
monial duty on Oct. 17, addressing the 
International Air Transport Assn. Con- 
vention in New York as a substitute for 
the stricken President. Other such as- 
signments will follow. 

By November, Nixon is expected to 
spend considerable time in the White 
House performing Presidential pleasan- 
tries—such chores as posing for pictures 
with distinguished guests, delegations 
from organizations with a worthy cause, 
etc. These duties often involve making 
brief speeches, also, in the executive 
offices or the White House rose garden. 

But there is fresh evidence that Nixon 
is not taking over as “Acting President.” 
After his Denver conference with Eisen- 
hower, Dulles scheduled 4 meeting with 
key Congressional leaders from both 
parties, to brief them on problems and 
prospects of the impending Geneva 
meeting. This is the type of bipartisan 


meeting that would, ordinarily, be 
done by the President at the White 
House. 

When Eisenhower fell ill, Adminis- 
tration officials had two great, immedi- 
ate fears. The first was, of course, that 
the President might not live. The sec- 
ond was about chaotic complications 
that might arise if he became disabled 
to the point where he could not sign 
official papers. 


Now those fears are gone. 


1. What's Different Now? 


“All that has really changed since 
Sept. 24 (when Eisenhower was 
stricken) is that the Vice-President pre 
sides over the Cabinet and the National 
Security Council meetings, and that 
Eisenhower is once more signing papers 
and beginning to see people.” 

Thus spoke an important member of 
the Eisenhower team this week in dis- 
cussing government's day-to-day opera- 
tions. The stress was heavy on “signing 
papers.” 

A key man in the Cabinet put the 
same thought into different words 
“After all, we are a team and we will 
just keep on that way . we always 
tried to reduce the issues going to 
Eisenhower to a minimum. Now that 
becomes more important than ever.” 

The importance of reducing the is- 
sues requiring Presidential attention is 
a theme woven through every serious 
conversation with members of the Ad- 
ministration. 

What is new about that is not the 
basic principle—Eisenhower’s Adminis 
tration has been remarkably free of per- 
sonality clashes and bickering—but the 
subtle concentration of emphasis put 
upon it. 
¢ Speculation—There is no evidence 
that any decisions taken since Sept. 24 
by the Eisenhower Administration were 
different from what they might have 
been if Eisenhower had been in Wash 
ington all the time, in good health and 
accessible. 

Some second-guessers are figuring, 
however, that one big Administration 
decision could have gone differently 
with the President av ailable. That con- 
cerns the Defense Dept. decision to 
hold military spending this fiscal year 
at $34.5-billion, iaaedl of a cut to near 
$33-billion that the Treasury Dept. 
would have liked in the interest we 
balanced budget by next June 30. The 
- acca is based on a feeling that 

reasury Secy. George M. Humphrey 
would have asked Eisenhower for help 
in cutting the spending. 

But a Cabinet officer intimate with 
all the details says this is not so. He 
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supplements that denial with an obser- 
vation that gives remarkable insight into 
the extent that executive powers have 
been decentralized under this Admin- 
istration. 

“The Presideat would not be called 
on to make a decision in this area ex- 
cept at the very highest policy level,” 
he says. “That is, not unless the time 
had come to recast our basic military 
philosophy in the light of world events. 
That time is not at hand.” 
¢ In Stride—Has the President's illness 
made the most powerful members of 
his team more powerful? The evidence 
suggests the answer is probably yes, but 
here again the change is subtle, involv- 
ing fractions. 

Secy. George M. Humphrey of Treas- 
ury, Secy. of State John Foster Dulles, 
and Secy. of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son, along with Presidential Chief of 
Staff Sherman Adams are the outstand- 
ing figures. 

One official puts it like this: 

“There is no government by junta; 
there has been no grab for power. 
What you've got to remember is why 
any one man stood cut before. First, 
he had the complete confidence of the 
President. If the team depends on any 
individuals more now than before, it’s 
just a shade. Personally, I’m not even 
sure it has happened.” 


ll. Origins of Teamwork 


Eisenhower's illness has served to 
accentuate the important roles he has 
assigned to the Cabinet and _ the 
National Security Council. 

In the strict, constitutional sense, 
neither is a policy-making body. But 
both have become organs for setting 
policy, as a practical matter. This has 
happened through Presidential consent 

ot, more properly, at Presidential 
insistence. 

A key man in the White House 
staff says, “Eisenhower's most spectac- 
ular contribution to government has 
been his genius for organization. We 
never thought it would show, but now 
it is showing. What ordinarily would 
have been of interest only to political 
scientists all of a sudden has become 
of importance to every person in the 
country.” 

At the outset, Eisenhower insisted 
that the Cabinet have a formal agenda 
for every meeting and that members 
come prepared to talk about every- 
body's problems, not just their own. 
lo make certain this would happen, 
he installed Maxwell M. Rabb, a pep- 
pery Bostonian, in a new job—secretary 
to the Cabinet. 

Rabb was given the job on a 
temporary basis in October, 1953, 
supplied a small staff, and assigned 
office space in the second floor of the 
White House office wing. By October, 
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1954, his job had become permanent. 
The same thing was occurring at 
the same time in the more-secret 
Security Council, where Rabb’s 
counterpart at the outset was Robert 
Cutler, also a Bostonian. Cutler re- 
signed several months back, and Hous- 
ton attorney Dillon Anderson took his 
place. 
¢ No Sinecure—Creation of these jobs 
could have been a mere exercise in or- 
ganizational paperwork, but they turned 
out to be real and substantial. 

Rabb and Anderson work long busy 
hours preparing. They are in ay 8 
touch with Cabinet officers or high- 
level departmental executives. 

From one department official comes 
this explanation of how things go: “If 
a Cabinet member has something he 
wants to get on the agenda, he asks 
Rabb. Maybe it’s O.K. for that week. 
Or maybe Rabb reports back, ‘It involves 
another department, and that particular 
Cabinet member will be out of town 
for a while. Let’s schedule it later.’” 

What is involved here is recognition 
that government is too complex to 
compartmentalize, that most problems 
are interdepartmental, and that every 
department head ought to have a voice 
in settling them. 

Thus it is, for example, that an 
agenda that shows that Wilson of De 
fense wants to discuss speeded-up plane 
deliveries, or Agriculture Secy, Ezra T. 
Benson wants to try out a new farm 
price support idea, will put Treasury 
staffers to burning the midnight oil. 
Money is involved, and Secy. Hum 
phrey goes prepared. 

This same round-robin of interest 
and staff digging goes on steadily 
throughout the executive branch. When 
there is conflict, Rabb and his staff pre- 
pare “position papers’’ in advance, based 
on reports from the various depart- 
ments. These set out the pros and cons. 

An important member of the team, 
referring to the end result, cites th« 
1954 farm program. “We whacked it 
around in the Cabinet, discussed it and 
argued it from every angle we could 
see,” he says. “When Benson went out 
with an agreement that a shift from 
rigid to flexible price supports was the 
policy, he knew he didn’t have to worry 
about being attacked from the rear. He 
knew there'd be no sniping from within 
the Administration, for every Cabinet 
member had a hand in making that 
policy. 

“That is the machinery for teamwork. 
There is joint thinking but that doesn't 
mean rubber stamping. If Labor Secy 
James P. Mitchell or anyone else thinks 
he’s being wronged, he stands up and 
argues. But the arguing ends in the 
room, and when the Cabinet goes out, 
it goes in one direction. It doesn’t ride 
off in different directions 

“And that’s why there has not been 
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resistant coating with Devran (epoxy 
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@ If you have any corrosion at 
your plant, stop it now before re- 
placement costs eat gaping holes 
in your profits! Send coupon 
above—take advantage of Trus- 
con experience and know-how. 

Truscon Chemfast is a heavy- 
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Ready to Mail- 
Individual briefs 
describing 
NorTH CAROLINA 
Plant Sites 


* A variety of desirable North 
Carolina locations for industry have 
been carefully analyzed and indi- 
vidual resumes prepared for use by 
interested companies, 


Each site brief describes the land 
and the building, if one is included, 
with a map and a concise report on 
power, water, transportation, labor 
and other pertinent data. 


Both urban and rural sites are rep- 
resented on the list of availabilities, 
with locations in mountain, pied- 
mont and coastal areas. 


Ready-to-mail briefs of locations 
best fitting your specifications — or 
a copy of the new brochure — 
“Industrial Location Factors,” — if 
you wish Statewide data — will be 
sent promptly upon request. 


Write, wire or phone Ben E. Doug- 
las, Director, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion & Development, Raleigh 4, 
North Carolina, 
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a big gap in government since Sept. 24.” 
Records of the meetings are kept, but 
there’s no formal compilation of votes 
on any given issue. ‘The explanation is: 
Eisenhower wants his advisers to speak 
what they think, no “posture for his- 
tory,” 
* Second Team—The Eisenhower de- 
mand for teamwork does not end with 
coverage of the “first team.” There is 
a second team, roughly described as the 
“sub-cabinet,” which meets with Rabb 
after every Cabinet meeting. Under 
Secretaries and other high-level admin- 
istrators, they are given a fill-in on the 
Cabinet conversations and whatever de- 
cisions may have been taken. It is tneir 
job then to go out and get things done. 

Rabb and Anderson regularly briefed 
Eisenhower in advance on Cabinet and 
council agendas. Now, Nixon gets those 
briefings, because he is the presiding 
officer of both groups. 

But Nixon goes into the sessions, 
otherwise, as an equal among equals. 
He does not, for instance, occupy the 
President’s chair at the oval-shaped 
table in the Cabinet room. And he en- 
ters the room at the same time as other 
Cabinet members, not after they arc 
standing around the table as was Eisen- 
hower’s custom. 


iil. The Team’s Future 


Busy, more trying days lie ahead for 
the Eisenhower team. Within the next 
10 weeks, big decisions have to be 
taken, and the Presidential voice must 
be heard on them. 

The glow of optimism in Washing. 
ton this week covered not only present 
operations, but the future as well. It 
is keyed to the medical reports from 
Denver, where Eisenhower's doctors set 
out a tentative schedule for progressively 
more work until January, by which time 
the President should be back in the 
White House. 

Between now and New Year's, the 
Administration needs to formulate its 
tax policy for the new session of Con- 
gress that opens on Jan. 3. “No bi 
problem there,” says one of the Cabi- 
net. “There will be plenty of time 
after the President gets back on the job, 
by present schedules.” 

This official says the same applies to 
whatever disputes might arise as the 
new budget, due to go to Congress 
in January, is pulled together. 
¢ Doctor's Report—Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, the Boston heart specialist serv- 
ing as a consultant in the Eisenhower 
illness, cleared up a question about 
what the President could do without 
serious persenal consequences in an im- 
mediate emergency. The President can 
make decisions of greatest magnitude— 
such as, for example, whether troo 
should be moved from one part of the 


world to another in a crisis. 


Time and the healing process in the 
Eisenhower heart will allow the Chief 
Executive to take care of the lesser prob- 
lems as they are ready for him. That is 
the basis on which Washington pro- 
ceeds. 

One point stands out: Having the 
President available for regular consulta- 
thon, if not regular hard work, will be 
an absolute necessity once Congress 
settles down to hard work. But here 
again, time is on the side of Eisenhower 
and the team. 

It probably will be January of Febru 
ary before the Congressional wheels 
really start turning. 


IV. Denver Tielines 


An unpretentious office occupied by 
Sherman Adams is the focal point of 
executive power at this juncture. 

It is on the second floor of a yellow 
stucco building, with red tile shingles, 
at Lowry Air Force Base, a conglomer- 
ate of similar-looking buildings rising 
from the prairie five miles east and a 
trifle south of Denver. 

It is from here that Adams, a reticent 
and seemingly colorless man, performs 
his considerable duties as the Assistant 
to the President, a title that is fre- 
bm shortened to “Assistant Presi- 

ent.” 

¢ Full Day—Adams’ day begins about 
dawn. He spends his time mostly at 
handling the ceaseless exchange of papers 
between Denver and Washington, keep- 
ing in touch with the White House 
staff in Washington by telephone and 
teletype, talking things over with Cabi- 
net members and other ranking govern- 
ment officials by telephone, and prepar- 
ing himself for daily brief visits to 
Eisenhower in the President's suite in 
the tower of Fitzsimons Army Hospital, 
four miles from Lowry. 

Both in Adams’ quarters at Lowry 
and in Mrs. Eisenhower's office, set up 
at the hospital in an auditorium adjoin 
ing the President’s sick room, tele- 
phones and teletypes have been tied di- 
rectly into the White House network 
for instantaneous and constant com- 
munications. 

Adams and James C. Hagerty, the 
Presidential press secretary who handles 
liaison with the small army of newsmen 
assigned to cover Eisenhower, live in 
adjoining rooms in Cullen Hall, a 
bachelor officers’ quarters, situated about 
200 ft. from the headquarters office 
building. 

The rest of the Eisenhower staff is 
in Washington, working as usual on 
reports that go via Adams to the Presi- 
dential level. These reports still go—by 
telephone, by teletype, and by daily air 
courier. The difference now is that 
virtually all of them stop on Adam's 
desk, awaiting the proper time for de- 
livery—if ever—to Eisenhower. two 
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You save time and money with fine JESSOP 
cast-to-shape steels 


If you employ the use of dies, forming tools, 
gauges, cams, rolls, or numerous other 
similar products, you’l! find you save time 
and money by having these tool steel 
requirements cast-to-shape by Jessop. Play 
us on your team, and discover that the tool 
steel shapes we ship to you answer your 
most exacting physical and metallurgical 
needs and necessitate, at the most, a bare 
minimum of finishing. Also, you will come 
to know that doing business with the 
Cast-To-Shape Division of progressive, fast- 
growing Jessop is a pleasant, as well as 
profitable, experience. There are no neo- 
phytes or complacent steel men here. In the 
foundry, the laboratory, and the research 
department are highly-skilled men who 
take pride in their work. They get good 
customers and keep them by turning out 
sound, uniform, close-tolerance castings 
quickly. Become a Jessop customer, your- 
self, and find out. 





STAINLESS STEELS © HIGH SPEED STEELS + WON-MAGWETIC STEELS + HIGH 
SPEED TOOL BITS + HEAT RESISTING STEELS + STAINLESS-CLAD PLATES 
CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS + TOOL STEELS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
CAST-TO-SHAPE TOOL STEELS + HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW STEELS 
TEMPERED AND GROUND STRIP STEEL + COMPOSITE HIGH SPEED STEELS 
STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING CASTINGS + COMPOSITE DIE STEEL 
SECTIONS + PRECISION GROUND FLAT STOCK 
DIE STEELS—HOT AND COLD WORK 
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STEEL COMPANY + WASHINGTON, PA. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Jessop Steel of Canede Limited, Wallaceburg, Toronto 
Jessop Steel international Corp., Chrysler Building, New York, New York 
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The U.S. will lay it on the line to the Russians at the foreign ministers’ 
meeting: Do you want an East-West understanding, or a new cold war? 


That’s the substance of what Secy. of State John Foster Dulles told 
the American Legion early this week. And Dulles is determined to get an 
answer from the Russians when he goes to Geneva Oct. 27. 


The U.S. won't be satisfied just to find out what Moscow intends to do 
about Eisenhower's aerial inspection plan. Soviet concessions on that won't 
be enough to convince Dulles that Moscow wants to relax tension. 


Since the summit meeting, Moscow has violated the “Geneva spirit” 
both in Germany and the Middle East. 


* In July the Soviet leaders agreed that German unification would be at 
the top of the foreign ministers’ agenda. Since then, Moscow has done its 
best to remove the unification problem from the area of East-West negotia- 
tion. 

¢ Last month the Kremlin suddenly opened a new offensive against the 
Mediterranean flank of NATO. By offering arms and economic aid to Egypt, 
the Russians are trying to (1) upset the military balance in the Middle East; 
and (2) provoke the U.S. and Britain into counteraction that would hurt 
their prestige in the whole Moslem world. 


If this sort of thing is hard Soviet policy, and not a pre-conference bar- 
gaining maneuver, the U.S. and Britain will take a new approach to Russia. 
It will be a lot tougher than the Western attitude since the summit meeting. 


Where necessary we will fall back on cold war positions: 


¢ In the case of Germany, Washington and London will drop negotiations 
for a European security pact. They will push instead for maximum German 
rearmament, though it might have rough going if Chancellor Adenauer’s 
illness should prove serious. 


¢ In the Middle East, the two capitals already have moved. This week 
Iran announced, over Soviet protests, that it would join the Baghdad Pact—- 
the military alliance between Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, and Britain. We won't 
let Egypt and Israel get at each other’s throats, no matter what the Rus- 
sians do. 


In an atmosphere like this you aren’t likely to see any more U.S. visits 
by Soviet technical delegations, like the housing group now here (page 30). 


Prospects for U.S.-Soviet trade, never very bright, will dim consider- 
ably. Canada has started negotiating a trade deal with Russia. But unless 
that should involve wheat, it won’t cut much ice here. 


With all this, though, no return to full cold war is in the cards. Russia 
couldn’t hope to gain anything by reneging on the unwritten agreement 
reached at the summit conference—that both sides would work toward a 
plan to prevent nuclear war. 


There is new evidence this week that all is not smiles among members 
of the top Kremlin team. It looks as if Communist Party boss Khrushchev 
is out to get Foreign Minister Molotev’s scalp. 


Molotov has just made a confession in the pages of an important party 
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organ. His sin: a deviation from orthodox Communist dogma in a speech 
he made eight months ago. 


Whatever happens to Molotev now, his control over Soviet foreign 
policy is slipping. 

Even before the confession, Khrushchev had started to move in on the 
foreign minister's bailiwick. It was one of Khrushchev’s boys, Dimitri 
Shepilov, who pulled off the Soviet deal with Egypt. It may be that Shepilov, 
who recently became a member of the Presidium, is slated to get Molotev’s 
job. 

If that happens, you'll know that Khrushchey has won another round 
in his fight to be the supreme boss of the Soviet Union. 


=O 


Argentines are facing up to their painful economic plight. By next 
week they should have a prescription for the cure from economist Raul 
Prebisch. 


Meanwhile, the Argentine Chamber of Commerce has rushed into the 
breach with “urgent” recommendations of its own. Among them: a free 
market for certain peso transactions, a tourist peso, new mortgage bonds, 
the end of IAPI, Peron’s trading monopoly. 

Pres. Lonardi is already at work. He scrapped Peron’s second five-year 
plan this week, stopped some spending programs cold. Businessmen—in 
the U.S. as well as Argentina—are anxious to see what happens to the $250- 
million San Nicolas steel mill project, for which the U.S. has agreed in 
principle to lend $60-million (BW—Mar.19’55p148). 


— Oo 


Economic and political tension is ahead in Brazil (page 174). 

The crisis over financial policy was getting more attention at midweek 
in Rio than the apparent election victory of Juscelino Kubitschek, who will 
take over in January. Meanwhile, Finance Minister Whitaker, despairing of 
getting his exchange reform plan set in motion, resigned. So did the head 
of the Bank of Brazil, and several cabinet ministers. 

Mario Camara, new finance boss, is an able operator, with long ex- 
perience in the U.S. But he can do no more than hang on. Exchange reform 
seems far off. And Brazil this week seems to have no government, no policy, 
at all. 

—o— 

The London stockmarket rallied a little at midweek. But that may not 
be the end of the slide that has taken 20% off industrials since July. 

British investors now are putting their money in bonds—on the 
assumption that the government has really decided to halt inflation. 


Britain’s Labor Party is trying to set a new course—one that will regain 
it mass support. 
This week, at the party’s annual conference, you could see: 
¢ The total eclipse of left-winger Nye Bevan. 
* The end of nationalization as a pillar of Labor policy. 
* The beginning of a search for a new economic formula to secure full em- 
ployment, social equality, rapid investment—all without inflation. 
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Want to wrap up a prickly problem? 


Although you may not be wrapping pineapples, 
perhaps you do have an equally thorny packaging 
problem. A product that’s sharp or pointed or 
irregular-shaped, or with protruding edges. 
Well, you can package it neatly and economically 
~with little fear of splitting—in PLIOFILM, 


You see, PLIOFILM is so tough and tear-resistant, 
it’s almost impossible to rip or puncture. 
PLIOFILM clings neatly and securely to give the 
most unlikely articles all the advantages of trans- 


parent wrapping—things like baked goods, toys, 
rib roasts or metal parts. And because PLIOFILM 
is so strong, tt provides rugged protection 
against abusive handling on retail counters. 


This moisture-resistant film takes color printing 
beautify, handles easily in automatic packag- 
ing machinery. Got a job for it to do? Write the 
Goodyear Packaging Engineer, Packaging Films 
Dept. J-6410, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER 


GOODSYEAR 


PACKAGING FILM 


a - even 
I Packaging Films Dept. 1.6410 


¥, Akron, Ohio 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Akron 16, Ohic 


Gentlemen 


| Facts You Should Know About 
PLIOFILM 


tle ocked be 
Please send me free copy of “Facts You 
Should Know About PLIOFILM.” 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 
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Private banker Norbert Bogdan. 


More Credit Grease for Exports 


Samuel Waugh, president of Wash- 
igton’s Export-Import Bank, and Nor 
bert Bogdan, president of Wall Street's 
American Overseas Finance Corp,, are 
perhaps the two most important men 
n the fast expanding business of export 
edit 

Kither one—Waugh speaking for gov 
rmment, Bogdan for private banking 
vill tell vou that U.S. business has ex 
ort Opportunities that it never had 
And they point out that for the 
credit 
facilities to go with that opportunity, 
long way toward 


a re 


fist time, businessmen have 


facilities that go a 
matching those of their European com 
petitors in the world’s capital goods 
markets. Both men have tangible rea 
ns for their optimism 
Export a my, Bank is 


fiian it ever? 


busier now 
as been in its 20-vear his 
especially in the new business of 
plying lines of credit to exporters 
And when Samuel Waugh was sworn in 
president, a friend re 
sure he didn’t 
take over Ex-Im to conduct a holding 
peration 


t week is 
marked "You can he 

Sam's going places and he 
ms to take Ex-dIm with him.’ 


American Overseas Finance Corp., 


brainchild of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and four other banking colleagues, 
has just wound up its first three months 
peration (BW—Jun 25'55,pl 4?) It 
fecling its way. But it is very, vers 
busy, Bogdan reports that AOFC has 
had 


hundreds of companics” inquire 
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about export financing, and has already 
delivered the goods, and made payments 
on “several” transactions 
¢ The Odds—Neither Bogdan nor 
Waugh can guess how large a role 
medium-term export credit—three to 
five years—is going to play in the na- 
tion's business abroad. That depends 
on all the imponderables of interna- 
tional economics—and politics. Nor are 
they quite sure how their respective or 
ganizations will work together. Out 
already detect signs of govern- 
ment vs. private enterprise competition, 
and conflict between Ex-Im and AOFC. 
But both agree there's need for each 
other's organization. And both agree 
on the need for export credit 

Bogdan cites these elements in the 
argument for export credit 

e The U.S financial community 

must meet the credit competition of 
other industrial nations, supply its ex 
porters with 


siders 


as good facilities as do 
Germany, Britain, France, Ital 

¢ The U.S. must supply capital 
to underdeveloped nations—in its politi 
well as interest. In 
businessman's terms, it pavs to have 
U.S skills in on the 
ground floor of development 

¢ A nation have exchange 
troubles, and while a local importer has 
plenty of money and is an excellent 
risk, the country’s central bank 
he buy on With proper credit, 
the importer can buy American, the 


cal as economik 
machinery and 
may 


insists 


time 


Government banker Samuel Waugh. 


exporter can be paid, the central bank 
can budget its resources, and the finan- 
cict Can carn interest 

Waugh buttons up the argument 
“Credit is vital to an expanding econ 
omy, whether you are talking about the 
U.S. or the How many cars 
would Detroit been able to sell 
this year for 


world 
have 


cash?” 


1. A Defense Measure 


One fact explains the demand for 
export credit: the shift from a postwar 
seller's market to a buver’s market Up 
until two years ago, U.S. exporters had 
much of the world to themselves 

Then European salesmen, back 
stopped by cager governments, roared 
back into the market trying to regain 
lost business. U.S. exporters howled 
that the being undercut, under 
mined, out-bid by Europeans—often 
their government—offer 
outlandish credit 


wcr 


subsidized by 
ing low prices and 
terns 

For Americans, longer 
was hardly availabk Big 
carried much of the 
5 few got Ex-Im he Ip, but it was a 
time-consuming uncertain 
U.S. commercial banks, used to financ 
ing exports on no more than a 60 to 
180 day basis, weren’t much help 
¢ Slowdown—In some respects, the ex 
port credit race has slackened today 
West Germany, perhaps the most ag 


term credit 
companies 
load themselves 


pr CCSS 
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gressive lender several years ago, is not 
making so much export credit available. 
Britain is a bit less active. Several other 
European credit institvtions are gomg 
more slowly. On the other hand, 
l'rance, Italy, Japan, Switzerland, and 
some others are hard at it. 

Certainly many U.S. businessmen 
still beef about overseas credit prob- 
lems. And despite the emergence of 
Ex-Im and AOFC into the field, ex- 
port credit is not so easily available as 
many businessmen would like. 

On the other hand, U.S. government 
officials feel that Americans can no 
longer complain that they are at a dis- 
advantage. Given the kind of credit 
now becoming available, the growth 
of U.S. exports will depend on quality, 
price, service, salesmanship. Above all, 
these experts maintain, growth will de- 
pend on foreign nations’ ability to get 
dollars to buy American. Credit—as 
long as it is credit and not a giveaway— 
will inevitably be secondary to 
factors. 

“Credit,” remarks Waugh, “can’t be 
a substitute for income. Sooner or 
later bills must be paid. That's why 
U.S. lending abroad can’t deviate very 
far from the curve of our imports with- 
out getting us into the sort of subsidy 
operations we are trying to get out of.” 

Within those limits of prudence, 
Ex-Im under Waugh means to push 
ahead. 


these 


ll. Ex-lm’s New Status 


It’s quite a 
vcars 


turnaround from two 
Anxious to trim spending 
and get the government out of business, 
the Administration cut back Ex-Im’s 
activities to a trickle. Then, pressure 
from exporters and their champion, 
Sen. Homer Capehart (R-Ind.), put 
Ex-Im back in business. Congress 
upped the kank’s lending authority, 
and made clear that the exporters were 
to be taken care of. 

The vigor of the response shows up 
in Ex-Im statistics: During the first six 
months of 1955, the bank authorized 
115 new credits, totaling $336.7- 
million. That compares with 14 credits 

amounting to $76-million—in the first 
half of 1954. By the end of September, 
the total had soared to $465.7-million, 
spread through 164 credit authoriza- 
tions. And new applications are flood- 
ing into bank headquarters at a rate 
three times the past few years’ average. 
¢ Exporters Gain—More significant is 
the kind of loan Ex-Im is making. 
Prewar, the bulk of the lending was 
to exporters, but at a tiny volume. 
Postwar, most of the business has con- 
sisted of massive loans to Europe tor 
reconstruction, government to govern- 
ment loans for development, or for 
improving the balance of payments. 

Now Ex-Im offers lines of credit to 


Qo 
igo. 
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NEW ROTARY TRUCK LEVELER 


saves loading costs 
and dock space 


HANDLES ANY HIGHWAY CARRIER AT ANY LOADING DOCK 


© Quickly levels any truck bed at dock height so pallet trucks and 


other materials handling equipment can move in and out with 


maxiraum speed and safety. 


Takes no space... installed in driveway in front of dock, leaving 


dock platform completely free of obstructions. 


40,000-Ib capacity, 24” travel... handles any highway carrier at 


any loading dock. 


Raised center curb section guides wheels onto runways for fast, 


accurate truck positioning. 


Dependable, economical hydraulic operation by Rotary Oildraulic 


electric power unit. 


For new or old buildings 


The Rotary Truck Leveler is easily, in- 
expensively installed in any building, 
It is the ideal equipment for docks 
where construction or space limitations 


ae ee Se Sewer 


Mail coupon for new catalog sy 


Rotary Lift Co, 
1080 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Send complete data on the 
Rotary Truck Leveler to: 


Address 


prevent use of ramps. Changes in ma- 
terials handling systems or equipment 
will never make the Rotary Truck 
Leveler obsolete, Mail coupon below. 


—-------------------4 


Kentucky 
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Protectors for Protecting Motors 
guabiantcon se 


BUNT .N. ¥.: Mr, Edward §. 

+ is in & position to 
ond Pisa rectors save mowors from bura- 
Cum, 


"| — a so roveciory saved” the motor” cosas whese 
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The KLIXON Protector, il 
fate Ge motor by motor ma 
weehlag moabloes. 


Curesun If you 
Soo 


EF RLINON Pro. 


tectors. 


™ Rai 


Manual Reset 


KLIxo 


STORY OF 


METALS & CONTROLS CORP. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Div. 
2610 Forest Street 
Aitlemere, Mess. 


exporters. This permits a manufacturer 
to offer reasonable terms in advance of 
sales. With. a line of credit already 
on the books, the processing of indi- 
vidual loans for specific transactions 
speeds up (BW—Oct.9'54,p160). As 
of last week, Ex-Im had O.K.'d 120 
of these credit lines, totaling $169-mil- 
lion, to a blue ribbon list of U.S. capital 
goods producers. 
¢ Defense—Critics of the new program 
point out that of that total, only 23 
transactions—amounting to $4-million 
—have been completed. Ex-Im answers 
that it takes time to start a new oper 
ation. Obtaining credit information on 
a whole new range of foreign buyers 
means a lot of digging. Moreover, lines 
of credit are ani set up well in 
advance of a specific sale 
the sale may not come off 
In effect—and this is also 
American Overseas Finance 


And then 


true of 
-Ex-Im is 


supplying businessmen with “hunting 
licenses,” which they may or may not 
transfer into a loan. 

¢ Diplomat’s Job—Waugh's appoint- 
ment symbolizes Ex-Im’s enhanced im- 
portance. A “banker's banker” from 
Lincoln, Neb., Waugh was pretty 
green when he came to Washington 
two vears ago as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. But he 
worked hard, learned fast, and earned 
the reputation as one of the most 
able and dogged fighters for Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s liberal foreign economic polli- 
cies. As a booster, he wants to publicize 
Ex-Im’s resources and activities, 

He will have to be a diplomat as 
well. The World Bank, for cne, has 
criticized Ex-Im’s zeal to promote ex- 
ports, fearing it will overlend to some 
countries to the detriment of their 
balanced long-term development. On 
the other side of the coin, Waugh may 








DAY & | NIGHT 


Protection for your plant 
Teday'’s modern planta require 24-hour 
protection, Anchor Fence gives you that 


protection, helps control traffic in and 
out, provides safe outdoor storage, and 
keepe your plant and grounds orderly 


Insist on Genuine Anchor Fence 
Look for the famous orange-and-black 
nameplate, Genuine Anchor Fence has 
deep-rooted anchors that keep it erect, 
year after year. Requires no annual paint- 
ing; ite zine coating is applied after weav- 
ing, not before. For information, call your 
local Anchor office or write: ANcHorR Post 
Paoovem, Inc., Industrial Fence Divi- 
sion, 6970 Bastern Ave., Balto, 24, Md. 


Ptents in Baltimore, Md., Houston, Texas and Los Angeles, 


Calif. + Branches ond werehoures in oll principal cities 
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New Citroen Stresses 


Almost since Andre 
brought out his first car 22 years 
ago (below), the French public 
and auto buffs everywhere—have 
been waiting for a new model. Last 
week at Paris’ chic Salon de L’ Auto 
mobile, a new Citroen (above) was 
unveiled. It is almost as avant 
garde as its prececessos in 1933, 

Outside, the new Citroen re 
sembles an American car, perhaps 


Citroen 





Comfort 


the Studebaker. Inside, it incor- 
porates a number of engineering 
noveltics—including the  front- 
wheel drive that was one of the 
main features of the earlier Citroen. 
The new car has automatic gear- 
shift, still a luxury m Europe. 

The last Citroen has a new type 
of hydraulic suspension already in- 
troduced in Citroen’s tiny CV-2, 
now being built by Panhard, an- 
other French manufacturer, The 
accent is on comfort, something the 
old car lacked but that neverthe 
less didn’t prevent it from being 
France's most popular auto and 
from making Citroen the country’s 
largest auto maker after the govern 
ment’s Renault. Citroen, owned 
by Michelin, the French tire firm, 
now talks of invading the U.S 
market with the new car, to sell 
here for less than $3,000. 
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Cuts 


Costs 
50% | Man with stapler beats 


__...---....| man with hammer 2 to I 


What you see here is a race between a woodworking shop's 

two best cabinetmakers shown assembling haberdashery shelf 

dividers. One is doing the job the conventional way, with 

hammer, finishing nails and nail set. The other is using the Fasten Ut better and laster with 
new Bostitch T3 Air-Driven Tacker which drives and counter. 

sinks nail-type staples semi-automatically. 


Results: staples beat nails better than 2 to 1. re 0) ST | TC 4 


The Bostitch T3 won out on other counts, too, The shop 
foreman reports staples more accurately placed than nails. 
And each staple is neatly countersunk, its %4” legs pressing 
outward in the wood to give greater holding power, oe 
the slim nose of the T3 against the work triggers its action, *  utenstententestententententestententententententententententenend 


leaves one hand free for positioning and assembly. FREE time and moncy saving bulletina tell how stapling 


ar —— : can cut your coats 
The new T3 is just one of 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers : ih 
that cut costs all along the line in factories, shops, offices and BOSTITCH, 150 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


“ . : ; I want to fasten: 
stores. To help you pick the right staplers for your fastening ae plasti rtos Leather 
: ‘ p tem “ . ? “24 “ : ahs a me Pative 
jobs, Bostit« h has 375 Fx onomy Men i 123 cities m the rubher light metals fabric rooting 


U.S. and Canada, the largest, best-trained group of its kind. 


Name 


Call in your nearest Bostitch Economy Man for a com- PE oid 


| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
I 
plete study of your fastening methods. There's no obligation. Bim | 
He'll tell you honestly whether stapling can save you money. ' 

a 


Look up “Bostitch” in your phone directory or write us. 





have to answer criticism from private 
banking. 


TRUCK LEASING 4 @ 5 lll. Not All Harmony 
EXPERI E NCE eg Bo i On the surface, American Overseas 


Finance and Ex-Im seem to be cooper- 


vi, ating smoothly; some joint projects are 
iS AVAILABLE TO s in the discussion stage. But behind 
. the scenes there are signs of disagree- 
Yo U , ment. Some E:x-Im men predict smugly 
that AOFC has “a lot to learn” about 
international export finance. They 
think AOFC’s rates are high. But they 
insist that they won’t undercut AOFC 
unless they are convinced that AOFC’s 
higher rates would cost an exporter the 
business 
AOFC might well contest that. Its 
officials point out that as a government 
entity, the bank can and is quoting 
lower rates. They hepe that Ex-Im 
will now pay heed to its mandate, to 
finance only that area of export business 
where private enterprise can’t or won't 
road ties do the job 
and & It’s normal, says AOFC, that its 
she rates be higher than Ex-Im. It is a 
private organization, paying taxes, that 
must do a job and turn a profit. 
¢ Bank's Offspring—AOFC’s parentage 
TRUCK LEASING is distinguished: Chase Manhattan, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank (New 
eee your trucks 


' , hy’ < T, 
29 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD cwmCAco 4 York), I ittsburgh s Mellon National 
Look up National Truck Leasing System in your locol ‘phone book, or write for ‘How Leas- Bank & ‘Trust Co., and the National 


ing Helps Your Financial Statement” and a listing of NTLS Companies in brochure No. 8-4 Bank of Detroit. Its staff are old hands 
For example, Bogdan, now in his mid 
fifties, was vice-president and treasurer 
of Ford International, and before that 
vice-president for foreign operations of 
the J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp 
Generally, AOFC is interested in 
financing only capital goods—the kind 
of basic stuff that will add to a nation’s 
productivity and dollar earning capacity 
AOFC is prepared to finance 60% of 
a sales transaction, calling on the 
foreign importer to make a 20% down 
payment and the U. S. exporter to 
carry 20% of the burden on his 
own, AOFC can place one third of 
its own liability under an Export 
Import Bank guarantee 
¢ More Flexible—AOFC stresses the 
flexibility of its system. It has found 
in three months of business that a 
private banking outfit can work faster 
than government—for example in assess 
ing the credit worthiness of business 
men around the world. It can make 
loans to more countries than a govern 
People in your business who've Call your Underwood Sundstrand ment erganism that must keep in tune 
been using adding machines for representative or write to Under- with the political as well as cconomi« 
years tell us they're amazed by wood Corporation, Dept. D-1, aspects of foreign policy. With a few 
the Underwood Sundstrand. It's One Park Ave., New York 16, exceptions, AOFC lends throughout the 
the fastest, easiest machine they N. Y., for a five-day rree trial. free world 
have ever used. And testsproveit’s Use it in your own office on your Finally, outsiders have no doubt that 
the most dependable. But you be own work with your own opera- AOFC, as a private business, can tailor 
the judge! tor. There's no cost or obligation. its terms to the business at hand 
wl, and not be too rigid in the matter of 
UNDERWOOO GEEEEEED CORPORATION down payment, exporters’ share, or the 
One Pork Avenue, New Yor: 16,N,¥ definition of capital goods. to 
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acK IN 1914—forty-one years ago—a group of 
B advertisers, advertising agencies and pub- 

lishers joined in a project that has come to 
mean a great deal to the millions who, like you, 
read business magazines, The project, initiated at 
a time when circulation claims were rarely veri- 
fied, was intended to achieve and maintain higher 
standards of integrity in publishing and advertis- 
ing practice by providing means to audit paid 
circulation, Out of that effort came an organiza- 
tion known as the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
a voluntary, non-profit, cooperative association, 
known for short as ABC, Its symbol appears at 
the head of this page. 


We are proud that MeGraw-Hill publications 
were among the founders and charter members of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


Today the Bureau numbers 3,670 members. 
These include advertisers, agencies, and pub- 
lishers of newspapers, farm papers, general mag- 
azines and business journals such as this one. 
These publisher members hold their memberships 
and their right to display the ABC symbol in 
their publications only so long as they live up to 
the circulation standards that are established 
through the Bureau. 


It is one thing to set up high standards; it is 
another to see that those standards are main- 
tained. This latter and all-important function is 
performed by a staff of auditors maintained by 
ABC to check periodically on the circulation 
practices of the publisher members. When a busi- 
ness magazine, such as this one, joins the Bureau 
it agrees that the ABC auditors shall have “the 
right of access to all books and records.” Their 
inspection may dig into the files of original sub- 
scription orders, payments from subscribers, 
paper purchases, postal receipts, arrears of pay- 
ments, editorial expenses and many other signi- 
ficant items. Sometimes the auditors go behind 
the records and seek verification of purchase and 
payment from subscribers themselves, 


The information thus obtained and certified by 
the Bureau then becomes available to the public 


ABC...and the Reader 


and constitutes an authoritative report on the 
publication's circulation practices, 


The advertisers and agencies benefit directly 
from the ABC because it provides a generally 
recognized factual yardstick by which the cir- 
culations of member publications can be meas- 
ured and appraised, Every paragraph in an ABC 
report on a business publication gives the adver- 
tisers data that help them make intelligent use of 
the publication as an advertising medium. 


But the ABC renders a service of vital concern 
to the reader as well. The Bureau audits paid 
circulation only, and it is through this payment, 
whether by subscription or newsstand purchase, 
that the reader keeps the editorial policy of a 
publication responsive to his needs. His decision 
to buy or not to buy records his judgment on each 
publication, and the ABC-audited and certified 
circulation reports make the sum of these judg- 
ments known to all concerned, 


So the editors of ABC publications must con- 
stantly keep their editorial services up to the 
mark if they are to survive a competition in which 
the reader’s right to buy or not to buy is para- 
mount. Each paid magazine or newspaper will 
prosper or fail as it wins or loses the voluntary 
patronage of thousands or millions of readers, 
And—the ABC is scorekeeper in this vital contest. 


Thus the publisher who submits his publication 
to the supervision and discipline of ABC affirms 
in the strongest possible manner his recognition 
that his primary obligation is to his readers and 
that he owes the standing of his publication to a 
voluntary demand by those readers, 


All this is what makes the ABC brand on a 
publication so important to its readers, That re- 
spected symbol, testifying to the advertising value 
of the publication, serves also as a constant re- 
minder to all concerned that the reader's willing- 
ness to pay for an ABC publication is the basic 
reason why it stays in business. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 



































EVERY SURFACE 
FROM— 

Maps 'o Metal 
Glass to Gears 
Photos to Plastic 
Cloth to Chine 


On 
Wen, 
VILA OLA 


PAPE 


CHINA-MARKER 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., BETHAYRES, PA, 





CcosTSs CuT 
60¢ per hour 
sl] mmaalelaalial- 


wemplified our time study and 
Cott amatyens 

and. we will metall your enits on 
cur machines.” 


meets afl ow requirements Sip 
35 more units of ence.” 


wet @ few of the mony com- 
ments we receive dolly about... 


TIME RECORDER -TOTALIZER 


© This precision instrument provides accurate, 
permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...cn a con- 
tinwous chart-roll which lasts four months Uses 
ne ink. Totalizer shows accumulated “on” time. 

descriptive literature oa request! 


RECORDER DIVISION DEPT.A 
HEAT-TIMER corporation 
657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12.N_¥ 
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In 
Indonesia's 
first election Nationalists, 





« 


moderate Moslems 


Communists, and Moslem 


extremists 














and Socialists as ... 


Indonesia Snubs the West 


The Western world has been so 
occupied recently with the crisis in 
North Africa, and the upcoming toreign 
ministers’ meeting at Geneva, that it 
has hardly noticed the blow it has 
just suffered in Indonesia’s first national 
clections 

The huge vote piled up by the three 
anti-Western parties (above) means 
that in this clection Indonesia has 
turned its back on the West. This 
result is bound to weaken the free 
world’s military and economic posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia. If the 80 
million Indonesians end by going all 
the way to Communism, it could 
prove to be the worst defeat for democ 
racy in Asia since the Communists took 
China 

Indonesia has made its choice in a 
Western-style election that appears to 
have been relatively free—an election 
that wouldn't have been held if the 
U.S. hadn't backed the ending of 
Dutch rule in 1949 

On the basis of nearly 80% complete 
returns, the voters gave an overwhelm 
ing majority to the Communists (20%), 


Nationalists (29%), 
more extreme of the two 
Moslem parties, Naheatul Ulama 
(24%). The outspokenly pro-Western 
Socialists were virtually wiped out. The 
moderate Moslem Masjumi party—be 
lieved since independence to be the 
country’s majority party—will probably 
not get more than 30% of the votes 
¢ Prospect—It's possible the Commu 
nists will stay out of the new govern 
ment. This may turn out to be a coali- 
tion between the non-Communist par 
tics—the Nationalists and the two Mos 
lem groups—dominated by the Nation 
alists. But the Communists will try to 
call the tune through infiltration into 
both the Nationalists and the radical 
Moslems. They will have a virtual veto 
on government policy through their 
large bloc of votes in ‘the new parlia 
ment. To enter such a government 
grouping, the Masjumi would have to 
let its anti-Communist program go by 
the board 

This victory for the anti-Western 
partics will have important repercus- 
Indonesia. The largest 


the anti-Western 
and the 


sions outside 
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and wealthiest part of Southeast Asia 
that sensitive area bordering on Com- 
munist China--is now threatened with 
Communist penetration. The pivot of 
the whole Southeast Asia Defense 
Organization led by the U.S. is just 
across the Malacca Straits from Indo- 
nesia in the British colony of Singapore; 
the Indonesian vote is bound to increase 
Nationalist and Communist Chinese 
pressure there to oust the British. 
* Business Gloom—The clection will 
have economic consequences, too. It 
spells the end of any hopes for im- 
provement in business collaboration 
between Indonesia and the West. At 
best you can expect a continuation of 
the policies you had under the Com- 
mumnist-Nationalist bloc, which ruled 
Indonesia for most of the two vears 
before the election. 

Chrough a combination of graft and 
bad planning, that government brought 
commerce in many fields to a stop. In- 
vestment was discouraged. Some for 
cign firms in Indonesia—such as General 
Motors—pulled out. A Masjumi-led 
caretaker government, which was in 
office for a few weeks before the elec- 
tion, started to improve things (BW— 
Oct.1°55,p130). But now you can count 
ihat out 

U.S. business interests in Indonesia 

petroleum, rubber, export-import 
houses, and some manufacturing plants 

don't know what to expect now. 
Oct. 4 was “Black Tuesday” on the 
Amsterdam stock exchange; Indonesian 
issues sagged as preliminary clection re- 
turns came in. 

¢ Basis for Hope?—Some Western dip- 
lomatic observers and businessmen have 
1 somewhat less gloomy outlook. They 
believe Indonesia's traditional spirit of 
compromise will prevail and that the 
coalition government that comes to 
power will at least partly neutralize the 
radical elements. 

Even so, the election results were a 
shock to Western diplomats—particu- 
larly the U.S. State Dept., which has 
carried the ball for the West in Indo- 
1949. For weeks before the 
clection a Masjumi-Socialist sweep had 
been predicted. But now it seems clear 
that the Nationalists had laid the 
groundwork for their victory during 
their two-year rule. They pushed Na- 
tionalists into local administrative 
offices in the villages. These village 
chieftains told voters before the clec 
that a vote for Masjumi would 
cut off government salt, oil, and kero 
ScTiC 
¢ Reds and 
munists 


ncSia since 


tions 


Extremists—The Com- 
meanwhile got freedom to 
build their party in return for support 
ing the Nationalist government. They 
used it to good advantage. Their hold 
on SOBSI, the. Indonesian Communist 
trade union federation, was strength 
ened on the plantations and in the 
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cities. More unportant, the Commu 
nists had big slush funds—from the 
Chinese and Russian embassies in Ja- 
karta as well as from blackmail paid by 
the country’s 34-million Chinese. The 
Communists probably spent $5-million 
on the election. 

The fanatical Moslem Naheatul 
Ulama used a combination of Tam 
many Hall tactics and religious fanatie- 
ism. Their strength derives from the 
village “Kayais,” Moslem religious lead 
ers, who told their parishioners that 
they would not go to heaven if they 
did not vote for the NU 
¢ Weakness of Moderates—Meanwhile 
both the Masjumi and the Socialists 
suffered from lack of organization. The 
Masjumi, modernists who no longer 
cling to orthodox Islam, were unable 
to use the village mosque as their 
center of strength. The intellectual So 
cialists had no real roots among the 
Javanese workmen. Neither the Mas 
jumi nor the Socialists had money 

“It’s not a matter of ideology,” onc 
cpposition leader commented. “We 
failed because we tried to explain and 
convince rather than excite.” 

I'he appeal to reason was not enough 
against the Nationalist-Communist 
uper-nationalist line. Chauvinsim had 
been brought to fever-pitch .in the 
country during last spring’s Bandung 
Conference (BW--Apr.30°55,p1 34). 
¢ Cold Shoulder—Certainly there is 
nothing in the Indonesian Nationalists’ 
record to encourage the West. During 
the past two years they have stcadily 
moved closer to Peking and further 
from the U.S. 

In the economic sphere the National 
ists express their antagonism to the 
West in a campaign against foreign 
business. They see this as a campaign 
to end Dutch economic influence in 
the country. But it works out to an at 
tack on all foreign business. 

The best example of this attitude was 
the 1954 effort to sct up Indonesian 
trading companies and squeeze out the 
Big Five Dutch and British firms, which 
had dominated the archipelago’s pre 
war commerce. The Nationalists ex 
cluded all foreigners from getting export 
and import licenses. But since ther 
were no real Indonesian firms to take 
over, the whole program turned into a 
wholesale means of graft for govern 
ment officials 
* Rubber and Oil—Rubber plantations 
in Indonesia also suffered under th 
Nationalist regime. They faced on 
strike after another. Mlegal tapping of 
trees has channeled large quantities of 
rubber off the plantations by smuggling 
And one Western cconomist who 
knows Indonesia well reckons that 
$100-million worth of Indonesia’s total 
$700-million to $800-million annual 
raw materials product is moving abroad 
illegallv. eno 





design fiexibility in glass 


Gloss bases for the Esterbrook desk sets 
ore mouided, decorated and ground by 
Lencaster Lens The production process 
includes the addition of fired-in ceramic 
color and an intricate grinding technique 

This operation is typical of Lancoster's 
close cooperation with customers, Com- 
panies like Esterbrook consider Lancaster 
design and manufacturing facilities a part 
of thew production system 

Lancaster can odd sales appeal to your 
product with design flexibility and lower 
cost glass ports. Write for details, or sub- 
mit blyeprints for immediate quotation 


(See Esterbrook ad on page 103) 


Beancperer vo 


to brighten product’s future 


THE LANCASTER LENS CO., LANCASTER, OIG 
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Whos the Boss In Brazil? 


@ Nominally, at least, it’s Pres.-elect Kubitschek, 
but now he must pay off his backers. 


@ Among them are Brazil’s Communists, reputedly 


the strongest Red group in the Americas. 


@ With extremists behind the scenes, and financiol 


probiems at crisis point, republic’s future is tense. 


Brazil has elected a new president. 
And, as if to celebrate, it has plopped 
into the middle of a new and hifhealt 
hnancial policy crisis. 

That the big, always astounding 
country has done either is hardly sur 
prising. Yet the nature of the clection 
choice, and of the economic problem, 
is worrying many Brazilians, and Ameri 
well. Business and political 
uncertainty, tension—and perhaps seri 
us trouble—loom ahead 

At midweek, Juscelino Kubitschek de 
Oliveira, 52, suave governor of pros 
perous Minas Gerais state, was pulling 
way ahead of his rivals in the count 
of the Oct. 3 election. In a sense, his 
ictory is a victory for the forces of the 
left, and the forces of confusion. Be 
hind Kubitschek is a melange of work- 
disgruntled machine _ politicos, 
Communists, a few anti-foreign busi- 
nessmen, and the remains of former 
Pres. Vargas’ troupe that governed— 
md =6omismanaged—Brazi) until last 
ummecr 

Not the least of Kubitschek’s worries 
will be how to pay off these backers 
But before that, he has to make sure 
of taking office next January 
¢ Demagogues—Tension centers around 
the vice-president elect, Joao (“Jango’’) 
Goulart. He was a favorite of Vargas. 
As minister of labor, he fancied him- 
self a kind of Brazilian Peron, per 
suaded the weak Vargas to indulge in 
demagoguery. The Brazilian army was 
© upset by Goulart that it forced his 
from the Labor Ministry in a 
equence of events that resulted in Vat 
gas’ own resignation and suicide last 
\ugust 

loday, the Kubitschek-Goulart group 

unmathema to most of the militar 
Indeed, there has been talk 
of an army move to keep them out of 
office. But that seems less likely 
Unlike most armies in Latin America 
the Brazilian military has tried to be 
nonpolitical, stvling itself as the guar 
cian of democratic Last week 
assured the nation the 
would abide by the constitution 
¢ Reds—As ominous to many Brazil 
ians is the apparent participation of 
Brazil's Communists in Kubitschek’s 
clection, They're said to be the largest 


cans as 


crs, 


ouster 


leaders 


now 


honor 
the soldiers 
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party organization in the Americas. 
They promised to deliver half a mil- 
lion votes to Kubitschek and Goulart, 
and they seem to have done it. Cer 
tainly very few of the votes came from 
hard-core Communists; most were from 
sympathizers and dupes. Just as cer- 
tainly, Kubitschek is no Communist. 
But some observers fear that he may 
underestimate thei: power inten 
tions. 

Kubitschek will have to follow a tor- 
tuous path picking a cabinet. The 
world’s attention will naturally swing 
to his choice of finance minister, who 
will hold Brazil's most difficult and 


and 


Brazil's Pres.-clect Kubitschek 


crucial job. It’s likely that Kubitschek 
will lean to a businessman or banker 
from Sao Paulo, the nation’s financial 
and industrial heart. That way he may 
be able to salve the hatred of the Paulis 
tas, who are anti-Vargas to the core 
And Money—Once in office, Kubits 
chek will have to shore up the flabby 
government structure of Brazil 

The most serious task involves eco 
nomics. Kubitschek will take over a 
country that in 10 years has turned m 
one of the most impressive records of 
industrial and economic progress in 
Latin America. Yet, as Brazilians say, 
the record was achieved by the nation 


“in spite of itself.” Now progress has 
become fitful and halting. Printing 
press inflation, dire shortages of fuel 
and power, and a continuing balance ot 
payments crisis bedevil Brazil—and its 
many creditors. 

This week, Finance Minister Jose 
Mara Whitaker resigned, giving up his 
months-long effort to put through an 
exchange reform that would have ended 
the near-paralysis of Brazilian business. 
His plan failed when caretaker Pres. 
Joao Cafe Filho, who is filling out Var 
gas’ term, refused to institute the pro 
gram on grounds of a technicality. The 
plan would have opened the way to a 
free market, devalued the cruzeiro, 
wiped out a bewildering system of mul- 
tiple exchange rates, brought an end 
to the anxious waiting that has all but 
paralyzed Brazilian business. Now the 
paralysis will continue. 

Biazilian clectoral platforms are 
vaguer than most; and while Kubitschek 
said before the election that he en 
dorsed Whitaker's plan, no one is sure 
where he stands this week. 
¢ Anti-Foreign Pressure—There’s noth 
ing in Kubitschek’s background to indi- 
cate antipathy to foreign oe While 
governor of Minas Gerais, he launched 
and followed through an impressive 
public works program, invited foreign 
capital to help, and managed to get a 
$5-million U.S. loan to build up agri 
culture. But many of his backers resent 
the foreigner 

That may show up in the crucial 
question of oil. In the matter of allow- 
ing foreign companies to help develop 
Brazilian oil, Kubitschek will doubtless 
olay a cautious, non controversial gamc, 
lis friends suggest he will allow free 
rein, for the time being at least, to the 
government oil monopoly that is now 
struggling with the task of finding and 
developing the country’s oil resources. 
* Road Show—U.S. and European 
capitals probably will get their first look 
at Kubitschek next month. He plans 
a combination vacation (“to get away 
from the office-seckers”) and business 
trip. He ittempt to talk Brazil's 
creditors—of which the U.S. is the 
largest—into extending the term of its 
debt payments, now a mighty drain on 
Brazilian exchange. He may talk up in 
vestment in Brazil in an attempt to 
quiet worries about his regime 

Uncertainty will continue, however 
at least until Kubitschek indicates just 
how will follow the dictates of 
his backers. And, assuming that he at 
tempts a solid economic and political 
housecleaning, the question remains 
whether he can ram recommendations 
past the vacillating, diwided Brazilian 
congress and bureaucracy. Many have 
tried and failed. ewo 


may 


far he 
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NOW ON STREAM AT SUN OIL REFINERIES 


Y Oe 


BENZENE 


TOLUENE 


MIXED XYLENES 


PROPYLENE TRIMER and TETRAMER 


SUNAPTIC ACIDS (high molecular weight naphthenic acids 


SULFONATE WS (water soluble sulfonate) 


PDO-40 (polymerized drying oil 


SUN OIL COMPANY SETS NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS IN PETROCHEMICALS 


Constantly growing demand for purer petrochemicals 
met by new Sun Oil petrochemical plants 


Chemists and manufacturers are constantly search- 
ing for chemical raw materials that will bring higher 
yields ...increased plant efficiency ... better quality 
in finished products. 

Sun Oil Company is satisfying this demand with 
their new petrochemical plants, which are among 
the largest and most modern in the country. 

Today Sun’s plants are producing petrochemicals 
unsurpassed in purity and quality. Typical are Sun 
Toluenes, which are guaranteed to contain less than 
0.5% paraffins, well below the ASTM maximum of 
1.5%. 

Butylenes are eliminated from Sun Oil’s propylene 
polymers. Sunaptic acids are saving thousands of 
dollars when used as a replacement for oleic acids, 
commercial naphthenic acids and synthetic acids in 
corrosion inhibitors for oil well casings and oil pipe- 
lines. 

Other Sun Oil petrochemicals are just as outstand- 


ing. A rapidly growing list now includes benzene, 
toluene, mixed xylenes, propylene trimer and tetra- 
mer, high molecular weight naphthenic acids, water 
soluble sulfonates and polymerized drying oils. NH, 
and sulfur will soon be added to the list. More are 
in the planning stage. 

If you are now using a petrochemical, or are devel- 
oping new uses, see your Sun representative, or write 
for one of Sun’s Technical Bulletins, Address Sun 
Ou Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. BW-10. 


SOON AVAILABLE FROM SUN OIL’S 
NEW PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS 


_ 3 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY, pritaseipnia 2, re 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





a weicome sign 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS CORPORA. 
TION means superb accommodations, wor- 
dertul feed and friendly, gracious bi-lingual 
service throughout Latin America. All rooms 
ore magnificently appointed with a d 
tors flair. Many are air-conditioned and all 
have modern, private bath. IHC hotels offer 
convenience and prestige to business men 
and many of them provide glamorous 
veration features such as colorful ovtdoor 
pools and sun terraces. When you travel te 
Seuth America, Cube of Mexico you'll find 
the IHC sign a truly welcome one. 





SANTIAGO, CHILE MLRACAIBO, VENETUELA 
Hotel Carrera Motel Lege 


Del 


OLLEM, PARA, BRASIL WAVANA, CUBA 
Hetel Grande Hotel Nacional de Cuba 


meExice CITY CARACAS, VEWETUELA 
Motel Reforma Hotel Temenece 


SOGOTA, COLOMBIA MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
Hotel Tequendeme Hotel Victerie Plore 


Reservations con be mode ot any of these hotels, 
through ovr U. 5. offices eo by cabling INHOTEL- 
COR of each city... or through your Travel Agent. 


INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
Cheyster Building, Mew York 17, M. ¥. 
STiltwelt 6-5858 


Miami Office: 
Roper Building, Miemi, Fleride 
Miami 9-8674 
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In Business Abroad 


British Auto Production Up 16% 
But Exports Barely Gain 


British passengss car production during the first eight months 
was 570,000, a 16% increase. Of that total, 45% were exported. 
But the increase in sales abroad was a measly 3%, one more 
measure of the growing competition in world auto markets. 

Britons did better with commercial vehicles—at home and 
abroad. Output is up 30% on the year, exports 20%. 

Meanwhile, Britons, Americans, all of Europe are watching a 
new phenomenon in the world auto market: a bit of competi- 
tion from Communist assembly lines. Russia now ships 300 
cars monthly to Norway; the Czechs are selling 40 a month in 
Denmark; Poland and East Germany are getting into the act. 


Free World Production Boom 
Mirrored in U. N. Statistics 


The United Nations came up this week with some spectacular 
statistics proving just how big the boom in Western Europe and 
the U. S. has been. Industrial production in the free world 
during the first half of 1955 was almost double the 1937 rate. 
It was 9° higher than in first-half 1954. 

In Western Europe the general index of industrial production 
for the second quarter of 1955 stood at 179 (1948 equals 100). In 
no country was first half production under the same period in 
1954. In the U, S. industrial production for the second quarter 
of the year reached 133 on the same index. 

U.N. statisticians found the main push behind the rise was in 
heavy industry—metals and chemicals—throughout the world 
rather than in consumer lines such as textiles and food processing. 


Business Abroad Briefs 
Mexico has begun to clean up—and appraise—the damage 


wrought by a series of hurricanes and floods in its coastal and 
central provinces, Although the government is optimistic, the 
destruction will dampen what has promised tc be Mexico's 
busiest, most prosperous year. The oil industry around Tampico 
has suffered heavily, and as much as 5% of the nation’s better 
lands are flooded. 

Money coming home: Americans are taking profits on their 
Canadian securities, and apparently bringing money home for 
reinvestment. ‘Thus Ottawa explains the softening of the Canadian 
dollar vis-a-vis its U. S. counterpart. At midweek, the premium 
on Canadian currency had dwindled from a January high of 3.7¢ 
to .7¢. Canadians, long worried by the effect of the premium on 
their export trade, are pleased. 

Aluminium Limited, the expanding Canadian aluminum giant, 
will pour $17-million more into its Jamaica (British West Indies) 
bauxite facilities. By mid-1957, alumina output there will be 
doubled, to about 543,000 tons, and Aluminium’s Jamaica invest 
ment will top $60-million 
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Atomic Power Hits the Road 


Latin America is to get three small nuclear producers 
of electricity, perhaps with more to follow. Target time for 
completion: three years. 


Atomic reactors may be generating 
electricity for general use in Latin 
America within three years. American 
& Foreign Power Co., a U.S. holding 
company that controls power networks 
in Il Latin American countries, will 
shortly order three small reactors, hopes 
to have all the necessary clearances and 
construction completed within that 
time, 

American & Foreign Power won't say 
where the reactors will go, but outsiders 
speculate that Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico 
are the most likely sites. 

The tkree reactors will be compara- 
tively small by U.S. power shenditads 
—10,000 kw. each—a size considered 
experimental here. (Detroit Edison is 
planning < 100,000 kw. atomic gen- 
crator, and Consolidated Edison of New 
York is proposing one of 200,000 kw.) 
But A&P notes that many of its con- 
ventional plants in Latin America— 
which serve limited areas—are no larger 
than 10,000 kw. 
¢ Logical—American & Foreign Power's 
branching into atomics is a_ logical 
move for a company doing most of its 
work in countries that are both power- 
hungry and fuel-shy. In some of its 
areas, where there are no hydro re- 
sources, and imported fuel oil can run 
as high as $2.50 a bbl., atomic fuel 
might cost enough less to bring reactor- 
generated current below the cost of 
current generated by fossil fuels. 

The initial reactors, however, prob- 
ably won't go inte now-barren areas. 
The company expects to put them into 
the midst of its widest existing systems 
—partly to plug into established distri- 
bution grids, partly to have the costs 
absorbed into a large system and so 
avoid having to charge substantially 
more for the atom power. Later, with 
the experience gained from the first 
plants, the company will be able to 
move farther afield. Right now, with 
power demands soaring everywhere, any 
of the company’s networks could easily 
absorb the extra atom power, : 

Reactors are a natural for the com- 
pany, which is the only large American 
utility that operates entirely outside the 
U.S., and so is the only one that 
doesn't have to heed high consumption 
and low fuel costs as an argument 
against nuclear experimenting. 

A&FP hasn't revealed where it will 
buy the reactors. It plans to get three 
different types from as many producers, 
then test them against each other. The 
company is also mum on costs. But 
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again outsiders estimate that the in 
stalled cost of the three reactors—in 
cluding the high construction and 
shipping costs—will run between $15- 
milion and $20-million, or a little 
more than twice what it would cost 
them to install equivalent conventional 
generators in the same places. A&¥P, 
which has spent some $60-million in 
each of the past two years on Latin 
American expansion, already plans to 


spend that much again next year, so 
the atom program won't be too much of 
a boost—or a burden, 

The possibly higher initial costs of 
atom-produced power will be absorbed 
through a whole network—and the 

overmments concerned are expected to 

Ge so enthusiastic about the introduc- 
tion of the reactor-generators that they 
will make no trouble about a slight 
increase in over-all rates. 

Indeed, the public relations aspect of 
the plan should work to A&FP’s ad- 
vantage. Latin Americans have been 
touchy about foreign-owned utilities, 
and extremists are always ready to howl 
for the utility's scalp when it asks for 
rate increases, Bringing the first atom 
ots cr to Lafin America should be some 
velp. 


Naturalizing the Volkswagen 


German car to be produced at Jersey plant as de- 
mand in the U.S. continues to climb. 


Heinz Nordhoff, managing director 
of West Germany's Volkswagen Works, 
floated into the U.S. on a cloud of 
— last week, and told of big 
plans for the droopy-nosed Volkswagen 
auto. A prewar official of General 
Motors’ Opel factory im Germany, 
Nordhoff has plenty of basis for his 
optimism. Volkswagen is far and away 
the biggest-selling foreign car in the 
U.S.—moving from 600 registrations 
in 1952 to perhaps as many as 35,000 
this year (BW—Apr.9’55,p140). 

The U.S. market was the impetus 

behind Volkswagen’s purchase two 
months ago of the Studebaker-Packard 
assembly plant at New Brunswick, 
N. J. Nordhoff’s trip is aimed at lining 
up suppliers for the Jersey plant, where 
VW plans to assemble its product, 
marrying U.S. parts such as body 
stampings and wheels with West Ger- 
man engines. Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
looms as a potential large supplier. 
* To Meet sand—Nordhoff explains 
that the VW needs U.S. manufacturing 
facilities to meet demand; the home 
plant in Wolfsburg is hard put to keep 
vp. Furthermore, Nordhoff complains 
that North Atlantic shipping is costly, 
and in tight supply. 

For the present, it looks as if VW 
will maintain its $1,495 port-of-entry 
price tag. Nordhoff hopes that any in- 
creased cost from higher-priced U.S. 
labor will be more than offset by sav- 
ings on freight and duty. (Like many 
German plants, VW is importing U.S. 
steel right now.) One New York auto 
company economist reckons that VW 
may even increase its profit-per-car by 
manufacturing in Jersey. 

It may take hard-selling to push 
Volkswagen sales much higher. The 


price is substantial by U.S. standards, 
since for the same amount of money 
you can buy a fairly new, much larger, 
American used car, But Nordhoff be- 
lieves VW’'s appeal is to second-, or 
third-car, families, and to everyone who 
wants a handy, economical (35 mi, per 
gal.) knockabout vehicle. And one ies, 
says Nordhoff, VW may be able to 
reduce its price. 
¢ Exclusivity—Virst, the New Bruns- 
wick plant will have to get rolling along. 
Nordhoff expects manufacture to begin 
by next October, and says the plant can 
casily handle 100,000 cars yearly. Mean- 
while, the company is trying to 
strengthen its distribution system by 
persuading reluctant foreign car dealers 
who handle many lines—to go exclu- 
sively VW. 

That's one of Nordhoff’s prime prob- 
lems. On the basis of 35, cars this 
year, VW’'s 800 or so dealers will aver- 
age 43 cars apiece. They can't possibly 
live off VW alone. As dealers are 
added, and sales climb, the ratio might 
grow to one able to support exclusive 
dealing—with used cars, heavy advertis- 
ing, and all that goes with it. But find- 
ing enough good dealers is one of the 
toughest jobs in autodom, That's 
where Henry Kaiser broke his pick, 
and where Studebaker-Packard and 
American Motors are having trouble. 

Nordhoft's thesis to dealers is that 
VW is in the U.S. to stay. “I see a 
necessity in the future for a partnership 
between Volkswagen and investors in 
this country,” he says, hinting a stock 
issue some day, But that will take time 
and may get complex. As a former 
Nazi property, VW’'s ownership is still 
undetermined, and it’s being run more 
as a trust than a corporation. tno 
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Office managers and 
employees alike “go 
for” the efficiency 
of this handsome 
rugged portable that 
won't seratch even modern steel furniture. Easy 
to operate— guaranteed one year—the Champion 
ends time-wasting “sharpener searches.” 
Boston Stop eliminates pencil waste— Speed Cut- 
ters assure clean, sharp points—and true-center 
feed gives true points every time. 


Specify a Boston Champion Portable as standard 
equipment for every modern desk. Order from 
your stationery store. 
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INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 
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WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

ROOM Sat, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, &. |. 





PROBLEM 


A manulacturers representative wanted 
additional accounts recently 


SOLUTION 


He ran this ad in the “clues” Section 
(Classified Advertising) 
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ree additional § tine 
w eek 


RESULT — 32 REPLIES 


| 
He got what he wanted and so can | 


RA-0006, lusiness 


you through the “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. For information just 
drop us a line. 
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Squeeze Shifts 


The squeeze is getting tighter on 
borrowers in the short-term sector of 
the money market. You could see it 
this week in these happenings 

¢ On its customary offering of 
9-day bills, the Treasury had to pay 
2.257%, the highest short-term cost 
it has faced since June 8, 1953. 

¢ Leading finance companies felt 
constrained to boost the rates on their 
short-term note offerings in order to 
keep them moving. 

¢ The New York Fed announced 
that the average cost of short-term bank 
loans in Manhattan had shot up last 
month to 3.48%, equal to the postwar 
peak of just two years ago. 

The picture is notably different for 
long-term borrowing. To be sure, the 
long-term market bears plenty of scars 
from the government's shift to credit 
restrictions as a curb on the galloping 
economy. But long-term borrowing has 
lately had a chance to recuperate from 
its carlier pummeling. 

* Municipals—The municipal market 
nicely pomts the moral (chart). Not 
long : age. it we as a scene of wailing (BW 

Sep oss - 

Now as the chart above shows, the 
three-month trend has reversed; for 
some weeks, yields have been dropping 
and prices, of course, have risen to 
match 


to Short-Terms 


I'rue, this recent improving trend in 
the long-term money market may prove 
short-lived. And that may be particu- 
larly true of municipals, 

During the summer spell of price 
weakness many would-be municipal bor 
rowers temporarily gave up the idea 
of sending new issues to the market 
They figured they would be assessed 
too high borrowing costs. As a result, 
the total of new municipal offerings 
in the first nine months this year 
dropped 21% under the year-carlict 
figure. (September alone revealed a 
40% slide.) Obviously, this has done 
much to help the market regain its 
equilibrium. 

Now, however, things are changing 
again. T'wo prominent borrowers who 
rejected bids bast summer on nov issues 
as “too costly” took advantage of the 
recent rally and this week reoffered 
their bonds with satisfactory results. 

Thus, it’s conceivable that the mu 
nicipal mart may soon be flooded with 
new offerings again. Whether it has 
acquired in recent weeks enough new 
basic strength to handle such a task 
remains to be seen. 
© Paradox—The rise of short-term rates 
at a time when long-term rates are 
drifting down looks like a paradox if 
you confine your range of vision to the 
past 25 years in which governments 
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have managed money rates. If you go 
back further, the paradox fades. 

Oniy since the 1930s, when the 
money managers took over, have rates 
held to a neatly graduated pattern, with 
the most distant maturities drawing 
the highest rates. In the free market 
days of the 1920s, when supply and 
demand were king, short-term money 
was frequently more costly than the 
long-term brand. 
¢ The Targets—The most recent de- 
velopments have stemmed largely from 
the types of credit at which the author- 
ities are aiming their restrictions: bank 
loans, consumer credit, and mortgage 


vielding, carlier-purchased, short-term 
holdings. They ee this up as long 
us it is profitable to shift them into the 
new loans. Thus in the past 12 months, 
New York banks, which have sharply 
increased their loans, have at the same 
time pruned some $3.1-billion off their 
government holdings maturing in five 
vears or less. To counter this trend, 
the money managers have sought to 
make such switching unprofitable, and 
so choke off the extension of new loans. 

Money experts differ, as usual, on 
how much narrower the gap can be- 
come between short-term and long-term 
rates. Some of the seers predict that 


if the demand for new loans is un- 
checked it may not be long before 
short-term money will actually cost 


more than for maturities of 10 vears 
nd up. 


financing. The chain of reaction goes 
like this: 

When lenders need more cash to 
meet these sorts of loan demands, they 
normally start in by disposing of lower- 


How August-September Rally Gains Have Eroded 


\neust Sept. 23 The Gain Revent The Gain 
Le Level Then Led Now 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel $53.25 $59.12 11.0% $50.25 
Allied Chemical & Dye aces 105 00 115.62 10.1 101.50 
Aluminum Co “6.258 87.00 1.5 70.50 
Amerada Petroleun so 50 07.530 8.9 RS 
American Cyanamid eves 55.50 ‘ 61.530 10.8 54.50 


constant 
driving 
companion 


it's an $.S.White Speedometer Cabie. 
It drives your speedometer and helps 
it maintain a consistently accurate rec- 
ord of your speed and mileage. 

Simple as it may seem, an S.S.White 


American Potash & Chemical. . 81.75 sO 71 43.7 
Anaconda Co ae 68 87 7 17 9 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Pe. . 590 00 13.5 140 
Atlantic Coast Line , 43.25 “4 41.5 
Atlas Powder . ~ 4 $3 


characteristics required of modern, 
high-speed automotive operation 


Bethlehem Steel 1s 
Chrysler Corp 82.: : 2» 
Cleveland Electric Mum... s 
Colgate- Palmolive , i 
Cc 


ommonwealth Edison ° o° : 6 


Every year 
industry uses millions 

of feet of... 

S.S. WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


14 This is just one of mony epplicotions 


du Pont de Nenx« ; ! ~ 
un Kodak , 2 il 
Products . 7 17.3 


of $.5.White tlexible shafting — the 
ferm most commonly used to describe 
Hexible wire wound cable. in trans- 
portation equipment, machine tools, 
electronic devices, agricultural mea- 
chinery and the like, $.5$.White flexi- 
ble shafts solve myriad power drive 
and remote control problems, many 
of which invelve the transmission of 
substential amounts of power and 
operotion under tough, rugged condi- 
tions, Whatever the service, you con 
always count on on $.5.White flexi- 
ble sholt te give the tep-netch per- 
formance that only @ quality product 
con give. 
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nal Nicke! 
national Paper 
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Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Kennecott Copper 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Monsanto Chemicai 
National Gypsun 
National Steel 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
For complete details on 
flexible shafts send for a | 
copy of BULLETIN 5306-8 
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St. Regis Paper 
Sears, Roebuck 
Sharon Steel 


S. S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y, 
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HOW TO USE HALLOWELL STORAGE WALLS 
IN MAKING ECONOMICAL STORAGE SPACE 























USE THEM TO BUILD 
PARTITIONS OR WALLS 











SET THEM UP CONVENIENT 
TO MACHINES AND OTHER 
WORK AREAS TO STORE 
MANUALS, TOOLS, PARTS, ETC. 











HALLO WELL S807 (0oirmin! pivisiom 
Prime Cotd Rotted Stest All Welded ond Finished “STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO” 
with Baked on Eromet: interchongeable Orowers 
5 Different Size Drawers Con Be intermingted in the 
Some Coss Stocked by Landing Shop Equipment Deciers: 
‘Sand for Bultstin 2093 tMatiows!! Shop Equipment — JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Division, Standard Pressed Steet Co; Jenkintown 57, Pu. 


GENCHES (CABINET, WORK, UNIT) + STOOLS AND CHAIRS + SHOP DESKS + TOOL 
STANDS AND CAGINETS + DRAWERS, ORAWER TIERS + STEEL CARTS + SHELVING 
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Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about pension fund 
common stock holdings . . . 
lure of building supplies . . . 
Adam Hat ventures. 


Corporate pension funds may not 
own quite so much common stock as 
many people imagine. A recent SEC 
study shows that 1954 yearend assets 
ot all corporate pension funds—except 
those managed by insurance companies 
and those maintained by the latter, by 
banks, and by railroads—added up to 
$114-billion. But 53.5% of this was 
invested in corporate bonds, another 
17.8% in U.S. government obligations 
and only 18.5% represented common 
stock holdings. 


Stock traders recently stopped paying 
much attention to rumors. But here's 
a sample of the latest crop: Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. will manage the first pub- 
lic offering of Ford Motor Co. shares; 
General Precision and General Time 


‘will soon merge; Pabco Products has a 


couple of “big deals” on the fire. Latest 
rumor denials: Carpenter Steel has no 
stock-split “under consideration at the 
present time.” 


The investment trusts recently had a 
$169.8-million stake in building-supply 
commons, reports the Assn. of Invest- 
ment Companies. Their five biggest 
holdings: 26 trusts held $30.7-milfion 
of National Lead shares; 24 had $17- 
million of U.S. Gypsum; 24 had $14.8 
million of Johns-Manville; 10 owned 
$10.9-nillion of Sherwin-Williams; and 
40 held $10.5-million of American 
Radiator. 


Diversification has no limits these 
days. lor example: Adam Hat Stores, 
Inc., has purchased outright from its 
president, Harold N. Leitman, fran 
chise rights for the bottling and sale 
of Canada Dry beverages in West Ger- 
many and, partly from Leitman, a 75% 
interest in another franchise covering 
Japan and Okinawa. It’s also soon ex 
pected to purchase Gemex Co., leading 
watch band maker. 


Market letter gleanings: “. . . From a 
trading angle we would expect lower 
prices.” (Filor, Bullard & Smith). . . 
“Technically . . . the market is working 
into a line formation from which will 
arise a decisive extension of the decline 
or a determined resumption of the re- 
covery.” (Thomson & McKinnon) . . . 
Watch investor confidence. It “can rep- 
resent the difference between the same 
stock selling at 10 times earnings or 20 
times carnings” (Walston & Co.). 
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will show you how far 


handling methods are 


Moving 


Ahead 


At the turn of the century, industry depended on 
brawn to handle its materials. A slow procedure... 
expensive, wasteful of time, fatiguing to manpower. 
Today, materials handling is mechanized — and the 
degree of mechanization in any industry is a sound 
measurement of management’s ability to operate 
efficiently and economically. 

Nobody knows this better than YALE. For YALE 
has been in the vanguard of materials handling 
progress since 1875... providing trucks and hoists 


of every type in capacities to meet management's 
steady demands for efficient, cost-cutting, time- 
saving handling of industry’s ever-increasing loads. 

To keep ahead of industry's needs, YALE main- 
tains research facilities for constant inquiry into 
every new materials handling challenge...another 
big reason why YALE is still the leader in sup- 
plying the tools which reduce industry’s handling 
costs. For information write to The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dpt. 1410. 


Mechanize handling, minimize costs with 


YALE 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS AND HOISTS 





GF STEEL SHELVING 


solves storage problems in shop or office 


Standard Unit assemblies provide flexible storage service at surprisingly low cost 


Easier to assemble than an Erector Set 
(just a screw driver and a wrench does 
the trick'), GF Steel Shelving is flexible 
enough to take care of all your storage 


needs ...and we repeat —al/! 


You can have plain skeleton shelving 
shelving with backs and/or sides 
or shelving completely enclosed with 
doors. Whatever your storage problems 
GF Steel Shelv- 


ing will give you the perfect answer 


ordinary or special 


GF Steel Shelving including bins, 


racks, counters and cabinets...is de- 


signed with economy and efficiency in 


mind for all maintenance and re- 


placement items...for all factories, 


plants, warehouses or offices 


All GF Steel Shelving is made of 
toughest heavy gauge steel, giving you 
dependable strength without bulk. It 
cannot warp, split or rot. “Furniture 
finish” enameled in neutral gray as 
standard. It lasts so long, it pays for its 
low initial cost many times over. 


Senp Toway for our Free catalogue 
“Steel Shelving’. And, if you are inier- 
ested in scientific stock control systems, 
too, also ask for “ Non-Productive Stock 
~Its Storage and Handling’. Consult 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


your classified phone book for the local 
GF dealer. Or address: The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-49, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
© GF Co, 1955 
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FIREPROOFING 


# ‘ © 


MODE MAKER eEsxs + GOODFORM 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS «+ SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED ? NG EQUIPMENT 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Stamp collectors are eagerly looking forward te Nov. 15. That date 
OCT. 15, 1955 marks the start of the sale of the Alfred H. Caspary collection, largest classic 
i " collection in the world and estimated to be worth about $2-million. 


The event heavily underscores an important characteristic of the hobby 
often overlooked by the amateur—the near certainty of a good return on 
careful investing in stamps. There have been cases, for example, where an 
estate’s stamp collection has realized more at sale, for the money invested, 

than its art collection. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 





Not every stamp collection is valuable, of course; some aren’t worth a 
plugged nickel. But professional philatelists say that the intelligent collector 
SERVICE should certainly get his money back if he wants to sell. 


A lot of people “invest” in U.S. mint (new and unused) stamps—they 
can always be used for postage if they don’t increase in value. Most philatel- 
ists frown on this type of collecting, simply because it’s too easy. 


Actually, a dyed-in-the-wool stamp collector is one who collects for 
enjoyment rather than for investment; he attains pleasure out of completing 
sets (series of stamps issued on a specific date) or countries. However, 
experts claim that, as with a lot of hobbies, intelligent application will pay 
off in hard money—if the owner ever wants to sell his collection. 


An intelligent philatelist takes a small field and learns all he can about 
it. He not only will get greater enjoyment by operating this way; he will 
almost certainly break even and probably make a profit if he sells. 


Fields vary from collecting stamps of many countries on a continent 
down to specializing in one stamp of one country. Today, with the vast 
number of stamps that exist, collecting from the whole world is regarded by 
most philatelists as more of a chore than a pleasure. 


Probably the best way to choose a country is to go to a first-class dealer 
or auctioneer. He can quickly give you the scope of the stamp situation for 
any given country—the postal history, the rates, demand, and so on. If you 
are particularly interested in one country or one era—say the U. S. Civil War 
period—stick to that in your stamp collecting. 


Most challenging to the philatelist is the collecting of (1) foreign issues; 
and (2) “classic” issues (these are stamps issued in about the first 50 years of 
philately, 1840 to 1890). U.S. stamps are the most widely collected, and cost 
more for a certain period or certain issue. ! 


Whether your choice is foreign or U.S. stamps, your best source of 
supply is from dealers and auctions, which are listed in stamp magazines. 
You'll find that a good philatelist goes beyond the catalogue, since, with the 
exception of those listing U.S. stamps, catalogues do not include “proofs” 
(the trial impression made before final printing) or “essays” (designs made 
of a stamp not adopted) or “entires” (envelopes or folded letters with can- 
celed stamps). 


The value of a stamp is generally determined by its rarity and demand 
—and the popularity of a country creates the demand. 


The normal rule of thumb: The older the stamp, the rarer it is. But 
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there are hundreds of exceptions. For example, one 1853 U.S. stamp today 
is worth only 20¢. That’s because there were millions printed and it was in 
issue a long time. 


On the other hand, a set of three Graf Zeppelin stamps, issued in 1930 
with a face value of $4.55, is now worth about $106. The moral: Best way to 
check the rarity of a stamp is through a catalogue, which is a necessity for 
the collector. 


How can you check on a rare stamp’s authenticity? Best way is to submit 
it to one of several committees of experts such as the Expert Committee of 
the Philatelic Foundation, or the Friedl Committee. They will issue a certifi- 
cate on the stamp’s validity. Any reputable dealer selling a rare stamp will 
abide by the decision. If it is not what he claimed, he will cancel the sale and 
refund the money. Fee for a committee’s opinion ranges up to $15. 


—oe— 


It’s easy to get complacent about the possibility of fire destroying your 
home and family. Yet fire does still destroy $1-billion worth of property 
each year, and is the major killer of children in home accidents. 


The elementary rules are well-known—avoid careless smoking, don’t 
misuse electricity, watch for defective heating equipment, handle flammable 
liquids with respect. But experts advise taking all or some of these additional 
steps: 

* Install automatic sprinklers in the cellar. 
* Use an extra-heavy door to cut off basement from first floor. 


* Get and learn how to operate approved fire extinguishers. Ask your fire 
department what extinguishers you should have for different types of fires. 


Hallowe’en brings a tremendous, if temporary, increase in the danger of 
home fires, because of special materials in use. One safeguard: Instead of 
candles in pumpkins, use flashlights with the reflector and lens removed. 
Stand flashlight on its base. 


Fireproof costumes by dipping in a solution of 9 oz. of borax and 4 oz. 
of boric acid per gallon of water. And use only fireproof decorations. 


—o— 


Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of Social Security tax for 
domestic servants is due Oct. 31. 


—e— 


If you’re on a hospital board, you might consider the adoption of a 
“courtesy card.” It does away with the unpleasantness of demanding a 
deposit on entrance and full payment of the bill on discharge. 


The system was started about a year ago at Arkansas Baptist Hospital 
in Little Rock, has since spread. Arkansas says no card-holder has yet ze 
neged on his bill, which is payable in 30 days. 


—s9— 


Manners and modes: Victorian furniture may be starting a comeback. 
Some manufacturers are recommending separate pieces as offsets in com- 
pletely modern rooms. . . . The half-carat diamond for engagement rings is 
losing popularity; three-quarter carats and up are considered “right.” ...A 
dog deodorant now comes in an aerosol bomb. 

Contents copyrighted under the gensral copyright on the Get. 15, 1056, leswe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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How Staley’s sizes up paper problems 
with solutions that finish in the money! 


Staley’s custom made starches offer greater 
production control for quality paper products. 


From the humble grocery bag to the authoritative bond, quality and uni- 
formity remain the common goais of papermakers throughout al! sizing, 
finishing and coating operations. 

Developments achieved at Staley's in recent years are significant to man- 
agement faced with these objectives. Advantages of the many custom made 
Staley's starch products have helped the ee industry uphold high stand- 
ards .. . while allowing greater product diversification. 

Staley’s is proud to play a part in an industry as vital to the public welfare 
as paper. From candy to canning, textiles to tanning, Staley’s research 
culpsiiededa are extensively recorded in dozens of key industries ... a 
few of which are listed at the right. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 
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SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
© Pharmaceutical * Textile 

© Paint © Corrugating 
© Leather * Explosives 
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RESEARCH 


A group of scientists who worked at war- 
time military labs reconverted in 1945 as 
a private company. In pictures at right are 
the top men of Airborne Instruments Lab- 
oratory, Inc., of Mineola, N. Y. 


H. R. SKIFTER, president of AIL, has been active in college 


teaching and electronics research for 30 years. 


7 
Airborne Instruments’ development contracts in- K = 
clude such items as precision electronic equipment ee pi ng c 
for aerial navigation (below left) and equally intri- 


cate and sensitive devices for medical diagnosis 
(below right). 
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D. M. MILLER, a physicist, is an old asso- 
ciate of Skifter in research work. 


J. N. DYER was chief engineer of the 


Byrd Antarctic Expedition in 1935, 


artime Team Intact 


In the summer of 1945 there was 
great concern in research circles about 
the forthcoming breakup of the impres 
sive laboratories that had been built up 
under Vannevar Bush’s Office of Scien 
tific Research & Development. 

The scientists and engineers in these 
labs had produced radar equipment, 
gunfire controls, and many of the other 
wonders that had helped win the war. 
But with the coming of peace in Europe 
they were as impatient as any GI to get 
back to their own lives. 
¢ Lost Dream—People who were con 
cerned about the more distant future 
hated to see the staffs dissolve. They 
had hoped that groups of these scien- 
tists might serve as nuclei of private 
companies that would bless the civilian 
economy with the products and tech 
niques of wartime research. But there 
turned out to be two obstacles for any 
collection of scientists to overcome in 
setting up such companies 

OSRD projects folded up mutch more 
quickly than anyone had believed they 
could. In the summer of 1945, most 
experts were talking in terms of “at 
least a year” before Japan would sur 
render. But when the atom bomb fell 
on Hiroshima on Aug. 6 and Japan 
surrendered on Aug. 14, the scientists’ 
contracts were not renewed. In some 
cases, they had only two weeks to find 
other employment 

Scientists are not notably successful 
as administrators. And it takes a lot of 
knowhow to arrange financing, acquire 
facilities and equipment, develop sales 
piospects to get a new company organ 
ized and running. 
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In most instances, the drawbacks 
were too great for the scientists to over 
come. Most of them went back to the 
college campuses whence they had been 
recruited. Some went into well-estab 
lished industrial labs, enticed by the 
promise of (by academic standards) 
princely incomes. 

A few groups, however, made the 
grade in going into business for them 
selves. 


|. War-Born Company 


One of the least publicized but most 
prosperous of these groups is Airborne 
Instruments Laboratory, Inc., of Mine 
ola, N. Y. The company has just cele 
brated its 10th birthday. In spite of 
the rush with which it was established, 
in spite of the lack of professional 
management talent, in spite of the dir 
predictions of the practical men of in 
dustry and banking—Airborne Instru 
ments has grown to the point where it 
competes in advanced electronics arcas 
with such well-established industrial 
giants as Bendix, General Electric, Ray 
theon, Sperry-Rand, and Westinghouse 
¢ Founders—The company was born in 
the last frantic days of August, 1945 
A total of 140 scientists and engineers 
were recruited from the Airborne In- 
struments Laboratory at Columbia Uni 
versity (from which the company name 
was taken), the Radio Research Labora 
tory at Harvard, and the Radiation Lab 
oratory at MIT. The Columbia group 
is best known for its work on the sub 
marine detector known as MAD (mag 
netic airborne detector), which is now 





W here 
Factoring 
Does A 


Great Job 


Crompton’s volume adds up to 
many, many millions in the textile 
industry alone — where factoring 
has been standard practice for al- 
most a century, Our volume grows 
constantly in this field because our 
textile clients’ volume has grown 
constantly — thanks to the benefits 
they derived from Crompton 


Factoring. 


If your business is expanding and 
your capital can no longer support 
the load, then you need Crompton 
Factoring. We turn your frozen 
receivable dollars into cash — on 
a daily and continuing basis. We 
assume the full credit risk, relieve 
you of receivable bookkeeping, 
and the chores and costs involved 
in collection. Considering the sav- 
ing made in overhead and the dis- 
continuance of other financing, the 
Crompton Factoring cost is un- 


usually economical, 


The Human Factor 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO.,iINC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 18, New York 
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thet can't be done better, 
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Gerlinger Materials Carriers 
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GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 
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when it stopped, when it idled, speed and most economical route between stops. 


distance traveled learn how 
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tion enable your company to set up a operation safer, more profitable, more 
proper schedule for a preventive main- efficient, 
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“ .. the market AIL ex- | 
pected to serve in 1945 is 
now opening. . .” 


STORY starts on p. 186 


widely used in aerial prospecting (BW 
Feb.20°54,p102). The groups at MIT 
and Harvard worked on electronic 
countermeasures, primarily radar. 

Thirty-nine of the original group are 
still with the company in key positions 
Hector R. Skifter, director of the war 
time AIL at Columbia, remains as presi- 
dent. D. M. Miller, one of Skifter’s 
students at St. Olaf College in Minne- 
sota, his partner in a prewar consulting 
business, and a member of the Co- 
lumbia group, is vice-president in 
charge of the Engineering & Produc 
tion Div. J. N. Dver, who arrived with 
the Harvard contingent, is vice-presi 
dent in charge of the Research & En 
gineering Div. Over the vears,. total 
employment has risen to 825 scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, 
¢ Sparkplugs—Two men were largel: 
responsible for giving the fledgling com 
pany its start: Skifter and Ralph S. 
Damon, then president of American 
Airlines (now president of Trans World 
Airlines) 

Skifter bulled through red tape in 
Washington to acquire in two frenzied 
weeks (1) a lease on facilities in Mine- 
ola, N. Y., and (2) a working contract 
with the Navy. He also persuaded Da- 
mon to take on AIL as a subsidiary of 
American Airlines and to take sub- 
stantially all of the original $150,000 
in stock. 
¢ Research Only—From the beginning, 
most of the company’s effort went into 
government research contracts. The 
civilian market that the founders ex- 
pected to serve in 1945 is just beginning 
to ask for products in ATL’s field—such 
things as automation devices for ma- 
chine tools, advanced navigation aids 
for the airlines, electronic diagnosis 
equipment for medical research. 

The company does very little manu 
facturing. It’s basically a research out- 
fit, specializing in electronics. On con- 
tracts, 50% of its time and money is 
often spent in working up data for a 
report, and the rest may go into one- 
of-a-kind hardware. 
¢ Sectionalized—On each job, a team 
ot scientists known as a section works 
like a separate company. The section 
makes the sales pitch, does the think- 
ing and building, takes the credit or 
blame. 

Skifter and his aides merely review 
their work periodically to see that the 
scientist teams don’t commit the com- 
pany beyond its means and to see that 
they are taking full advantage of the 
company’s centralized services of pro- 
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OUR LETTERS will be neater, clean- 
Va when they are typed with Old 
Town typewriter ribbons. These qual- 
ity-controlled ribbons are made from 
the finest inks and fabrics. They are 
self-renewing, wear uniformly and pro- 
duce clear, sharp characters at all 
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your secretaries will appreciate the 
smooth, clean erasures. 

Another tip for neater correspond- 
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A FREE TYPEWRITER RIBBON FOR YOUR SECRETARY 


Prove to yourself that an Old Town ribbon does make a 
difference in your correspondence. Simply have your secre- 
tary address her request to us on your company stationery 
stating the make and model of her typewriter and the kind 
of type—pica (large) or elite (small). We will send her, free 
of charge or obligation, an Old Town ribbon for her machine 
along with an interesting informative folder describing the 
various fabrics and inkings for typewriter ribbons and the 
uses for which each is designed. Write Old Town Corporation, 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. BW-10, 











World's foremost maker of carbons, ribbons, 
duplicators and duplicating supplies 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
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Floors like these*— requiring only minimum 
maintenance over long periods of time — are typical 
examples of tough, durable, low-cost Tremco Mulsomastic. 
Millions of square feet of Mulsomastic flooring 
provide safety, resilience, and economical long wear 
in every part of the continent. For intelligent 
analysis of your flooring problems, 

consult your local Tremco Man 

or write: The Tremco 

Manufacturing Company, 

Cleveland 4, Ohio; 

Che Tremco Manufacturing 

Company (Canada) Limited, 
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curement, janitorial maintenance, and 
paper work. 

Each of the sections is headed by an 
enginecr or scientist. They grew into 
their jobs. People were not hired be- 
cause they were good administrators. 
The emphasis has always been on their 
technical ability. Section leaders re 
ceive no bonus on the cempletion of a 
project. Their satisfaction seems to 
come in the feeling of being a proprietor 
of a small business or scientific pride 
in seeing a project through successfully. 
¢ Atmosphere—A tour through AIL’s 
plants is pretty similar to a tour of any 
big industrial laboratory such as Gen 
eral Electric, or Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing, or Aluminum Co. of 
America. You wander along corridors 
with doors opening into rooms. The 
men you pass in the halls are always 
young. Most of them wear neckties and 
white shirts, quite a few keep their coats 
on. There’s a strong communal feeling, 
everyone seems to know and respect 
everyone else. Conversations always have 
an enthusiastic sound 

While this community spirit is com- 
mon to other big labs, the thing that 
makes it stand out at AIL is that it is 
the whole thing. There’s no giant as- 
sembly line, or clanking rolling mill, or 
smoking furnace down the road to bal- 
ance it. If ideas take hold, it’s easy to 
see how they can be followed through. 
There’s no giant company structure to 
be sold and no great plants to be re- 
tooled. 

This sort of setup has been in opera- 
tion since the beginning. If manage- 
ment by scientists has been a detriment, 
it certainly isn’t apparent in either 
morale or productivity. 
¢ New Owners—The only thing that 
has changed at AIL since 1945—aside 
from growth — is ownership. First, 
American Airlines turned over owner- 
ship to Aeronautical Radio, Inc., an 
electronic and radio service company 
operated jointly by 20 major U. S. 
airlines. 

In 1949, Aeronautical Radio began 
to wonder what it was doing with a 
highbrow research outfit donation from 
its coattails. The soul-searching had 
been prompted in part by Skifter, who 
reflected the interest of key personnel 
in era part ownership of the 
company. But employees themselves 
did not have sufficient funds to swing 
the deal. 

About this time, Laurence S. Rocke- 
feller became enthusiastic about the 
potential of the unusual collection of 
engineers at AIL. He in turn interested 
Gen. Georges F. Doriot, president of 
American Research & Development 
Corp. By December, 1949, the com- 
pany was refinanced and ownership split 
this way: 70,000 shares to Laurence 
Rockefeller, David Rockefeller, and as- 
sociates; 30,000 shares to American 
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NVESTIGATION of high-energy irradiation for 
sterilization of foods is exciting great interest. It 
has been hailed as research that could result in the 
“ideal food preservation method,” 
From the start, G.E. has invited industry and others 
PETROLEUM to participate in further study. Recent developments 
indicate the broadening range of this work. 

For example, tests have indicated that shoes can be 
sterilized by high-energy irradiation without detrimen- 
tal effects to the leather, Also, studies are being made 
to polymerize silicones in textiles. Gasoline is being 
tested with a view to polymerizing materials that pro- 
duce “gum” in storage. 

These are just a few of the research projects under 
way. General Electric offers you an easy plan for your 
own investigation. Preliminary tests will be conducted 
at the G-E Laboratory. Should these tests show prom- 
ise, you can purchase equipment for use in your own 
plant, or you can rent it under the G-E MAXISERV- 
ICE® rental plan. For further details, call your G-E 
x-ray representative. Or write for technical literature 
to X-Ray Department, General Electric Company, Mil- 


New G-E 2-mev electron beam generator (shown in assembly) waukee 1, Wisconsin, Rm, AO-104. 


joins the 1-mev generator (right) to broaden your research range. 
Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








“,,. Your magazine provides the 

oil family with an excellent tool 

to keep up to date in all branches 

of the greatly diversified petro- 
leum industry.” 

Production Coordinator 

(Eastern Major) 


*,,. Its emphasis on brief- 
ness has strong appeal and the 
editorial coverage has not only 
been sound but timely.” 


Vice President, Transportation 
(Western Major) 


“. . . I like particularly the ab- 


stracts at the beginning. The edi- 
torial comments are excellent, 
Please keep it brief.” 
Division 
(Texas Major) 


* . , Easy to read, scan, or study, 
Am well satisfied with type of 
presentation.” 


Process Engineer 
(Texas Independent Refiner) 


“. . . Favorably impressed by 

PW and have no suggestions for 
change.” 

President 

(Eastern Major) 


“... like your clear cut presen- 
tation of current events . . . your 
broad coverage of the whole in- 
dustry. I believe you have the 
answer to the oil man’s prayer 
for a clear, brief, and reliable 
trade paper.” 
Chief Engineer 
(Chio Independent) 


“... I think PW does what orig- 
inally said it would do—cover 
news highlights and new develop- 
ments in all branches of industry. 
I like the format and the casy 
readability .. .” 

Process Engineer 

(Eastern Major) 


*... PW very helpful . . . in that 
it gives a quick view of trends 
and changes in the oil industry 
without neglecting details of im- 
portance to items which you cover 
in special reports.” 
Chief 
(Pennsylvania Refiner) 


“_.. I will simply say that I was 
delighted with it. Its balance 
between spot news and editorial 
interpretation and conjecture re- 
sulted in just the right flavor. 
You should be very proud of the 
whole project.” 


*_ . . The issue is informative, in- 
structive, and interesting. Look- 
ing over the fence to see what the 
other fellow is doing is so im- 
portant in this highly competitive 
industry, and PW seems to make 
these fences a little lower.” 


Drilling Contractor 
(Texas Independent) 


“. . . Different than any other oil 

magazine and I hope you keep it 
that way.” 

Production Manager 

(Texas Major) 





.. An easily read oil magazine 
hich gets the kernel without 
st shaking it out of the tree.” 
Geophysical Petroleum Chemist 


(Colorado Independent) 


. oe EOCELLENE. 
| Assistant Division Manager, Sales 
(Eastern Independent) 


ss. Best ever—please don’t 
change the style—size—just 

keep it like it is.” 
General Maintenance 
Superintendent 


(California Major) 


* ..IT find PETROLEUM 

VEEK is informative, easy to 

ead and to the point. It requires 

minimum of time to keep 
abreast of things.” 

Refinery Superintendent 

(Western Major) 


... The answer to our wishes 
for coverage of current operations 
and predictions of things to come.” 
Production Superintendent 

(Southern Major) 


Industry-wide, industry-deep... 


REACTIONS 
speak louder 
than words 


--.any words of ours, that is 


Each day, the volume of letters mounts. 


Each day, the paid circulation mounts— 
in tangible support. 
And each day—one fact becomes clearer and clearer— 


IN OIL, THE MEN WHO MATTER LIKE 
PETROLEUM WEEK. 


PETROLEUM 
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Cross communications for Men Who Matter in Oil PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Research; 61,000 shares to 103 employ- 
ees; 27,250 shares to the general public. 
¢ How Solid?—The Rockefellers and 
AR&D, the major investors in AIL, 
are extremely bullish about the com- 
pany’s future. However, both of these 
groups have sometimes gone into ven- 
tures because they felt that something 
of the sort should be done. They ap- 
proach these things sometimes m 
terms of the good of the community as 
well as in terms of speculative high pay- 
offs. The question therefore arises, why 
are they interested? The company’s net 
income has not been consistently spec- 
tacular; it’s erratic jumps show $76,- 
000 in 1951, $19,000 in 1952, $270,- 
000 last vear. 

The feeling among outside investors 
appears to be that with the new empha- 
sis AIL is placing on manufacturing 
and with its many-pointed invasion of 
civilian fields, the company is taking 
the first steps toward becoming a new 
industrial giant. In time, the current 
company with its impressive array of 
engineers and scientists, may be merely 
the research arm of a much larger 
enterprise. 


ll. Civilian Work 


Skifter is now making a conscious ef- 
fort to devote a larger portion of AIL’s 
effort to civilian work. He doesn’t ex- 
pect--and certainly doesn’t want—to lose 
1is military contracts. But he thinks the 
future lies in the civilian field, and he 
would like to see the job split nearer 
to 50-50. 

Civilian work has been done on a 
rather hit-or-miss basis. Projects were 
born when somebody on the staff hap- 
pened to bump into somebody at a 
scientific get-together who was looking 
for the type of thing AIL could do. 
There was plenty of government busi- 
ness to keep everyone busy, but the 
company got little publicity out of it, 
because most of the work was done 
in security areas. 
¢ Air Electronics—Over the years, the 
the jobs that paid the bills mostly 
involved air navigation and radar track- 
ing. For a while soon after the war, 
AIL was the country’s leading de- 
veloper of aircraft antennas. But, as 
Skifter puts it, “as other people caught 
up with us, we gradually got out of 
the business. We specialize in things 
that tend to be expensive and require 
a lot of skill in putting together,” he 
says. When pfoducts reach the as- 
sembly-line stage, AIL realizes it’s no 
competition for the giants of the 
electrical industry. 

After antennas came the MTI (mov- 
ing target indicator). This is an acces- 
sory for radar that in effect removes all 
the local echoes and registers only 
moving objects on the radar screen. 


Though the technique for produc- 
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ing such a device was known at the 
end of the war, it was very complex 
to build Every important radar in- 
stallation uses it today. While AIL 
built all the early ones, Bendix and 
Westinghouse have turned out far 
greater numbers, 

* Automation—A_ great 
complex pieces of equipment have 
come out of AIL. You get some idea 
of the volume when Skifter says “we 
average 200 separate contracts in the 
shop all the time—individually, they 
run anywhere from $10,000 up to $3- 
million,” 

A lot of effort is currently yoing 
into automation. Skifter feeis that the 
trend in auto making is toward closer 
tolerances, forcing Detroit to think of 
automatic quality control as the way 
to climinate the element of human 
judgment. 

While he has no immediate solu- 
tion to offer, Skifter mentions the play 
in power stecring and the noise in 
automatic transmissions as defects that 
mechanical test equipment might cure. 
These units are now passed or re- 
jected by human judgment. 
¢ Electronic Ganuges—Gauging is an 
area that has intrigued Airborne In- 
struments. In this field, electronics 
faces the competition of the air gauge 

a strong competitor because it’s a 
simple device, reliable, easy to use 

Response time is the only real weak 
It takes one to 


many other 


ms of air gauges. 
three seconds to get a reliable reading. 
Then if you want to do something 
with the reading in the way of feed- 


back control, you have to convert to 
electronics anyway. 

AIL’s pitch is: Why get involved 

with air at all, since you're eventually 
going to use electronics in feedback 
controls? Along this line, it has de- 
veloped an automatic gear gauge and 
hobbing machine control that fits into 
the production line. It’s a completely 
automatic device that sorts gears ac- 
cording to production tolerance limits 
and allows for feedback control of the 
hobbing machine. 
* Medical Research—In the past 10 
vears, AIL has never had to beat the 
bushes for business. In only one in 
stance was there any special effort put 
into crashing a new field. This field is 
medicine. “We were determined to 
gct into medicine,” says Skifter. 
“Scientists have spent so much time 
trying to find ways to kill people that 
it’s time we tried to find ways to save 
lives,” 

Electronics, he feels, has a tremend- 
ous future in medical work. It may be 
useful in therapy, too, but he thinks 
the most spectacular gains can be 
made in diagnosis. If doctors know 
carly enough what's wrong, they can 
already do wonders in therapy. to 


Man-Made Moon 


. +. is progressing. Pen- 
tagon says actual work has 


started on little satellites to 
circle the earth. 


Last week, Defense Dept. wiped 
away a lot of the speculation surround- 
ing the man-made, earth-circling satel- 
lite project, first announced by the 
White House on July 29 (BW—Aug.6 
"55,p31). Pentagon spokesmen con- 
firmed rumors that work had actually 
begun on this project to hurl an object 
the size of a basketball into outer space. 
¢ Military Auspices: Here’s what was 
said: 

¢ The undertaking has been as- 
signed the name “Project Vanguard.” 
Although it is designed entirely for 
scientific purposes and detailed informa- 
tion on the satellite proper will be 
shared with scientists of other nations 
(including the US.S.R.} participating 
in the Geophysical Year, Project Van- 
guard will be carried out jointly by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The armed 
services’ considerable experience in de- 
veloping and launching guided missiles 
gives them the inside track. 

¢ The Navy has been designated 
executive agent. The Chief of Naval 
Research, Rear Adm. F. R. Furth, will 
exercise general supervision and Dr. 
John P. Hagen of the Naval Research 
Laboratory will be the director. 

¢ Glenn L. Martin Co. of Balti- 
more, maker of the Navy's spectacularly 
successful Viking rocket, has been given 
a $2,053,000 prime contract for con- 
struction of the rocket launching 
vehicle. General Electric Co, has con- 
tracted to furnish the rocket motor for 
the first stage of what will be a three- 
stage propulsion system to get the 
satellite into outer space. “Different 
industrial sources” will supply other 
important portions of the launching 
apparatus 

¢ Not one, but 10 satellites will 
be launched during the Geophysical 
Year. Launchings will be spaced out 
over several weeks to provide man’s 
first continuous study of the virtually 
unexplored upper atmosphere. Each 
Vanguard is expected to hold its orbit 
for several days before friction with the 
rarefied air at 200 miles slows it down 
and causes it to settle toward the denser 
lower layers of air where it will dis- 
integrate like a falling star. 

The Pentagon had nothing further 
to say on the exact size and shape of 
the satellite. This has not vet been de- 
termined, though it will have to be large 
enough to carry some instruments and 
to be trackable from the surface. From 
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The most advanced metal office desk in America— 
that’s the perfect description of the famous G/W 
Streamliner Desk. It’s the popular choice of dis- 
criminating executives and professional people 
who want only the best. As handsome in the ex- 
ecutive suite as in the general office, the Stream- 
liner is engineered for maximum work ouiput ... 
designed for complete comfort and ease of opera- 
tion. Streamliner desks and tables are available in 





you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


76 different models with a wide selection of beau- 
tiful colors. Such advantages as nylon drawer 
glides for silent sliding, complete sound insula- 
tion, and the quiet, easy operating Arc-Swing 
typewriter mechanism make the G/W Streamliner 
the most adaptable desk for your needs. For a 
complete demonstration see your G/W dealer, 
He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages” of your phone 
book under “Office Furniture”. Or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 
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Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 
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Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 Bt. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 66 Post Bt. (4) 
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Card Advertisementse— 
Write for Special Rates. 








Positions Vacant "= 
Research Eng Proven record 


of inventiveness and creativeness, Salary open, 
no restrictions on age Product experience 
should include the application of power to port- 
able and sem)-portable woodworking and metal 
eutting equipment. Growth firm lecated up- 
state New York. If you have been unable to get 
action on your ideas—this ls your opportunity 
New products reeeive top priority ret clase 
engineering and manufacturing organieation at 
your disposal, P-7048, Business Week, 


menu- 
executive for com- 


4 Mock i PF 





Top me 
facturing and engineerin 
plete responsibility in Mid-West sales plant of 
medium-sited national concern xcellent 
crowth possibilities. Submit resume and present 
salary. P7818, Business Week 


~ == Selling Opportunities Offered === 
An fasy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 


uy Christmas carde—for venthees and per- 
sonal use. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
ized Chrietmas greetings for those who want 
“something different.’’ No other line like it. Be- 
ection of 142 exclusive designs, including 434, 
eepectally for business firme—all with custom- 
ers name, Wide price range. Up to 86 to $75 
commission on each aale. Full or part time. Por 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old-estab- 
lished firm, write Process Corp., 1960 8, Troy, 
Dept. PG-11, Chieago 23, Ill 


Manufacturers @ wanted; fans and 
related industrial ventilating equipment; exiat- 
ing manufacturer expanding these lines; com- 
petitively priced; reply giving territory inter- 
eat, RW.-7868, Business Week 





~~~: Positions Wanted 
Seles or Sales administrative position wanted by 


man 31 with good education and % years excei- 
lent and varied marketing experience. Will re- 
locate, PW-7947, Business Week. 


American yeer resident Mexico fluent 
Spanish seeks management connection with 
concern operating in exico or planning Mex!i- 
can operations, Background includes industrial 
& (traneportation management with planning, 
control, purchasing, industrial relations, or- 
ganization and pagracertag experience. PW- 
7635, Business Week, 


industrial-—Seles Mgr. Aggressive mon with 
proven successful salee-met. record with an 
AAA co, Bxeellent tech, background, 6 years 
old, college degree-——seeks position of responai- 
bility and a in sales management—prefer 
limited trave presses salary $141,500. PW-7960, 
Husiness Week 


Shore A New York Business 
man (3.8. LLB), witha N. ¥. offlee, will serve 
o* your agent or liaison while serving 2 or 3 
other organisations, PW.7810, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Need Translation? AG Languages, Sutaions, 
Firm Seripts, Sales 


Manuals, Advertisements, 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead, Technica! and industrial material a 
epecialty backed by years of experience, Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 


York 36, New York, 
We con edit, 





Your Book Published ° 
design, print, distribute an romote your book. 
Equipped for large or small editions. Pagent 
Press Ine., 1380 Weat 42nd Street, N. ¥, 36, N. ¥. 


National publicity success record could be yours. 
T V., Radio, Press. Write for free copy . 


Kessler, 7 B. 48th St., N. ¥. 17, N. Y. 
Cut printing bills! $9 for 1 


000 
reproductions office forma, letterheads, litera- 
ture. §%x11—20 It. Hamilton Bond; all colors, 
Samples. Shoreline Letter, Neptune, } N. J. 
Business News Publicity for menutecturers. News 
stories in newspapers, magazines, trade press 
prepared, handied for all businesses. Fee basis, 
monthly or annually. Samples, literature on 
request, Geo. Butterly, Times Tower, New York. 


Machines developed at our risk ry aa 
ach. Co. P.O, Box 214 Ansonia, Conn. 


ow is edited to benefit the 
individual executive who must keep abreast of 
the fast expanding new products field. Staff 
research, reprinte articles, and illustrated 
patent pending and patented products available 
or manufacture are featured monthly. Auth- 
orize us to bill you $10.00 for annual subsecrip- 
tion or send one dollar for current issue, New 
gredunt Digest, Dept. F 17, Box 2062, Austin, 
exas, 





Mr. President. Need business in volume for ony 
special durable goods product or contact dept 

hy not let us tell you how we would com- 
pletely merchandise sell and even bill if re- 
quired’? Commission basia. National coverage. 
Box $18, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


===" Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent informetion Book, without obligation, 
G, Miller, 1066B8W3, Warner Bidg., Wash 4, D. C. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
For Sale small mtg. plant located in Ctr of 


Hydro Blectric Power in State of Wash. Ex- 
eellent National Product. Well staffed with ex- 
perienced personnel that can remain with new 
owner. Has earned approx, 40% net per year 
for last three years on owners investment otal 
price $150,000.00, FS-7814, Business Week. 


Stock mortgage, Loans—Increase 
working capital; zreaanon financed. Sy Field, 
ete a 


1457 Bway, Y., 46, N. ¥. WI T-7205 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Owerf er Miniature farm animals wented. 
M-7946, Business Week. 
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198 Research 


the point of view of the fuel needed, 
the smaller the satellite the better it is. 
¢ Going Up—The announcements did 
tell something about how the scientists 
expect to reach great — with a 
three-stage rocket. The first will lift 
the system vertically and when fuel is 
exhausted, it will drop away. A second 
rocket will take over at this point to 
continue the satellite upward, but on 
a deflected course until its fuel runs 
out. A third rocket, carrying the satel- 
lite proper, will accelerate what's left 
to a top speed of about 18,000 mph. 

The satellite’s orbit around the earth 
will be elliptical. At its nearest point 
it may be about 200 miles up; at its 
farthest extreme, it may hit 800 miles 
up. At these speeds and heights, the 
satellite would take about 90 minutes 
to circle the earth. 








RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Research Unlimited: Dr. Raymond 
Ewell of National Science Foundation 
has been trying for years to find cor- 
relations between research spending aud 
national productivity. He recently came 
to the provocative conclusion that over 
the course of 25 years, society gets back 
$2,500 to $5,000 for every $100 spent 
on research and development. A pub- 
lication of the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science, commenting 
on these findings asks its readers to 
“imagine the prospectus that could be 
written on the basis of Ewell’s calcula- 
tions if Research & Development Un- 
limited were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange.” 
s 
Public Health Service, worried by “in- 
creasing evidence that various types of 
air pollution may constitute a serious, 
widespread danger to human health,” 
has announced 10 grants totaling 
$295,367 for lab work on pollutants. 
Aims of the program: (1) to determine 
how serious the danger is, and (2) to 
find out in just what way the human 
body may be damaged by different air 
pollutants in different concentrations. 
. 

Supersonic wind tunnel at University 
of California’s Engineering Field Sta- 
tion in Richmond is said to be the 
world’s biggest. It will be used by engi- 
neering scientists, physicists, and a 
nicians to simulate the behavior of ob- 
jects traveling more than six times the 
speed of sound, 20 to 80 miles above 
the earth. 


° 
Expansion: Ford Motor Co. has an- 
nounced plans for a $50-million expan- 
sion of its research and engineering 
center in Dearborn, Mich. Gas turbine 
engines for passenger cars probably are 
a big factor behind the move. 
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THE TREND 





Easing Up on the Credit Brakes 


The past three weeks have produced several subtle but 
highly important changes in the economic picture (page 
25). President Eisenhower's heart attack has forced 
businessmen in general to do some sober thinking about 
the nature of the current boom and the prospects for the 
economic future. 

On the whole, this is healthy. The threat of inflation 
—which was very real only three weeks ago—has 
abruptly moved into the background. In the thoughtful 
reappraisal that followed the bad news from Denver, 
a lot of people decided that speculation in inventories, 
commodities, and common stocks was not after all 
such a sure thing. This dash of cold water was enough 
to take the feverishness out of the boom. Confidence 
remains, but it is a realistic confidence based on a hard 
look at business and not on the easy assumption that 
things cannot possibly go any way but up. 

This new mood will make life easier for the various 
government officials who have been trying to keep the 
business boom from getting out of hand. But it may also 
force them to do a quick remodeling job on the controls 
they set up to prevent a speculative spree. If the spree 
is no longer a threat, then the controls that were appro- 
priate three weeks ago may be outdated now. 

The Federal Reserve, in particular, will be watching 
the new situation with a questioning eye. For the past 
three years, the Fed has tailored its monetary and credit 
controls to the business situation. By moving quickly 
and in small steps, it has developed a credit policy that 
is flexible and effective, both on the rises and on the 
declines. The essence of this policy is a willingness to 
turn around quickly, a refusal to nail any particular 
banner to the mast and keep it there. 

Thus, in September, 1954, when business was picking 
up rapidly, the Fed switched from a policy of “active 
ease” to a neutral position that it described simply as 
“ease.” Last April, it moved from “ease” to “mild 
restraint.” And since April, it has allowed the restraint 
to become less and less mild. 

Today, money is tight. It is a lot tighter, in fact, 
than the level of interest rates suggests—because it has 
become harder and harder to borrow money at any rate. 
We have not yet reached the situation that prevailed 
for a few days in 1953, when fully qualified borrowers 
simply could not get loans, But we have reached the 
point where qualified borrowers are feeling an uncom- 
fortable pinch. And in some areas—mortgage lending, 
for instance—the pinch is severe. 

This policy of restraint plainly made sense three 
weeks ago when the monetary authorities were trying 
to damp down an excess of confidence. But the Fed 
may very well decide that it is an inappropriately Spartan 
measure now. 

As this happens, businessmen will have to know what 
it means if they are to make the most of it. A shift to 


a neutral credit policy won't be intended as an invitation 
to speculators. It won't be an attempt to run up prices. 
And it most certainly won't be a guarantee that the 
Fed is prepared to underwiite inflation rather than make 
the hard decisions necessary to control a boom. 

What it will be is a realistic recognition of the new 
shading that the business picture has taken on, a 
demonstration of the fact that a flexible credit policy, 
by definition, has to keep changing. 


The Cost of Distribution 


The high cost of distribution is a little like sin. Every- 
one is against it. But in the case of distribution, at least, 
what people mean when they talk about high costs is 
not always precisely clear. 

In many instances, of course, it is perfectly obvious. 
Economist David Kaplan, president of the Economics 
of Distribution Foundation, Inc., cited a good example 
in a speech recently (BW—Oct.8'55,p54). Independent 
bakers pay 3¢ a loaf to get their bread delivered fo 
grocery stores; it costs food chains only yy of a cent. 
Similar glaring cases can be cited by almost anyone. 

But in a larger sense, any discussion of the “high cost 
of distribution” raises a conceptual problem. What do 
you mean when you say “high”? Compared with what? 

The usual practice is to compare the cost of distribu- 
tion with that of the raw materials and production. 
Viewed this way—and it alarms many people—distribu- 
tion costs account for some 50% of the final price of 
manufactured goods. Wo..> yet, the ratio has tended 
to float up in recent years. 

Between 1929 and 1954, manufacturing employment 
in the nation rose 60% while employment in whole- 
saling and retailing rose 82%. F 

Superficially at least, the record for distribution looks 
inefficient and sloppy. 

At this point one remark of Kaplan’s is worth quoting: 

“The very efficiency of production has added burdens 
to the distributive function that have been costly, 
thrusting upon it much broader and more varied func- 
tions, including the creating of larger consumer demands 
and the introduction of many new products.” 

Here is the key to the problem, We live in an age of 
what one observer has called “expensive distribution”— 
the duplication of goods and services; the multiplying 
many times over of models, colors, sizes, and brands; 
the constant addition of new products. 

The consumer, it so happens, wants it that way in 
our high level economy, and he can pay for it. 

In a complex, “consumer” society such as ours, the 
probability is that as production becomes increasingly 
efficient, the proportion of people employed in services, 
distribution, and other secondary occupations will un- 
doubtedly increase. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems . . . 


Fafnir Super-Precision 
Ball Bearing made to 
highest industry-approved 
tolerances 


72,000 rpm and not a tremor, Ball bearings precise enough 
to keep a spindle running true at today’s high speeds don't 
just “happen” — not even at Fafnir. For such work, Fafnir 
Super-Precision Ball Bearings were developed. And a totally 
different kind ef technique, skill, and equipment is required 
to make them 

Produced in a special department, under laboratory con 
trolled conditions, each Fafnir Super-Precision Ball Bearing 
completes an inflexible processing. These are the “jewels of 
industry”, pioneered by Fafnir, and manufactured to the 
highest standards of dimensional control 

High speed, heat, or cost reduction Fafnir has a way 
of solving bearing problems. It may be by means of a special 
department or, more likely, because Fafnir's experience is 
over 40 years long and industry wide. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn, 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 




















The answer is in the tapered-twisted teeth 


Here’s multiple locking action that delivers more SHAKEPROOF creative engineering 


locking power than any other washer or washer 
substitute. Why? Because the teeth on Shakeproof 
: Shakeproof engineers are ready to work with your 

ca De Lock Washers are twisted to create P 6 de axes ) 


staff to improve mass-assembly fastening methods in 


can help solve your fastening problems 


exceptional spring tension where it 


your plant. For efficient assembly at lowest possible 
counts. Each individual tooth acts as a powerful ; P 4 PS 


strut preventing the screw or nut , cost, write Shakeproof today. 
from backing off. The sharp edges 


dig in deep without milling and provide a firm SHAKEPROOF 


anchor in the work surfaces. Test % ‘ : ’ 
“Fastening Headquarters” 


DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Rd., Elgin, illinois + Offices in Principal Cities 
tooth Shakeproof Lock Washer! in Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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THE WORLD'S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 


me after test prove... you can’t find 
a ¢ 


a stronger, tighter lock than the tapered-twisted 





